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B O O K I. 


I N T RODUCTION 
O event has been fo interefting to man- 
N kind in general, and to the inhabitants of 
Europe in particular, as the difcovery of 
the new world, and the pafiage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope. It gave rife toa revolution in the 
commerce, and in the power of -nations ; and in 
the manners, induftry, and government of the 
whole world. At this period, new connections were 
formed by the inhabitants of the moft diftant re- 
gions, for the fupply of wants they had never be- 
fore experienced. The productions of climates 
fituated under the equator, were confumed in 
countries bordering on the pole; the induftry of 
the north was tranfplanted to the fouth,; and the 
Vor. I. B inhabitants 
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2 HISTORY OF SLTTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O O° KX inhabitants of the weft were cloathed with the mau- 
= nuffactures of the eaft; a general intercourfe of 

opinicns lews and cuftoms, difeafes and remedics, 
virsues ¥ d vices, was eft- p-ifhed among nen. 

Every thing has changed, and matt change 
axain. But it is a queftion, whether th revolu- 
tions crat are paed = or thofe whick: muf hereaftc s 
take place, have been, or can be of any utility to 
the human race? Will they eyer add to the tran- 
quillitvy, the happinefs, and the pleafures of man- 
kind? Can they improve our prefent ftate, or do 
they only change it.? 

‘THE Europeans have founded colonies in all 
parts, but are they acquainted with the principles 
on which they ought to be formed? They have 
eftablifhed a commerce of exchange,-of the pro- 
ductitons of the earth and of manufactures. This 
commerce is transferred from one people to zx- 
other. Can we not difcover by what means, and 
in what fituations this has been effeéted ? Since 
America and the paflage by the Cape has been 
known, fome nations that were of no confequence 
are become powerful: others, that were the terror 
of Europe, have loft their authority. How has 
the candition of thefe feveral people been affected 
by thefe difcoveries? Fiow comes it to pafs thar 
thofe to whom Nature has been moft liberal, ate 
not always the richeft and moft flourifhing ? To 
throw fome light on thefe important queftions, we 
muft take a view of the ftate of Europe before thete. 
difcoveries were made; we muft trace circum- 
{ftantially the events they have civen rife to; and 

conclude 
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conclude with examining it, as it wrefents itfelf at 
this day. 

. Lue commercial ftates have civiliged -" others. 
The Piroenicians, whc extent of cour..+ 2.3 in- 
fluence were extremely limited, acquired by ther 
genius'ror naval enterprifes, an importance which 
ranked them foremoft in the -mftoiy af antient 


nations. 
THEY are mentioned by w-ritess of every clafs. 


They were known to the moft diftant climes, and 
their fame has been tranfmitted to fucceeding ages. 

SITUATED on a barren coaft, feparated from the 
continent by the Mediterranean on the one fide, 
and the mountains of Libanus on the other; they 
{eem to have been deftined by Nature for the do- 
minion of che fea. Fifhing: taught them the art of 
navigation, and furnifhed them with the purple dye 
which they extracted from the murex: at the fame 
time the fea-fand led them to difcover the fecret of 
making glafs. Happy in pofieffing fo few natural 
advantages, fince the want of thefe awakened that 
{pirit of invention and induftry, which is the parent 
of arts and opulence! 

Ir muft be confeffed, that the fituation of the 
Phoenicians was admirably adapted to extend their 
commerce to every part of the world. By inha- 
biting, as it were, the confines of Africa, Afia, 
and Europe, if they could not unite the inhabi- 
tants of the globe in one common intereft, they at 
leaf: had it in their power, by a commertial inter- 
courfe, to communicate to every nation the en- 
joyments of all-climates. But the antients whom 

B2 we 
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we have fo often-cxceled, though we have /lerived 
much ufefu knowledge from them, had not means 
fuficic to,enable them to eftablith an univerf I 
The Phoenic’ us had no fhi ping Cx- 
ept gallie ;, they only carried on a coaíting trade, 
auJ their failing was confired to the Mediterranean. 


’Fhougr rhis was the model upon which other 


maritime powers cre formed, it is not fo eafy to 
determine what they nave, as what they might have 
performed. We may form a conjeéture of their 
population by their colonies. It 1s faid that their 
numbers extended along the coafts of the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly on the fhores of Africa. 

Tyre or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave 
birth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre 
invited tyrants to rivet its fetters, Carthage, the 
offspring of Tyre, notwithftanding its riches, had 
this happy advantage over the parent ftate, that ir 
enjoyed its liberty. It commanded the coafts of 
Africa, and had poffeffioh of Spain, which in thofe 
clays was the richeft country in Europe, and famous 
for gold and filver mines of its own, though defti- 
ned, at the expence of io much bloodfhed, to ac- 
quire others inthe new world. 

Hap the Roman power never exifted, Carthage 
would in all probability have been nothing mor 
than acoiminercial Rate; but the ambition of one 
nation excited all the reft to relinguifh the arts of 
commerce for thofe of war, and either to conqu 
or to perifh. Carthage, after a long and gl ious 
contel for the empire of the world, was forced to 
fubmiut to the all-lubduing genius of Rome. ‘The 

fubverfion 
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fubverfion of a republic, whieh sloried in its in- 
duftry, and owed its power to its fkill ^ ufeful arts, 
was, perhaps, a misfortune to Europe and to the 
world in ‘gencral. 

GREECE, interfected tvery- where by'feas, mut 
necefiarily flourifh by commerce. Its pa ition iff tl 
Archipelago, and its diftane fram any large —-onti- 
nent, feemed to make it unlikely that it fhouid 
either conquer or be conquered. Situated between 
Afia and Europe, it cont ibuted to civilize both 
the one and the ether, and enjoyed a deferved fhare 
of profperity, as the reward of its fervices. As al- 
moft all the Greeks came either from Egypt or 
Phoenicia, they brought alang with them the know- 
ledge and induftry of thofe countries; but of all 
the Affatic colonies, thofe were the moft flourifhing 
and happy, that had a turn for commerce, 

ATHENS employed her firft fhips either in carry- 
ing on a trade with Afia, or in planting as many 
colonies as Greece in her infancy might have re- 
ceived from thence: burthefe emigrations involved 
them in wars. The Perfians, living under an arbi- 
trary government, would not even fuffer any free 
people to fettle on the confines of the fea ; and the 
Satraps inculcated into the great king, the doétrine 
9f univerfal flavery. ‘This was the fource of all the 
‘wars in Afia Minor, where the Athenians found means 
to make all the infular and maritime ftates either 
their allies or their fubjects. Athens enlarged her com- 
meres by her victories, and her power by her com- 
merce. Allthe arts made their appearance in Greece 
at the fame time ,together with the luxury of Afia. 

B 3 COMMERCE, 
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= i S COMMERCE, agricu.ture, and the means cf popu- 
ao lation, were. ntroduced into Sicily by the Gre cks and 
the Certhaginians. Rome, who beheld their progrefs 
with aw ~us eye, feized upon that iflard which 
v as deftine 1 to fupply it with fubfiftence; and hav- 
1.@ driven out the two nations that contended for 
the fo rerenty of ** jecacked firt ore, and then the 
other. From the moment that Carthage was de- 
ftroyed, Greece trembled for her fate. But it was 
Alexander who marked the way for the Romans; 
nor was it poffible, perhaps, that tle Greeks could 
have been fubdued by a foreign power, if they had 
not fir{t conquered each other. Commerce is finally 
deftroyed by the riches it accumulates, as power is 
by its own conquefts ; and when the commerce of 
the Greeks had failed in the Mediterranean, it no 
longer fubfifted in any part of the known world. 
Tuer Greeks, by improving upon all the fcience= 
and arts they had received from the Egyptians and 
‘Tyrians, elevated human reafon to a high degree 
of perfeétion : but it has been reduced fo low by 
the fubfequent revolutions of empires, that in all 
probability it will never rife again to the fame ftan- 
dard. Their admirable inftitutions were fuperior 
to the beft we have at this day. The plan upon 
which they founded their colonies does honour to 
their humanity. As all the arts owed to them their 
rife, and perfection, they did not furvive the fate 
of their protectors: It is evident from tume works 
of Xenophon, that the Greeks were, better ac- 
quainted with the principles of tradé, than moft 
modern nations are at prefent, 
IF 
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Ir we confider that the Bure peans have the ad- 
vantaga of all the Knowledg of tne Greeks, that 
their commerce is infinitaly more ex enfive, that 


fince the improvements in navigation fate 't ideas 


are directed to greater, gad more various obje ; 
it is aftonifhing that they fhould not have the ma 
palpable fuperiority ovet them. But it mut 
ferved, that when thefe people arrived av the kn 
ledge of the arts and of trade, they were juft pro- 
duced as it were from the hands or nature, and had 
all the powers neceflary to improve the talents fhe 
had given them : whereas the European nations had 
the misfortune to be reftraimed by laws, by govern- 
inent, and by an exclufive and i imperious religion. 
In Greece the arts of trade met with men, in Europe 
with flaves. Whenever the abfurdities of our in- 
{titutions have been pointed out, we have taken 
pains to correét them, without ever daring totally 
to overthrow the edifice. We have remedied fome 
abufes, by introducing others ; and, in our efforts 
to fupport, reform and palliate, we have adopted 
more contradictions and adfurdities in our manners, 
than are to be found among the moft barbarous peo- 
ple. For this reafon, if the arts fhould ever gain 
admiffion among the Tartars and Iroquois, they will 
make an infinitely more rapid progrefs among them, 
than they can ever do in Ruffia and Poland. 

Tue Romans, formed for conqueft, though they 
dazzled the world with an appearance of grandeur, 
fell fhert of the Greeks in their improvements in 
philofophy andthearts. They promoted an inter- 
courfe between different nations, not by uniting thèm 

B 4 by 
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BOOK by the ties of comthe ce, but by impofing upon 
tev them the fame yoke £ fubordination. L hey Tas 
vaged the globe, which when reduced to fubjec- 
tion thry~reft in a ftate rather of lethargy than 
tranquillity Their defpotifm and military govern- 
Ment oppreffed the people, extinguifhed the powers 
of gemmis, and degreded the human race. 

CONSTANTINE paffed two laws, which, though 
Montefquicu has not ventured to reckon them a- 
mong the caufes of the declenfion of the empire, 
threw every thing into {till greater diforder, ‘The 
firít, dictated by imprudence and fanaticifm, though 
it appeared to be the effeét of humanity, affords a 
proof that great innovations are often attended with 
great danger; and that the original rights of man- 
kind cannot always be made the ftandard of govern- 
ment. By this law, all flaves who fhould embrace 
chriftianity, were allowed their freedom. Thus 
while thofe who had hitherto dragged on a preca- 
rious exiftence were reinftated in their primitive 
rights, the ftate was weakened; because the pro- 
prietors of large tracts of land were deprived of the 
number of hands neceffary for their improvement, 
and were for fome time reduced to the extremcit 
indigence, On the other hand, the new converts, 
having no property themfelyes, or any certain means 
of fubfiftence, were not in a condition to afit the 
government, in repairing the injury it had done ta 
their mafters, It is equally impoffilde chat they. 
fhould have any attachment to a ftate which did nor 
afford them fubfiftence, orto a religien, which the 
irrefiftible defire of liberty alone induced them to 
embrace. 
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embrace. By another edit paganifm was prohi- 
bited tmroughout the wholg empire; and thus thefe 
extenfive Morninions were inhabited by men; whofe 
attachment to each other and to the ftate,\was no 
longer fecured by the folemn fanctionsyof rcligion : 
having no priefts, no temples, no priblic moras, 
they had no motives to excite them to repel an 


enemy who fhould attack a government with which 


they were no longer conneéted. 

THe inhabitants of the north, therefore, when 
they fell uponthe empire, found every thing ready 
to favour their invafion. MHaraffed in Poland and 
in Germany by fome nations who had migrated 
from Great Tartary, they took a temporary poffef- 
fion of certain provinces already ruined, till they 
were expelled by fuccceding conquerors of a fill 
imore ferocious difpofition than themfelves. When 
thefe barbarians determined to fettle in the regions 
they had laid wafte, they divided countries which 
the Romans had formerly united. From that mo- 
ment, all communication between thofe ftates efta- 
blifhed by accident, neceffity or caprice, was at an 
end. The fwarms of pirates that infefted the feas, 
together with the fierce difpofition of the inhabitants 
of the frontiers, difcouraged every conneétion that 
mutual convenience might render neceflary. The 
fubjects of each ftate, however fimallin extent, were 
feparated from each other by infurmountable ob- 
ftacles : tér the banditti who infefted the roads, 
made a-journey of any length a dangerous expedi- 
tion. ‘If nations of Europe, thus plunged a fe- 
cond time by flavery and defpair into that ftate of 

infenfibility 
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infenfibility and ind len e, which muít for-many 
ages, have been the ftate of the human racc, Cc rived 
little advantage from the ertility óf 3 and 
their ina Mtry was exhauft:d in the employments of 
afavag. lite traéts of country at no great diftance, 
were tQ them of as little importance, as if they had 
not exifted: nor had they any further knowledge of 
¿teir neighbours, than as they happened to excite 
their fears or their enmity. 

THE accounts given by fomr authors of the 
wealth and {plendour of the feventh century, are as 
fabulous as all the other miraculous things we read 
of inthe hiftory of theofe times. ‘The cloathing 
then in ufe was of fkin and coarfe woollen, the con- 


“veniences of life were not known; buildings indeed 


were erected with ftrength and folidity, but which 
conveyed no idea, either of the affluencer tafte of 
the age. Neither much money, nor much know- 
ledge of the arts is required to pile up heaps of ftone 
by the hands of flaves. One inconteftible proof of 
the indigence of the people was, that taxes were 
levied in kind; and that even the contributions 
which the inferior clergy paid to their fuperiors, 


confifted of provifions. 


Tue fuperftition that prevailed increafed the ge- 
neral darknefs. Inthe eighth, and the beginning 
of the ninth century, Rome, no longer the capital 
of the mafters of the univerfe, attempted to exercife 
her authority as before, in depofing or making kings. 
Deprived of inhabitants and foldiers, D dint of 
opinions and religious tenets alone, fhe-afpired to 
univerfal monarchy. By her management princes 

Werc 
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were excited to take up. againft each other, 
peop again thoir kings nd kings againft their 
people. | merit confifed in making war andall 


Virtue in obeying the chwrch. The digni y of mo- 
narchs was degraded by the claims of B ome, which 
infpired a contempt for princes, without exciting 
the love of lįberty. Literature was then comprifed 
in afew abfurd romances, and fome melanzhoiy 
tales, the offspring of cloiftered indolence. This 


contributed to entertain that dejection of fpirit, and ` 


that propenfity to the marvelous, fo favourable to 
the interefts of fuperftition. 

Tuae face of the globe was again changed by two 
other nations. A peeple pouring in from Scandi- 
navia and the Cjmbrian Cherfonefus fpread them- 
{elves tothe north of Europe, which on the fouth- 
ern fide was haraffed by the Arabs. The former 
were difciples of Wodin, the latter of Mohammed; 
men who had equally diffufed the fanaticifm of 
conqueft with that of religion. Charlemagne fub- 
dued oae of thefe nations, and maintained his 
ground againft the other. ‘Thefe inhabitants of the 
north, called Saxons or Normans, were indigent, 
ill armed, and undifciplined, of favage manners, 
and driven to combat and to death by mifery and 
fuperitition. Charlemagne was defirous of compel- 
ling them to change that religion which rendered 
them fo'terrible, for another which would difpofe 
them to obedience. Ele was obliged to wade 
throug feas of blood, and the crofs owas ereéted 
on heaps  flain. Hie was lefs fuccefsful again the 
Arabs, conquerors of Afia, Africa and Spain, and. 

could 
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BOOK could not gain a foptihg beyond the Pyrenean 
wmm Mountains. 

Tue neceffity of repulyjng the Arabs, uut efpe- 
cially the Normans, occafioned the revival of naval 
fkill in Eurəpe. Charlemagne in France, Alfred 
the Great in England, and fome cities of Italy, 
built fhip and thefe firft attempts towards navi- 
gation revived for a fhort time maritime commerce. 
Charlemagne eftablifhed. great fairs, the principal 
of which was at Aix-la-Chapelle. This is the me- 
thod of trading among people where commerce is 
{till in its infancy. 

Tue Arabs, however, raidthe foundations of the 
moft extenfive commerce that had been known fince 
the times of Athens and Carthage. Itis true, this 
was not fo much owing to the lights of cultivated 
reafon, and to the progrefs of a good adminiftration, 
as to the extent of their power, and the nature of 
the country they poffeffled. Mafters of Spain, of 
Africa, of Afia Minor, of Perfia, and part of India, 
they introduced reciprocal exchanges, from one 
region to another, of the commodities in different 
parts of their vaft empire. ‘They extended them- 
{elves gradually as far as the Moluccas and to 
China, fometimes as traders, fometimes as mif- 
onaries, frequently as conquerors, 

Soon after this, the Venetians, Genoefe and 
Arabs of Barcelona went to Alexandria to buy up 
the merchandife of Africa and India, and difpofed 
of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched wy com- 
merce, and fated with conqueft, were ne Ionger the 
fame people who burnt the Alexaadrian library. 

They 
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They cultivated the arts and polite literature, and 200K 
are di yhgui_ ed From other conquering nations by a 
their im ements of tne reafon and induttry of 
men. To them we owe the fciences of algebra and 
chymeftry, new difcoveries in aftronomy, new im- 
provements in mechanics and medicine, u * nown 
to the ancients. But among the fine » poetry 
is the only one they have cultivated with fuccefs. 

ArT the fame period, the fubjects of the Greek 
empire imitated the manufactures of Afia; and had, 
through variows channels, monopolized the riches 
of India. But the advantages they derived from 
both thefe circumftances, could not furvive the fate 
of their empire; which had nothing to oppofe to the 
heroic and daring enthufiafm of the Arabs, but the 
weak and unmanly weapons of fcholaftic logic, and 
the controverfial armour of monks; who had gained 
fuch an afcendant, that the Emperor ufed to afk 
God pardon for the time he employed in affairs of 
{ftate. Painting and fculpture were no longer known, 
and it was matter of eternal difpute whether images 
ought, or ought not, to be worfhipped. The 
Greeks, furrounded by the ocean, and in poffef- 
fion of feveral iflands, had yet no maritime forces; 
they defended themfelves againit the naval power 
of Egypt and of the Saracens by wild fire; the 
vain and precarious defence of a degenerate people. 
Conftantinople, not being in a condition to protect 
her maritime trade at a diftance, refigned it to the 
Genoefe, who feized upon Caffa, which they made 


a flourifhing city. 


THE 
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EE S Tae nobility of Eı ope acquired atinétur ofthe 
——~— manners of the Greeks 1d Arabs in hei rey:culous 


expecitions of the crufades. They became acquaint- 
ed with their arts and teir luxury; which were af- 
terwards almoft neceflary to their happinefs. The 
Venet ans had a more extenfive demand for the 
goods the brought from the eaft; and the Arabs 
themfelves carried fome of them into France, Eng- 
land, and even into Germany. 

THEsE powers had at that period neither fhipping 
nor manufactures: thev laid reftraints upon com- 
merce, and the charaéter of a merchant was held in 
contempt. This ufeful fet of men were never refpect- 
ed among the Romans. They treated their mer- 
chants with as much contempt as their playcrs, cour- 
tefans, baftards, flaves and gladiators. The political 
fyftem, eftablifhed throughout Europe by the power 
and ignorance of the northern nations, muit necef- 
farily have confirmed a prejudice which owed its rife 
to a barbarous pride. Our anceftors had the abfur- 
dity to adopt, as the bafis of their goveTnment, a 
principle deftructive of all fociety; a contempt for 
ufeful labour. The only perfons held in any degree 
of eftimation were the lords of mianors, or fuch as 
had diftinguifhed themfelves in battle. The nobles, 
it is well known, were fo many petty fovereigns 
who abufed their own power, and oppofed that of 
the monarch. ‘The barons were fond of parade, 
avaritious, whimfical and poor. Sometimes they 
invited tłfe merchants into their little ftə cs and at 
others, extorted money from them. In thefe bar- 
barous times were eftablifhed the feveral duties of 

tolls, 
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tolls, f export andimport, oł paflage, of quarters, 
of efc — o.er oppreffons without nitmber. 
Allthe ri ges and highways were opened ' ftop- 
ped up “at the will of the piince or his vaffal The 
firft elements of commerce were fo totally un - own, 
that it was cuftomary to fix the price of co modi- 
ties. ‘Ihe merchants were often pilla > and al- 
ways ill paid by the knights and barons. Trađďë was 
carried on in caravans or companies, which went 
armed to the places where the fairs were kept. At 
thefe marts the merchants omitted nothing that 
might engage the favour of the people. They were 
generally accompanied by jugglers, muficians and 
buffoons. As there were then no large towns, and 
neither public fpectacles and meetings, nor the fe- 
dentary pleafures of private fociety were known, the 
fair time was the feafon for diverfions, which, dege- 
nerating into diffolutenefs, gave a fanction to the 
invectives and feverities of the clergy. The traders 
were frequently excommunicated. The people held 
thofe ftrangers in aborrence, who fupplied their 
tyrants with fuperfluities, and aflociated with men, 
whofe manners were fo repugnant to their preju- 
dices and rude aufterity of life. The Jews, who 
foon engaged in all the branches of commerce, did 
not .bring it into repute. ‘They were then con- 
fidered in the fame light throughout all Europe, 
as they are at this day in Poland and Turky. 
As their fortunes were increafing every day, they 
were enabled to advance money to merchants 
and tradefinen ; for which they demanded intereft 
equivalent to rifque they ran in vefting their 
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capital in other hands. The fchoolmecw were 
viotent in oppofing this neceflafy n eaf4.y which 
their tude prejudices had taught tilta to con- 
demn ‘This theologieal determination of a point 
of a ivil and political nature, was attended with 
{trang confequences. The magiftrates, blinded 
by an authority, againit even the unjuft exercife 
of which no one dared to appeal, denounced fen- 
tence of confifcation and ignominious penalties 
againft ufury, which, in thoi dark ages, the laws 
did not diftinguifh from the mof moderate in- 
tereft. It was at this juncture, that to make 
themfelves amends for the dangers and mortifi- 
cations they were expofed to in carrying on a com- 
merce, which was looked upon as ocliows and un- 
lawful, the Jews abandoned themfelves to the moft 
exceffive rapacity. They were held in univertal 
deteftation. Perfecuted, pillaged, and profcribed, 
they invented bills of exchange, which fecured the 
remains of their fortunes. The clergy declared the 
exchange ufurious, but it was of too great utility to 
be abolifhed. One of the effects it produced was to 
make the merchants more independent of the prince, 
who treated them better, apprehending that they 
might tranfport their riches into foreign countries. 
Tue Italians, who are better known by the 
name of Lombards, were the firft who took ad- 
vantage of this early change of ideas. They 
formed finall communities, and procured the pro- 
tection of fome ftatess who, on their account, dif- 
penfed with the laws againft ftrangers, which 
had been made in the barbarou ages. By virtue 
of 
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of this indulgence, they became agents for all the 
fouther | | rope. 

THe iiiha itants of the north began likewife 
to awaké from their lethargy: but their reco- 
very was later, and effected with greater diff ulty. 
Hfamburgh and Lubec having attempted te open 
a trade in the Baltic, were obliged ta unite for 
their mutual defence againft the pirates who in- 
fefted thofe latitudes. ‘The fuccefs of this little 
combination encouraged other towns to enter into 
the confederacy , in a fhort time, this was com- 
pofed of fourfcore cities, which had either ob- 
tained or purchafed the privilege of being governed 
by their own laws, and formed a line of com- 
munication from the Baltic to the Rhine. This 
affociation, which was the firft modern one that 
adopted a regular fyftem of commerce, fupplied 
the Lombards with naval ftores and other mer- 
chandife of the north, in exchange for the produce 
of Afia, Italy, and the other fouthern countries. 

FLaNnpDerrs was the fcene of thefe happy tranfac- 
tions ; but it was not to its fituation alone that 
it owed a diftinétion fo favourable to its interefts : 
this muft likewife be attributed to its numerous 
manufactures of fine cloth, and particularly of 
tapeftry ; which laft affords a convincing proof 
how little the arts of drawing and perfpective were 
then known. By thefe advantageous circum- 
{ftances, the Low-Countries became the richeft, 


the moft populous, and the beft cultivated part of. 


Icurope. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Tue flourifhing condition of the inhabitants of 
Flàna rs, the Hanfe Towns, and {of rey publics, 
who owed their profperity to their frecaom, cngaged 
the a tentidfi of moft of the reigning momarchs, in 
whoft dominions the rights of citizens had hitherto 
been eonfined to the nobility and clergy; the reft of 
their fubjects were flaves. But as foon as the cities 
were declared free, and had large immunities granted 
them, the merchants and mechanics entered into 
affociations, which rofein efti isation as they acquired 
riches. ‘Ihe fovereigns opposed theft affociations to 
the barons. Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny gra- 
dually decreafed. The tradefmen became citizers, 
and the third ftate was reftored to the privilege 
of being admitted to the national affembly. 
MonrEsayiev attributes to Chriftianity the ho- 
nour of having abolifhed flavery ; but we ven- 
ture to differ from him. When induftry and 
riches prevailed among the people, the princes 
began to hold them in fome eftimation; when 
the fovereign could avail himfelf of thr riches of 
the people to gain advantages over the barons, 
laws were framed to put the people in a better 
condition. It was through that found policy, which 
commerce always introduces, and not through the 
{pirit of the Chriftian Religion, that kings were 
induced to bcftow freedom upon the flaves of 
their vaflals, becaufe thofe flaves, when made 
free, became fubjects. It is true, that Pope 
Alexander III. declared that Chriftians were to be 
exempt from fervitude; but this declaration was 
made merely to pleafe the knes of France and 
England, 
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England, who were defirous of humbling their vafials: 
In I might perceive the dawnmg of 
more profperous days. The republics of Pifa, 
Genoa and Florence, were eftablifhed on the wifcft 
principles ; the faétions of the Guelphs-and Gib- 
belines, which had for fo many ages laid watte 
thefe delightful countries, were at length ap- 
peafed ; trade flourifhed, and confequently learn- 
ing would foon be introduced. Venice was in 
the height of its glory ; its navy, which eclipfed 
that of its neignrours, checked the progrefs of 
the maritime power of the Mammelucs, and the 
‘Turks ; in commerce it was fuperior to all the 
European ftates taken together; its inhabitants 
were numerous, and its riches immenfe ; the re- 
venues were well managed, and the people were 
content; the republic borrowed money of the 
richer fubjeéts, from motives not of neceflfity, 
but of policy. ‘The Venetians were the firft people 
who found out the fecret of attaching rich indi- 
viduals to the intereft of government, by invi- 
ting them to veft fome part of their fortune 
in the public funds. At Venice there were manu- 
factures of filk, gold and filver; it fupplied fo- 
reigners with fhips: its works in gold and filver 
were the beft, and almoft the only ones of that 
time. ‘The inhabitants were even accufed of ex- 
travagance in having gold and filver plate, and 
other utenfils of the fame materials. “hey were 
nct, however, without fumptuary laws; but 
thefe laid no reftraint on a fpecies of luxury by 
which the furns ended were preferved to the 
Cz itute. 
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{tate. The noblemen united ccconomy with 


~ fplendour; the opulence of Ver revived the 


architecture of Athens, and upon the whole there 
was magnificence as well as elegance in their 
luxury ; the people were ignorant, but the nobles 
were enlightencd; the government oppofed the 
attempts of ,the popes with firmnefs and prudence: 
Sianto Veneziani, poi Chriftiani, faid one of their fena- 
tors, who exprefled in thefe words the fenfe of the 
whole fenate; for at that early-:period they debafed the. 
priefthood, though they fhou d athe: have made it 
ufeful to morality; which, however, was more rigid 
and pure among the Venetians than among the other 
people of Italy. Their troops were very different 
from thofe miferable Coudottieri, whofe name was fo 
much more terrible than their arms. Venice was the 
feat of politenefs; and focicty was then under lefs re- 
{traint from the {pies of government, than it has been 
fince the republic began to be jealous of the power of 
its neighbours, and to be diffidentof its own ftrength. 
I~ the fifteenth century, Italy far furpaffed the 
other ftates of Europe. Religious zeal, which 
fupplied the place of merit, and occafioned fo 
many trifling ceremonies and cruel oppreffions, 
was, however, the means of releafing Spain from 
the Arabian yoke ; its feveral provinces had lately 
been united by the marriage of. Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, and the conqueft of Granada; and its 
power was even equal to that of France. ‘The 
fine wool of Caftile and Leon was manufaé€tured 
at Segovia, and their cloths were fold all over 
Europe, and eyen in Afia; he *perpetual efforts 
the 
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the Spaniards were obliged to make to preferve 
their li hiprred them with refoluticn and 
confidence 3° their fuccefs had elevated thcir minds, 
and, being ignorant, they abandoned themfelves 
to all the enthufiafm of chivalry and religion. 
Confined to a peninfula, and having no immediate 
intercourfe with other nations, they entertained 
that contempt for them, which, either among indi- 
viduals or communities, is ufually the chara€teriftic 
of ignorance. They were the only people that 
maintained a ding body of infantry, which was 
excellent. As the Spaniards for many ages had 
been involved in war, their roldiery was indifputably 
fupcrior to that of the other ftates of Europe. 

Tue Portuguefe had much the fame difpofitions; 
but their monarchy was better regulated than that 
of Caftile, and the adminiftration was condué¢ted 
with more eafe after the reduction of the Moors 
by the conqueft of Algarva. 

In France, Lewis XI. had juft lowered the 
power ofe the great vafflals, raifed that of the ma- 
giftracy, and made the nobles fubjcct to the laws. 
The people of France growing lefs dependent on 
their lords, muft neceffarily become, in a fhort 
time, more induftrious, more active, and more 
refpectable ; but induftry and commerce could not 
flourifh ona fudden. Reafon mutt of courfe make 
but a flow progrefs in the midft of thofe commo- 
tions which were ftill excited by the great, and 
under the reign of a prince devoted toethe moft 
abominable fuperftition. The barons were dii- 
tinguifhed only by their favage haughtinefs ; their 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
revenues were fcarce fuflicicnt to entertain in thcir 
{fuite a train of gentlemen witnou ¢. pieyment, 
who defended them againft the fovercign and the 
laws. The expences of their table wert immo- 
derate ; and this favage luxury, of which there 
are {till too many remains, afforded no encourage- 
ment to any of the ufeful arts. But neither the 
manners nor the language of thofe times partook 
of that decency, which diftinguifhes the fuperior 
ranks of citizens, and procures them refpect from 
the reft. Notwithftanding thec © fy enjoined to 
the knights, coarfe and rough manners ftill pre- 
vailed among the great; the nation had then the 
fame character of inconfiftence it has fince preferved, 
and which a nation will ever have, whofe morals and 
cuftoms are not conformable tothe laws. I he coun- 
cils iffued innumerable, and frequently contradictory 
edicts, but the prince readily difpenfed with the ob- 
fervance of them. By this eafy difpofition of the fove- 
reign, the inconveniences which would have arifen 
from a multitude of laws inconfideratefy made by 
the French miniftry, have been happily prevented. 
ENGLAND, lefs opulent, and lefs induftrious 
than France, was compofed of infolent barons, 
defpotic bifhops, and a people who were tired of 
their yoke; a certain reftlefs difpofition prevailed 
in the nation, which muft neceflarily fooner or later 
introduce liberty. This character owed its rife to 
the abfurd tyranny of William the Conqueror, and 
the cruel difpofition of feveral of his fucceffors, 
The intolerable abufe of power had made the 
Englith 
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Enelith extremely jealous of their fovereigns ; the 
very nan eef kirg carried with it the idea of terror, 
and thefe feniiments, tranf{mitted from father to fon, 
afterwards laid the foundations of that-torm of go- 
vernment they now have the happinefs to enjoy, 
‘The long contention between the houfes of York and 
Lancafter, while it raifed a martial {pirit and an im- 
patience of flavery, involved the nation, at the fame 
time, in poverty and confufion. The Englifh wool 
was then manufa tured in Flanders, and was ex- 
ported, aswell ‘ts lead and tin, in vefiels belong- 
ing to the Hanie Towns. The principles of navi- 
gation, of internal policy, jurifprudence, luxury, 
and the fine arts were entirely unknown tn Eng- 
land; at the fame time that it was overburthened 
with a multitude of rich convents and hofpitals. 
Thefe convents were the ufual refort of the diftreffed 
nobles, as the hofpitals were of the common 
people ; idlenefs and barbarous manners were en- 
couraged by thefe fuperftitious inftitutions. 

GERMAWY, Which had long been haraffed by 
quarrels between the emperors and the popes, 
and by inteftine wars, had at this time begun to 
enjoy a ftate of tranquillity; order had taken place 
of anarchy, and the inhabitants of this extenfive 
country, who, though ftrangers to wealth and com- 
merce, were vericd in the arts of war and agricul- 
ture, had nothing to fear from their neighbours, 
neither could they be formidable to them. ‘The 
feudal fyftem, fo fatal to mankind in other coun- 
tries, here aflumed a milder afpecét ; the princes 
prefiding over thig vaft extent of territory, gene- 
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nally fpeahing, governed their ref ective ftates with 
a good deal of moderation; tiey  e ın abufed 
their authority, and if the peaceable poffeffion of 
their eftates could compenfate the want of liberty, 
the Germans were happy; commerce and induftry 
were entirely confined to the free cities, and to 
the towns included in the Hanfeatic league ; the 
mines of Hanover and Saxony were not yet difco- 
vered; filver was fcarce; the farmer fold a few 
horfes to ftrangers, nor had the princes yet in- 
troduced the traffic of the human fpecies ; the ex- 
pences of the table, and a variety of equipages 
were the only articies of luxury; the nobles and 
the clergy intoxicated themfelves, without difturb- 
ing the government ; it was with fome difficulty 
that the gentry were diffuaded from amufing them- 
felves with robbing on the highways; their manners 
were favage, and during the twofucceeding centuries 
the German troops were more diftinguifhed by their 
cruelties than by their difcipline and bravery. 
‘Tue northern countries had made lefs progrefs 
than Germany. Opprefied by the nobles and 
priefts, the inhabitants no longer retained that 
enthufiaftic love of grory with which the religion 
of Wodin had formerly infpired them ; nor were 
they yet acquainted with thofe wife inftitutions 
which fome of them have fince borrowed from 
better forms of government. ‘Their power was 
fo inconfiderable, that a fingle Hanfe Town was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of the 
north. They recovered their national importance 
I | after 
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after the reformation, and under the aufpices of BOOK 


Frederic and Guitavus Vafa. 

Tue Turks were ftrangers to the fcience of go- 
vernment : they had no kmowledge of the arts, nor 
taite for commerce: but the Janiffaries were the beft 
troops in the world. ‘Thefe attendants of a defpot 
whom they kept in awe, at the fame time that they 
infured refpeét to him whom they placed upon the 
throne or ftrangJed at pleafure, had at that time fome 
great men for kheir leaders. They fubverted the 
empire of th Greeks, who were infatuated with 
theology, and ftupified by fuperftition. Some of 
the inhabitants of this mild climate, who cultivated 


literature and the arts, abandoned their country — 


after it was fubdued, and took refuge in Italy ; 
whither they were followed by artifts and traders. 
Tranquillity, peace, profperity, the ambition of ex- 
celling in every accomplifhment, and the defire of 
new pleafures, which is infpired by good govern- 
ments, favoured the revival of letters in the coun- 


try of the ancient Romans ; and it was from the 


Greeks that the Italians derived a better knowledge ~ 


of good models, and a tafte for antiquity. The art 
of printing was invented ; and though for a long 
time the difcovery was of little ufe while the people 
continued in a ftate of poverty and indolence, yet 
when commerce and the arts had made fome pro- 
grefs, books became more common. A love of 
ftudy prevailed, and the ancients were univerfally 

admired : but they had no rivals except in Italy. 
Rome, which in every century has almoft al- 
ways aflumed æ character the b&t adapted to the 
prefent 
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preient moment, feemed difpofed no longer to en- 
courage that ignorance which had fa lan’ and fo 
materiatly been fubfervient to her interefts. She 
protected polite literatufe, and fuch cf the arts as 
depended more on imagination than reafone. ‘The 
moft ignorant prieft is well aware, that reprefenta- 
tions of a terrible divinity, mortificatian, felf-denial, 
aufterity, melancholy and terror, are fo many expe- 
dients to gain an afcendant over the minds of: men, 
by engaging them deeply 1n religious matters. But 
there are times when thefe expedients Mave but little 
effect. Men who have grown rich in peaceful ftates, 
are fond of enjoying themfelves; they diflikethe dull 
road of life, and are eager in their purfuit of plea- 
fures. When fairs began to be eftablifhed, with 
entertainments of fports, dancing, and other recrea- 
tions, the clergy, who obferved, that the love of fef- 
tivity made the people lefs religious, prohibited thefe 
{fports, and excommunicated thofe who bore a part 
in them. But finding that no regard was paid to 
their cenfures, they changed their plan, ahd deter- 
mined to take thefe amufements into their own 
hands. This was the origin of facred comedy. ‘The 
death of St. Catherine, acted by the monks of St. 
Denys, rivalled the fuccefs of the players. Mufic was 
introduced into the churches; and even farces were 
exhibited there. The feftivals called la Féte des foux 
ES de L’ Ane, ES des Innocens, proved as entertaining 
to the'people as the farces that were acted in the 
public praces. It often happened, that attracted 
by the mere love of amufement, they left the 


Egyptian dances to join in the pvoceffion for the 
feftival 
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feftival of St. John. As the Italians improved in pc- 
liteneff, their pieafures became more refined; and 
the decency that was introduced into their common 
feafts and public entertainments, afforded lefs pre- 
tence for the ccnfures of the priefts, and procured 
them a toleration. The merit of being able to read 
had been long confined to this clafs of men; but 
when it became a more gencralaccomplifhment, they 
could no longer avail themfelves of this diftinétion: 
and finding that learning was the road to fame, they 
were ambitious. of fhining in literary purfuits. The 
popes, who enjoyed an opulent and peaceful fove- 
reignty in the voluptuous r@gion of Italy, laid afide 
their aufterity. Their court became an agreeable one- 
‘The encouragement of literature was confidered as a 
new expedient to eftablifh their authority over the 
minds of men. Genius was cherifhed, and marks 
of honour were conferred upon great artifts. Ra- 
phael died but a fhort time before he was to have 
been created a cardinal, and Petrarch had the ho- 
nours of atriumph. As little conformable as this 
good taíte, thefe fine arts, and new amufements, may 
appear to the fpirit of the gofpel, they were evi- 
dently calculated to promote the intercft of the papal 
throne. The belles lettres ferve to ornament this ec- 
clefiaftical ftructure ; but philofophy demolifhes it» 
Thus, while the church of Rome favoured polite li- 
terature and the fine arts, it dif{countenanced the 
feverer fciences. ‘The poets were crowned with lau- 
rel; but the philofophers were perfecuted. Galilco 
from his prifon might have beheld Taffo carried in 
triumph to the capitol, if thofe men of great genius 
had becn cotemporarics, | Ir 
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= Se Ir was mow time that philofophy and learning 

——~—~  fhould lend their fupport to morality a#d reafon. 
The church of Rome had taken all imaginable pains 
to fubvert thofe principdes of juftice which nature 
had implanted in all mankind. ‘The fingle maxim, 
that the pope had a right tothe fovereignty of all 
empires, fapped the foundation of all fociety and 
public virtue: this maxim, however, had for a long 
time prevailed, together with that horrid doétrine, 
which not only permitted but enjained hatred and 
perfecution towards all whofe religious opinions were 
not agreeable to thofe of the Romifh church. Indul- 
gences, a fpecies of expiation which might be pur- 
chafed for all crimes, or if any thing can be {till more 
monftrous, for crimes to be committed in future $ 
difpenfations for breaking faith with the enemies of 
the pontiff, though they were of the fame religion; 
that article of belief which teaches, that the merit 
of the juft may be transferred to the wicked ; vices 
of all kinds exemplified in the lives of the popes, 
and other religious perfons, who ought tohave been 
models to the people; above all, that greateft re_ 
proach to humanity, the inguifition : all thefe hor- 
rid enormities made Europe appear to be rather the 
haunt of tygers and ferpents, than a vaft country 
inhabited or cultivated by men. 

Suca was the fituation of Europe, when the Por- 
tuguefe monarch, at the head of an active, generous 
and intelligent people, furrounded by neighbours 
who ftilf preyed upon each other, formed a plan of 
extending his dominions by fea and land. 
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Joun I. had feveral fons, who, being ambiticus 
of fignali2ing themfelves, undertook, at firft, feme 
expeditions to Barbary. Henry, whofe gemus was 
fuperior to that of the others, refolved to make dif- 
coveries in the weft. ‘This young prince availed 
himfelf of the little knowledge of aftronomy which 
was preferved among the Arabs. At Sagrés, a city 
of Algarva, he eftablifhed an obfervatory, and made 
it the place of education for all the nobility who 
compofed his train; he had a confiderable fhare in 
the invention of the Aftrolabe, and was the frit who 
was fenfible of the advantages that might be drawn 
from the compafs, which, though already known 
in Europe, had never been applied to the purpofes 
of navigation. 

Tune pilots, who ftudied under his direction, dif- 
covered Madeira in the year 1418. Two years after 
this, one of his fhips took poficffion of the Canaries: 
he doubled the Cape of Sierra-Leona, and the river 
Zara led him into the interior parts of Africa as far 
as Congo. He made an eafy conqueft of thofe coun- 
tries, and eftablifhed an advantageous commerce. 
The inconfiderable nations who inhabited thofe 
parts, being feparated from each other by impaffa- 
ble deferts, were flrangers both to the value of their 
riches, and the art of defending themfelves. Thefe 
voyages raifed great expectations; the revenues that 
might in future arife from the coaft of Guinea, were 
farmed. An inftance of avidity fo premature, fhews, 
that the princes, who undertook thefe difcoveries, 
were more folicitous to increafe their finances, than 
to promote the commerce of their fxrjccis. à 
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In the regn of John II. an intelligent prince, who 
firí declared Lifbon a free port,.,and umder whofe 
aufpices a usw method was adopted of applying af- 
tronomy to nàvigation, fome of his fubjeéts, whom 
he fent out upon an expedition, doubled the Cape 
which is at the extremity of Africa. The Cape was 
then called the Cape of Storms; but she prince, who 


forefaw that it would open a paflage to India, gave 


it the name of the Cape of Gaod Ffope. 

EMANUEL purfued the plan marked out by his 
predeceffors. In 1497 he equipped a fleet confift- 
ing of tour fhips, and gave the command of it to 
Vajo de Gana. This admiral, having weathered fe- 
veral ftorms in his cruife along the eaftern coatts of 
Africa, and attempted feas before unknown, landed 
at length in Indoftan, after a voyage of thirteen 
months. 

Asta, of which Indoftan is one of the richeft 
parts, is a vaft continent, lying, according to the 
obfervations of the Ruffians, the truth of which has 
been juftly dcubted, between the 43d andhe 207th 
degree of longitude. It extends, between the two 
poles, from the 77th degree of northern to the toth 
degree of fouthern latitude. That part of this large 
continent which is fituated in the temperate zone, 
between the 35th and the soth degree of latitude, 
appears to be higher than the reft; it is bordered 
both towards the north and fouth by two vaft chains 
of mountains, which run almoft from th: weftern 
extremity of Afia Minor and the coafts cf ithe black 
fea, to the ocean that wafhes the coafis of China 
and Tartary teavards the eat. There two chains are 

united 
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united by other intermediate chains, in a direction BOOK 
from foath to north; they branch out towards the —“—~—~ 
northern, the Indian, and eaftern oceans nd appear 
like fo many bulwarks raifed betwee:s the beds of the 
large rivers which roll through tnefeiménenfe regions 

SucuH is the great bafis which nature has raifed 
to fupport the fabric of Afia. In the inland parts 
of this vaft country, the earth, parched by the heat 
of the fun, becanges fo light, that it is carried about 
by the winds; there is not the leaft appearance 
either of ftone or marble; no petrified fhells, or 
other foffils, are to be found; the beds of minerals 
lie upon the furface. All thefe phoenomena, joined 
to the obfervations made with the barometer, are 
proofs of the great elevation of the central part of 
Afia, to which the moderns have reves the name of 
the lefs Bucharia. 

From thefe heights, which form a kind of gir- 
dle, furrounding this immenfe and unfruitful re- 
gion, feveral large ftreams arife, that run in dif- 
ferent channels. The fragments of barren earth, 
which are perpetually carried down by thefe rivers 
towards the feveral extremities of Afia, form fo 
many barriers againft the fea, and promife a ftabi- 
lity and duration to this continent, fuperior to that 
of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate to fee the 
reít repeatedly buried under the waters, before it 
fuffers any encroachment itfelf. 

Tue Cafpian fea alone has preferved its ftation 
within the limits of this vaft traét of land, which 
has been emerging from the deep through a feries 
ef ages. It is undoubtedly the refervoir of thofe 

large 
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BOOK large rivers'that fall into it, and poffibly may alfo 
~ have fome {mall communication,, by fybrerraneous 

paflages, \rith the ocean andthe Mediterranean; if it 
be true, as i#appwars to be from obfervations made 
with the barometer at Aftracan, that its furface is 
below the level of both thofe feas. | 

Tue frozen ocean, which extends along the nor- 
thern coafts of Siberia, renders them inacceffible, if 
we may believe the accounts given by the Ruffians. 
They tell us, that it is in vain to expect to find a 
new paflage by this fea from Eur@pe to America; 
and that the ice will always prevent the doubling of 
the Cape of Schalaginfkoi, which feparates the old 
from the new world, though this paffage has once 
been croffed. But the Ruffians are probably not fin- 
cere enough, or not fufficiently informed, to deferve 
entire credit; and either tell us more or lefs than 
the truth. 

Taer Indian ocean, which bears towards the fouth 
of Afia, is divided from the great fouth fea by a 
chain of mountains, which begins at tht ifland of 
Madagatcar, and extending under water as far as 
Sumatra, (as is evident from the fhallows and rocks 
which are fcattered in thofe parts) unites again at 
Van Diemen’s Land and New Guinea. M. Buache, 
a geographer, who has examined the earth as a na- 
tural philofopher, and has laid down a chart of the 
world according to this hypothefis, is of opinion, 
that the fea between this long chain of iflands and 
the fouthern coafts of Afia, fhould be divided into 
three great bafons; the limits of which feem to have 
been circum{f{cribed or drawn by the hand of nature. 
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Tue firt, wich lies towards the weft, between B O QIE 
Arabia and Perfia, is bounded towards the fauth by ~ 
that chain of iflands, which extends from Gape Co- 
morin and the Maldivia Iffande to Madagafcar. 
This bafon, which runs into the land, is inceffantly 
enlarging the gulph of Perfia and the red fea. The 
fecond of thefe bafons forms the gulph of Bengal. 
The third includes the great Archipelago, which 
contains the Sunda. the Moluccas, and the Phi- 
lippine Iflands. This joins Afia to the fouthern con- 
tinent, and ferves as a boundary to the pacific 
ocean. Between this fea and the great Archipelago, 
a kind of new bafon is formed by a chain of moun- 
tains under water towards the eaft, which extends 
from the Ladrone to the Japan Iflands. When 
we have paffed thefe celebrated iflands, we come 
to a chain of iflands called Kuriles, which touch 
‘the fouthern point of the Peninfula of Kamtfchatkas 
and form a fifth bafon into which the river Amur 
empties itfelf ; but as its entrance is obftruéted by 
the Bamboos, which grow there in great abundance, 
it is imagined that this fea has very little depth. 
THESE geographical details, far from being fo- 
reign to our purpofe, are in a manner neceflary to 
direct and engage our attention to the richeft and 
fineft continent upon the globe. We will begin © 
with Indoftan. 
Tuaucn by the general name-of the EaftIdies Natural 
is commonly underftood that immenfe traét of land iadoiten. 
which lies beyond the Arabian fea, and the Perfian 


empire; yet by Indoftan is properly meant a country 
lying between two celebrated rivers, the Indus and 
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the Ganges, which fall into the Indian ocean, at 
the diffance of four hundred leagues from each 
other. Æ ridge of high mountains runs acro({s this 
long tract f bm north to fouth, and dividing it into 
two equal parts, extends as far as Cape Comorin, 
where it forms the boundary between the coafts of 
Malabar and Coromandel. 

Ir is a remarkable circumftance, and perhaps the 
only one of the kind, that this ridge feems to be a 
barrier, ereéted by nature, to feparate one feafon 
from. another. The mere breadth of thefe mountains 
divides fummer from winter, that is to fay, the fea- 
fon of fine weather from the rainy ; for it is well 
known there is no winter between the tropics: all 
that is meant by winter in India is that time of the 
year when the clouds, which the fun attracts from 
the fea, are driven. violently by the winds againft the 
mountains,. where they break and diffolve in rain, 
accompanied with frequent ftorms. From hence 
torrents are formed, which rufh from the hills, 
fwell the rivers, and overflow the vallies, dark va- 
pours, that obfcure the day, and fpread a thick: 
and impenetrable gloom over the deluged country: 
but, as the chaos which brooded over the principles. 
of things before the creation, this. cloudy feafon 
promotes fertility ; for at this. time the plants and 
flowers appear in full ftrength and beauty, andthe 
fruits in general come to maturity. 

Tuer fummer may naturally be expected to pre- 
{ferve its ufual temperature better than the winter, 
in a climate fo immediately under the influence of 
the fun : the fky, without a clotid to intercept its 

rays 
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rays, fees to be all on fire; but the fea-breezes B O OE 
which fpring up in the day-time, and the lami- “—~— 
breezes that blow during the night, alterna el¥ alle- 
Viate the heat of the atmoipheres yet the calms, 
that now and then intervene, {tife thete refrefhing 
gales, and the inhabitants are reduced to {uffer the 
inconveniencies of exceffive drought. 

THe effeét of the two different feafons is ftill more 
remarkably felt in the ftw > Indian oceans, where they 
are diftinguifhed by the name of the dry and rainy 
monfoons. While the fea that wafhes the coafts of 
Malabar is agitated by ftorms, which the returning 
fun introduces with the fpring, the flighteft vefiels 
fail fecurely along the coaft of Coromandel upon a 
{mooth furface, and require neither {kill nor precau- 
tion in their pilots; but in the autumn, which, in its 
turn, changes the face of the elements, the weftern 
coaft enjoys a perfect calm, while the eaftern Indian 
ocean is toffed by tempefts ; each experiencing, as 
it were, the alternatives of peace and war. An in- 
habitant of the ifland of Ceylon, who contemplates 
the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, beholds 
the feas on the right hand and on the left alternately 
agitated with ftorms, or lulled into tranquillity; as if 
the Author of Nature, in thefe two inftants of 
equilibrium, turned at once the fcales of good and 
evil, which he hglds perpetually in his hands. It 
is not improbable that the doctrine of the Mani- 
chees, concerning the two principles, might take 
its rife in India, where the two empires of good 
and evil are divided only by a partition of moun- 


tains ; fince pain Sand pleafure feem to be as much 
J) the 
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the origimof the diflerent forms of worfhip, as they 
are of the ideas of mankind. ‘There is fo infinite 
a comeron between natural and moral principles, 
that all fy ftems ef importance to the hafpinefs of 
the human fpecies have taken their colour from the 
nature of the climate : accordingly it is obfervablc, 
that the Indians, whofe imaginations receive the 
deepeft impreMion of nature fron: the more forcible 
operation of gocd and evi = and the view they con- 
{tantly have of the difcord of the elements, arc 
placed in a fituation moft fertile in revolutions, 
events and tranfaétions of every kind. 

Hence it is, that the celebrated countries of In- 
dia have long engaged the attention of the philoto- 
pher and the hiftorian, whofe conjectures have afiign- 
ed to their earlieft inhabitants an ara of the moft cx- 
traordinary antiquity. To fay the truth, whether 
we confult hiftorical records, or confider the pofition 
of Indoftan upon the globe, taking it for granted, 
that the ocean hasa progreffive motion from eait to 
weft, we muft allow that this part of the earth was 
the firt that was inhabited. We may trace the ori- 
gin of molit of the fciences in the hiftory of that 
country. Even before the age of Pythagoras, the 
Greeks travelled to India for inftruction ; the trade 
carried on by them with the oldeft commercial na- 
tions, in exchange tor their cloth, is a proof of 
their great progrefs in the arts of induftry. 

Uron the whole, it fhould feem reafonable to 
conclude, that a part of the globe, the beft adapted 
to the human fpccies, would be peopled the ear- 


liefts and that the firt men would fix their abode 
in 
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in a delicious climate, pure air, and a foil too fertile 
to require much cultivation. If the hun an race 
could be fuppofed to multiply and extendthemfelves 
in thofe horrid regions, where they muft maintain a 
perpetual ftrugele with nature: if they could in- 
habit-burning fands, impraéticable moraffes, and 
regions of perpetual ice; or frequent deferts gnd 
forefts, where they uft defend themfelves againi{t 
the violence of theclemer. , and the attacks of wild 
Beafts : how eafily might t ey not form themfelves 
into focieties in thefe delightful countries, where 
mankind, exempt from. neceffity, has nothing ta 
purfue but pleafure ; where enjoying without la- 
bour or anxiety the choiceft productions, and the 
moft glorious profpect of the great fcene of nature, 
they might juftly aflume the diftinguifhing title of 
J.ords of the Creation! Thefe beautiful fcenes pre- 
fent themfelves on the banks of the Ganges, and in 
the plains of Indoftan. The air is perfumed. with 
the moft delicious fruits, which afford a wholefome 
and refrefhing nourifhment; the trees form a fhade 
impenetrable to the rays of the fun. While the 
living animals that are difperfed over the globe, 
cannot fubfift in other parts without devouring 
each other; they fhare in India, in common with 
their mafter, the fweets of plenty and fecurity. 
Even at this day, when the earth may be fuppofed 
to have been exhaufted by the productions of fo 
many ages, and their confumption in foreign coun- 
tries, Indoftan, if we except a few fandy and bar- 
ren diftricts, is ftill the moft fruitful country in the 
world. 
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Tut {yem of morals in this country is no lefs 
xtraordinary than the fyftem of nature. When we 
fix our eyes on this vaft region, where nature hath 
exerted her utmoft efforts for the happinefs of man, 
we cannot but regret that man hath done all in his 
power to oppofe her. ‘The rage of conqueft, and 
what is no lefs deftructive an evil, the ereedinefs of 
traders have, in thcir turns, ratiaged and oppreffed 
the fineft country onthe f ve ot the globe. 
NorwitTHSTANDING the numbers of {avage ban- 
ditti, and other ftrangers, whom war or the defire 
of gain has invited to India, it is eafy to diftin- 
euifh the antient inhabitants. There is not, how- 
ever, fo much difference in the caftef complexion 
and outward appearance of thefe people, as in the 
particularities of their chara&ter ; opprefied as they 
have been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of 
the wildeft anarchy, they have not adopted either 
the manners, the laws, or the religion of their ma- 
fters. Their continual experience of all the horrors 
of war, all the excefles and vices of which human 
nature is capable, has not tainted their character., 
Nothing has ever been able to reconcile the tcn- 
der, humane and timorous Indian to icenes of 
blood, or to animate him wiih the courage and 
{pirit of rebellion. tis vices arife iolely froma 


weak mind, 


Truejudicious traveller, who patling over the plains 
of Egypt, fees trunks of colunins, mutilated ftatues, 
broken entablatures, and immenie pyramids that 
have efcaped the ravages of war and time dif- 
perfed about the country, is loft in admiration at 

the 
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the view of the ruins of a nation whick no longer 
exifts. Ede cannot now find out the fituation of 
Thebes, that city fo celebrated in antiquity for its 
hundred gates; but the venerable remains of its 
temples and of its tombs, give hima higher idea 
of its magnificence than the defcriptions of Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

WHEN wWeatter ivelyexamine the accounts given 
by traveliers of the mie ners of the natives of India, 
we feem to wander amore heaps of ruins, the re- 
mains of an ingimenfe fabric. ‘The original form is 
loft, but enough is preferved to convince us of the 
magnificence and regularity of the plans. Amiudita 
variety of abfurd fuperftitions, puerile and extrava- 
gant cuftoms, ftrange ceremonies and prejudices, 
we may difcover the traces of fublime morality, deep 
philofophy, and refined policy ; but when we at- 
tempt to trace the religious and civil inftitutions to 
their origin, we find that is loft in the maze of an- 
tiquity. By the moft antient traditions, the Indians 
appear ta have been the firft who received the rudi- 
ments of fcience, and the polith of civilization. 
Bat their legiflative fvitem has never been difco- 
vercd; and the antients themfelves feem only to 
have been acquainted with the remains of it. 

InN India are found the traces of a multitude of 
fuperftitious obtfervances, arts, fports, errors and 
truths of ail kinds, which have been adapted by 
almoft all nations, 

Tre Indians themfelves are ignorant of the 
origin of their religion and policy : they have ta 
this day preferved cuftoms which muft certainly 
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haveʻowed their rife to a tyftem that no longer ex- 
ifts: the {pirit of their political conftitution is loft, 
ande ry branch of it either changed or corruptcd. 
Their religion, which was of the allegorical and 
morai kind, hath degenerated intoa heap of extra- 
vagant and cbfcene fuperftitions, owing to their 
having realized thofe fictions which were intended 
merely as fo many fymbols and é nolems. 

WERE it poifible to obta? . fight of their fa- 
cred books, the only rer ains here are of the In- 
dian antiquities, we might, in fasmye meafure, be 
enabled to remove the veil that envelops thefe nu- 
merous myftcries; but v e havc little reafon to hope 
that we fhall ever be intrufted with fuch a commu- 
nication. 

‘Tue emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclina- 
tion to make himfelf acquainted with the principles 
of all the religious fects throughout his extenfive 
provinces. Having difcarded the fuperftitious no- 
tions with which he had been prepoffefled by his 
education in the Mohammedan faith, he refolved 
to judge for himiclf. It was eafy for him to be 
acquainted with the nature of thofe fyftems, that 
are formed upon the plan of taking profelytes ; 
but he found himfelf difappointed in his defign, 
when he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
not admit any perfon whatever to the participation 
of their myfterics. 

NEITHER the authority nor pramifes of Akbar 
could prevail with the Bramins to difclofe the 
tenets ef their rcligion; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourfe to artifice. The ftratagem he 

made 
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made ufe of was, tocaufe an infant, of thenameof B oe 
Feizi, to be committed tothe care of thefe priefts, — 
as a poor orphan of the facerdotal line, who alone 
could be initiated into the facred rites of their theo- 
logy. Feizi, having received the proper inftructions 
for the part he was to act, was conveyed privately 
to Benares, the feat of knowledge in Indoftan; he 
was received into he houfe of a learned Brarnin, 
who educated him #! 4 the fame çare as if he had 
been his fon. Aftei the outh had fpent ten years 
in ftudy, Akbarveas defirous of recalling him; but 
he was ftruck with the charms of the daughter of 
his preceptor. 

THE women of the facerdotal tribe are looked 
upon as the greateft beauties in Indoftan. The old 
Bramin laid no reftraint on the growing paffion of 
the two lovers; he was fond of Feizi, who had 
pained his affection by his addrefs and docility, and 
offered him his daughter in marriage. The young 
man, divided between love and gratitude, refolved 
to conceal the fraud no longer ; and falling at the 
feet of the Bramin, difcovered the impofture, ana 
afked pardon for his ofience. 

Taer prieft, without reproaching him in the 
leaft, feized a poniard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his breaft, if Feizi 
had not prevented him by taking hold of his arm. 
The young man ufed every means to pacify him, 
and declared himfelf ready to do any thing to ex- 
piate his treachery. The Bramin burfting-- into 
tcars, promifed to pardon him on condition that 
he fhould {wear rever to tranflate the Bedas, or 

facred 
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BOOK facred volumes, or difclofe to any perfon what- 
———24_—s ever: the fymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi readi- 

ly promifed all that the Bramin required : how 
far he kept his word is not known; but the facred 
books of the Indians have never been tranflated 
by him, or any one elfe, to this day. 

As the Bramins are the only perfons who under- 
{tand the language of the facre book, their com- 
ments on the text are the thofe which have 
ever been made onrelig ous books; all the maxims 
which fancy, intereft, paffion ortalfe zeal can fug- 
gett, are to be found in thefe volumes. Thefe exclu- 
five pretenfions of the interpreters of religion have 
given them that: unbounded influence over the 
people, which impoftors and fanatics will not fail to 
exert over men who have not the courage to confult 
either their own reafon, or their own feelings. 

From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedam is 
univerfally received as the book that contains the 
principles of religion ; but the generality differ 
on feveral points relative to faith and practice. 
That fpirit of debate and refinement, which for 
.{o many ages has infeéted the philofophy of our 
fchools, has made {till further progrefs among the 
Eramins, and caufed more abfurdities in their doc. 
irines than it has introduced into ours, by a mix- 
ture of Platonif{m which is perhaps itfelf derived 
from the doctrines of the Bramins. 

THurovuGHouvutT all Indoftan, the laws of govern- 
ment, cuftoms and manners make a part of reli- 
gion ; being all derived from Brama, a being far 
fuperior in dignity to the human race, the. inter- 

preter 
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preter of the divinity, the author of the facred 
books, and the great law-giver of India. 

THERE is fome reafon to believe that Brama 
was pofiectled of the fovereign authority ; as his re- 
ligious inftitutions were evidently defigned to in- 
{pire the people with a profound reverence and 
great love for their country, and are particularly 
levelled againft t e vices incident to the climate. 
Few religions feet ww ave beenefo well adapted 
to the countries for whic they were calculated. 

Ir is from Brama that the Indians derive their 
religious veneration for the three capital rivers of 
Indoftan, the Indus, the Criftina, and the Ganges. 
It was he who confecrated the animal that is mot 
ferviceable in the cultivation of land, as well as the 
cow, whofe milk is fo wholefome a nourifhment in 
hot countries. ‘To him they afcribe the divifion of 
the people into tribes or caffes, diftinguifhed from 
each other by their political and religious principles, 
‘This inftitution is antecedent to all traditions and 


known records, and may be confidered as the moft 


{ftriking proof of the great antiquity of the Indians. 
Nothing appears more contrary to the natural pro- 
greís of focial connections, than this diftribution of 
the members of the fame community into diftinét 
claffles. Such an idea could only be the refult of a 
ftudied plan of legiflation, which pre-fuppofes a great 
proficiency in civilization and knowledge. Another 
circumftance ftill more extraordinary is, that this 


diftinction fhould continue fo many ages, “after the. 


leading idea and connecting tic was forgotten ; 
and affords us aremarkable example of the ftrength 
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of national prejudices, when tanctified by religious 
ideas. 

THE nation is divided into four claffes, the Bra- 
mins, the foldiery, hufbancmen and mechanics : 
thefe claffes have ‘their fubdivifions. There are 
feveral orders of Bramins: thofe who mix in fo- 
ciety are, for the moft part, verv cerrupt in their 
morals ; they believe that the w ter of the Ganges 
will wafh away all their cp mes, and as they are 
not fubjeét to any civil (diction; live without 
either reftraint or virtue, excepting that character 
of compaffion and charity which is fo commonly 
found in the mild climate of India. 

Trt others who live abftraéted from the world, 
are either weak-minded men or enthufiafis, and 
abandon themfelves to lazinefs, fuperftition, and the 
dreams of metaphyfics. We find in their difputesthe 
very fame ideas that occur in the writings of our moft 
celebrated metaphyficians; fuch as, fubftance, acci- 
dent, priority, pofteriority, immutability, indivifibili- 
ty, the vital and fenfitive foul; but withthis difference. 
that in India thefe fine difcoveries are very ancient, 
though it is buta very fhort time fince father Lon- 
bard, Thomas Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche 
aitonifhed all Europe with their dexterity in raifing 
thefe vifionary fyftems. As this abftracted manner 
of reafoning was derived to us from the Greek phi- 
lofophers, whofe refinements we have far exceeded, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themfclves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowledge 
from the Indians; unlefs we rather chufe to fup- 
pofe, that as the principles of metaphyfics lic open 

tc 
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to the capacities of all nations, the indalence of the 
Bramins may have produccd the fame effeét in India, 
as that of our monks has done in Europe: notwith- 
itanding the inhabitants of one country had never 
commiunicated their doétrines to-thofe of the other. 

SUCH are the defcendants of the ancient Brach- 
mans, whom antiquity never fpeaks of but with 
adiniration ; beca.fe the affectation of aufterity and 
myftery, and the piv ge of declaring the will of 
heaven have impofed uv n the vulgar in all ages. 
The Greeks aferibe to them the doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul, and certain notions con- 
cerning the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
future rewards and punifhments. 

To this fpecies of knowledge, which is the more 
flattering to the curiofity of man in proportion as 
it tranfcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans 
added an infinite number of religious obfervanccs, 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his fchool ; 
fuch as, fafting, prayer, filence, and contempla- 
tion ; virtues of the imagination, which have a 
more powerful effeét upon the vulgar than thofe 
of a ufeful and benevolent tendency. The Brach- 
mans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becaufe they affected to pay them fo much 
regard; and as the protectors of mankind, becautfe 
they paid them no regard at all. INo bounds were 
therefore fet to the reipect and gratitude that were 
Mhewn them; princes themfclves did not fcruple 
to confult thefe reclufes upon any critical conjunc- 
ture, froin afuppofition, no doubt, that they were 
iInfpired ; fince it was impeMble to imagine that 

thev 
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they had the advantages of a We can 
{carcely, however, deny that there might be among 
them fome men of real virtue, whofe minds relifhed 
the pure and ingenuousdelights of ftudy and {cience; 
and who, by nobly raifing their thoughts to the 
contemplation of the firt Being, muft have had 
more powerful incitements to render themfelves 
worthy of his care, and none to uftify them in de- 
ceiving, andtyrannizingo | fellow-creatures. 
Tue military clafs c ififts of the Rajas on the 
coaft of Coromandel, and the Nairs on the coaft 
of Malabar. There are likewife whole nations, 
the Canarins and the Miarattas for inftance, who 
affume the profeffion, cither becaufe they are the 
defcendants of fome tribes originally devoted to 
arms, or becaufe times and circumftances have in- 

troduced a change in their primitive inititutions. 
Tre third clafs confifts entirely of hufbandmen, 
and there are few countries where this fet of men 
have a better title to the gratitude of their fellow- 
fubjccts ; they are laborious and induftrious, per- 
feétly acquainted with the art of diftributing their 
rivulets, and of making the burning foil they in- 
habit as fertile as poffible. They are in India what 
they would be every where elfe, if not corrupted 
or opprefied by government, the moft honeft and 
virtuous of men. This clafs, which was formerly 
much refpected, was free from tyranny,: and the 
ravages of war; never were the huibandmen 
obliged to bear arms ; their lands and their la- 
bours were held equally facred; they ploughed 
their fields within view of contending armies, who 
fuffered 
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fuffered them to purfue their peaceful *911 without 
moleftatien ; their corn was never fet on fire, nor 
their trees cut down; religion too, that all-power- 
ful principle, lent her affiftgnce to reafon, which, 
though it inculcates indeed the propriety of pro- 
tectine ufeful occupations, has not of itfelf fufiicient 
influence to enforce the execution of its own laws. 

Tue tribe of mechanics was branched out into 
as many fubdivifisns there are trades; no one 
was allowed to relinqui h the profeffion of his pa- 
rents ; for whicn reafon induftry and vafialage 
have ever gone hand in hand, and carried the 
arts to as high perfection as they can poffibly at- 
tain without the affiftance of tafte and imagina- 
tion, which feldom unfold themfelves but uncer 
the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 

Besitpes thefe tribes, there is a fifth, which is 
the outcaft of all the reit; the members of it are 
employed in the meaneft offices of fociety; they 
bury the dead, carry away dirt, and live upon the 
flefh of animals that die natural deaths ; they are 
held in fuch abhorrence, that if any of their focie- 
ty dares to touch any perfon belonging to the other 
claffes, he has a right to kill him on the fpot; they 
are called Parias. 

In Malabar there is another race of men, called 
Poulichees, who fuffer ftill greater injuries and 
hardfhips ; they inhabit the forefts, where they 
are not permitted to build huts, but are obliged 
to make 2 kind of neft upon the trees: when they 
are prefed with hunger, they howl like wild beafts 


to excite the compaffion of the paflengers. The 
moit 
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moft charit ble among the Indians depofit fome 
ricè or othe food at the foot of a tree, and retire 
with ail pofñble haftc, to give the famifhed wretch 
an opportunity of taking it without mecting with 
his benefaétor, who would think himfelf polluted 
by coming near him. 

Tue Europeans, by living with thefe unhappy 
people upon terms of common bumanity, at length 
made themfelves almoft eqvally the objects of detef- 
tation among the Indians ‘This deteftation prevails 
even to this day in the inland parts of the country, 
where the want of intercourfe keeps alivethofe rooted 
prejudices, which wear off gradually near the fea- 
coafts, where the interefts and mutual wants of 
commerce unite men with each other, and confe- 
quently introduce jufter notions of human nature. 

ALL thefe claffes are for ever feparated from 
each other by unfurmountable barricrs ; they are 
not allowed to intermarry, live, or eat together. 
Whoever tranfereffes this rule, is banifhed as 2 
difgrace to his tribe. 

Bur it is quite otherwife when they go in pil- 
gerimage to the temple of Jagrenat, or the Supreme 
Being. At thefe feafons the Bramins, the Raja 
or Nair, the hufbandman and mechanic carry 
their offerings, and eat and drink promifcuoully ; 
they are there admonifhed that the diftinctions of 
birth are of human inftitution, and that all men 
are brethren and children of the fame God. 

THe religious fyftem which has given a fanc- 
tion to the fubordination of rank among the In- 
dians, has not had fufficient influence to prevent 

them 
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them entirely from afpiring to thof marks of 
dtitinction which are appropriated to he fuperior 
clafles Ambition, fo natural to mankind, has 
fometimes exerted itfelf, and fingular expedients 
have been tried by men jealous of fuperiority to 
fhare with the Bramins the vencration of the 
mulritude ; this has given riic to a race of monks 
known in India by@éthe name of F irs. 

Men of all the trib or caftes are permitted to 
follow this clafs of life othing more is required 
than to emulate the Bram as in abftracted contem- 
plation and indolence; but at the fame time they are 
obliged to furpafs them in exceffiveaufteritics, which 
{trike the mildeft people in the world with religious 


horror. The appearance of thefe fanatics exceeds . 


imagination; fome of them wallow in the dirt, others 
accuftom themfelves to painful poftures, extending 
their arms over their head till they are unable to 
recover their natural pofition; and a third fort con- 
tinue ftanding feven or eight days together, which 
occafions prodigious fwellings in their legs; they all 
of them enter into an engagement never to wafh their 
bodies, or comb their hair ; and to oppofe and dif- 
grace nature, with a view of recommending them- 
felves to its author. The refpeét paid them by the 
people is their only recompenfe for thefe facrifices, 
which infinitely exceed all the mortifications prac- 
tifed by the European monks; if thofe may be 
called mortificetions, which are nothing more 
than fingular ceremonies practifed at an carly age, 
when to get rid of fcruples concerning the grati- 
feation of natural and forbidden paffions, the 
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youthful unagination ardently embraces any fyftem 
of lite, hor'ever extravagant, provided it hus fto- 
ceived the public fanction, and is calculated to ad- 
miniiter to their pleafypres. 

T110UGH in the facred books of the Indians we do 
not meet with thofe inftances of the marvellous, 
which fometimes ftrike fo forcibly in the Greck 
theelogy, their nythology is as iregular as that of 
almoft any othe people. We do not find, in parti- 
cular, any connection between their religious prin- 
ciples and the feveral c -des that form the bafis of 
their government. Tl > fhaftah is looked upon by 
fome as a commentary on the vedam, and by othcrs 
as an original work, an extract of which has been 
lately publifhed in England, and has thrown fome 
light upon this fubject. This book teaches, that the 
Eternal Being abforbed in the contemplation of his 
own effence, formed the refolution of created beings, 
who might partake of his glory. He fpokc, and 
angels rofe into exiftence; they fang in concert the 
praifes of their Creator, and harmony reigned in 
the ccleftial regions, when two of thts sjuius 
having revolted, drew a legion after them. The 
Supreme Being drove them into a place of tor- 
ment, from whence they were releafed at the in- 
terceffion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, 
which at once im{pared them with joy and terror. 
The rebels were fentenced, undér different forms, 
to undergo punifhments in the lowcift of the 
fifteen planets, in proportion to the enormity of 
their firft offence ; accordingly cach angel under- 


weni cighty-feven tran{migratyons upon earth, 
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before he animated the body of a cow, which holds B a K 


tho higheft rank among the animal trib s. Thefe 
different tranfmigrations are confidered as fo many 


ftages of expiation, preparatory to a ftate of proba- 


tion, which commences as foon as the angel tranf- 
migrates from the body of ‘the cow into a human 
body : in this fituation the Creator enlarges his in- 
tellectual faculties, and conftitutes lam a free agent: 
and his good or bad canduct haftens or retards the 
time of his pardon. ‘Thhe-good are at their death, 
re-united to the Supreme. 3eing, and the wicked 
begin anew the æra of their &xpiation. 

Hience it appears, from this tradition of the 
fhaftah, that the metempfychofis is an actual pu- 
nifhment, and that the fouls which animate the 
generality of the brute creation, are nothing more 
than wicked fpirits. ‘This é€xplanation is certain- 
ly not univerfally adopted in India. It was pro- 
bably invented by fome devotee of a melancholy 
and rigid caft, as the doctrine of the tranfmipra- 
tion of fouls feems originally to have been founded 
ratncr on hope than fear. 

In faét, it is natural to fuppofe that it was only 
adopted at firft as an idea that flattered and foothed 
mankind, and would eafily be embraced in a 
country where men, living under the influence 
of a delicious climate and a mild government, 
began to be fenfible of the fhortnefs of life. A 
fyftem, therefore, which extended it beyond its 
natural limits could not fail to be well received. 
It is a confolation to an old man, who fecs him- 
felf deferted by all that is dear: to him, to ima- 
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gine’ that his ecnjoyments will ftill remain, and 
that his ¢rffolution only opens a pafiage to ano- 
ther fcene pf exiftence. At the fame tim , itis 
equally a matter of cenfolation to the fricsnds who 
attend him in his lat moments, to think, that in 
leaving the world he docs not relinquith the hopes 
of rifing once more into life. Hence was the rife 
ancé proegrefs of the doctrine of tranf{migration. Rea- 
fon, diffatisfied with this illufion, may urge in vain, 
that without recolleétion tiere can be no continu- 
ance or identity of bein ; and phat if a man does 
not remember that he. as exifted, he is in the fame 
Yituation as if he had never exifted before :——Sen- 
timeént adopted what reafon dilallowed. 

Tue fhattah, no doubt, has given a greater 
air of feverity to the doctrine of the metempfycho- 
fis, with a view of making it more inftrumental 
in fupporting the fyftem of morality necefflary 
to be eftablifhed. In faét, upon this idea of 
tran{miigration confidered in the light of a punifh- 
ment, the fhaftah explains the duties which the 
angels were required to perform. The principal 
ones were charity, abftinence from animal food, 
and a fcrupulous adherence to the profeffian of 
their anceftors. This laft-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all thefe people agree, notwithftanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning its origin, 
is without example, unlefs it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whofe inftitutions and thofe of 
the Indians have certainly {fome hiftorical rela- 
tion to each other, which is now unknown to 
us. But though the Egyptian daws eftablifhed a 
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diftinétioh of ranks, none were held in contempt; 
while, on the contrary, the Jaws of Brama, by 
the introduction, perhaps, of iome a ostfes, feem 
to have condemned one part of the naticn to pain 
and infamy. 

‘THERE is reafon to believe that the Indians were 
almoft as civilized when Brama in tituted his lews, 
as they are at prefent. Whenevera community be- 
gins to affume a ccrtai forni, it naturally divides 
into feveral claffes, acca ling to the variety and 
extent of thofe arts that ar neceflary to fupply its 
demands. 

Ir was doubtlefs the intention of Brama, by 
confirming thefe different profcfhons by fanctions 
of religion, and confining the ecxercife of them 
perpetually to the fame families, to give them a 
lafting eftablifhment on political principles; but 
he did not forcfee that by thefe means he fhouid 
obttruct the progrefs of difcoveries, which, in the 
end, might give rife to new occupations. Ac- 
corcais If we may judge by the fcrupulous at- 
tention paid by the Indians at this day to the laws 
of Brama, we may affirm that induftry has made 
no advances among this people, fince the time of 
this legiflator; and that they were almoft as civilized 
as they are at prefent, when they firft reccived his 
laws. ‘This remark is fufficicnt to give us an idea 
of the antiquity of thefe people, who have made 
no improvements in knowledge fince an æra which 
deems to be the niolt ancient in hiftory. 

Brama prefcribed different kinds of food for 
thete refpective tribes. The military, and fome 
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other ranks were permitted to eat venifon and mut- 
ton. Fifh wis allowed to fome hufbandmen an@ ine- 
chanics. thers lived upon milk and veg tables. 
Nong of the Bramins’ ate any thing tha had life. 
Upon the waole, thefe people are extr mely fober; 
but their abftinence varices in proportion to the 
greater or lefs labour required in their profeffions. 

Tury marryiin their infancy, and their wives 
maintain a character of fidciity unknown in other 
countries. Some of th fuperior ranks are al- 
lowed the privilege of \aaving feveral wives. It 
is well known that the wives of the Bramins burn 
themfelves on the death of their hufbands, and 
they feem to be the only perfons who are obliged 
to it by the laws. Qthers, however, have bcen 
difpofed to follow their example, led by that 
point of honour to which fo many victims are fía- 
crificed in all countries. This cruel injunction is 
confined to widows who have no iffue. ‘“Thofe 
who have children are expeé€ted to take care of 
their education and fettlement inthe worl’ Were 
it not for this precaution, the ftate, which ought 
to be the guardian of thefe orphans, would be 
laden with a very oppreffive burthen. 

Since the Moguls became matters of Indoftan, 
thefe horrible fpecétacles have been much lefs fre- 
quent, as it cofts a fum too confiderable for any 
but the rich to obtain a licence for that purpofe. 
But this obftacle has fometimes made their incli- 
nations “the ftronger. Some women have been 
known to devote themfclves for feveral ycars to 
the loweft and moft laborious employments, in 

order 
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order to raife money to defray the es pences of 
this c.. ravagant fuicide. Others have >een more 
eagerly a aibitious of facrificing themfel cs, in pro- 
portionas -nes of this kind became lef common. 

A FEW ye: s ago a young, beauti 1, and rich 
widow of Surat afpired to this high honour. ‘The 
governor refufed grant her perm ffon to confign 
herfelf, with all her valuable accon plifhments, to 
the flames. Thelady, ull of indignation, tooka 
handful of burning coals, d, feemingly regardlefs 
of the pain, faid in afirm to to the governor: Con- 
fider not alone the tendernefs of mya, , fee with what in- 
fenfibility I hold tkis fire in my hands 3; aad know that 
tuith equal conftancy I fhall throw myfelf into the fames. 

ALL the women, however, are not animated 
with this enthufiaftic intrepidity. Many of them, 
who were ambitious of devoting themfelves to the 
mianes of their hufbands, have been feized with an 
involuntary tremor when their approaching fate ap- 
peared in all its horrors. To encourage them to 
thre grz action, fo contrary to reafon and nature, 
a mixture is given them, which, by ftupifving the 
fenfes, removes the apprehenfions which the pre- 
paration for death muft unavoidably occafion. The 
moment the intoxication takes place, thefe unfor- 
tunate widows are direétly thrown upon the fatal 
pile; and to this ftratagcm, invented by the ad- 
vocates for fanaticifin, are to be attributed thofe 
fecming figns of joy and fatisfaction, which appear 
in their countenances at the fight of thofe devour- 
ing flames that are ready to reduce them te afhes. 
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a u a K Tars inffitutiqn is not attributed to Brama, but 
wt rather feem to be the invention of fomè Bra `, 


who carrie his jealoufy beyond the grave It is 


a piece of nement, di¢tated by a barb rous and 
over-ftrain affection, and fuitable to t 1e character 
of thefe fupe ious mortals, who think there is 


an effential meri in rigid morality, and what they 
cali a fuperior p ity. 
THESE peopl are of ami `, humane difpofition, 


and are afmoft ttrangers paffions that prevail 
among us. What motiv of ambition can there be 
among men who are Lined to continue always in 


the fame ftate ? They love peaccable labour and an 
indolent life, and often quote this paflage of one of 
their favourite authors: Tis better to fit fill than to 
walk; better to Reep than to awake; But death is beftof all 

THEIR temperance, and the exceffive heats of 
the climate, reftrain the violence oi their paffions, 
and weaken their propenfity ta amorous pleafures. 
Avarice, which reigns chiefly in people of weak 
bodies, and ttie minds, is almoft their only paffion. 

WE may judge of their ingenuity in arts by the 
fpecimens that are brought from India. ‘They are 
not to be made without much difficulty, but they 
are deftiture of tafte and elegance. ‘The {fciences 
are {till more neglected, nor have they the leaft 
notion of mechanics ; before they were acquainted 
with the. Mohammedans, no bridges had ever been 
erected. ‘The Pagodas are in general nothing more 
than miferable ftructyres of a fquare form, ad- 
mitting no light but at the entrance, which always 
fronts. the eaft; this defeat is fupplied by tapers, 


which 
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which are kept burning by the piousan devout. It 
13 Terted, howecycr, that their great «Pagodas are 
regula-ly built, and that the ornaments*both within 
and wit... ttt are of confiderzble value The idol is 
placed int; e center of the building, fí chat the Pa- 
rias who are not admitted into the s nple, may have 
a Geht of it through the gates. ‘in thefe Pagodas 
there are cifterns of water for the purification of the 
Indians. “[hefe fupe.. itious cerernonies are chiefly 
obferved by the people It is faid that there are 
{till fome of tht Bramins vho know how to calcu- 
jate eclipfes; but it is nut very eafy to difcover 
whether this is done by means Sf fome of their ta- 
bles derived from their anceftors, or whether they 
are really acquainted with the theory previoufly ne- 
ceflary towards the folution of fuch problems. 

THE military clafs have chofen to fix their refi- 
dence in the northern provinces, and the peninfula 
is chiefly inhabited by the inferior tribes. Hence 
it has happened, that all the powers who have at- 
tacked Jadia by fea, have met with fo little refift- 
ance. It may not be amifs to remind thofe philo- 
fophers who maintain that man is an animal def- 
tined to fubfift upon the fruits of the earth, that 
the military people who indulge in animal food, 
are more robuit, courageous and {prightly, and live 
longer than thefe of the other claffes who feed 
upon vegetables; at the fame time it muft be 
owned, that the difference between the inhabitants 
of the north and fouth, is of too uniform a caf to 
be attributed entirely to the particular Kind of nou- 


the 
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the air, lefs f rtility and more labour and exercife, 
with a more aried kind of life; all thefe cirasn- 
ftances whet wae appetite, brace the nerves, aife a 
{pirit of refc¢ution and aétivity, and give a firmer 
tone tothe org s: onthe other hand, tac heats of 
the fouth, together with great quantities of fruit, 
an active life, ac nftant perfpiratian, a more free 
and more lavifh wie of the means conducive to po- 
pulation, more indulgence in;effeminate pleafures, 


and a fedantry and unifo — courte of life, while 
they increafe the numb of births, occafion a 
fpeedier diffolution. por the whole it fhould feem, 


that though man was not by nature defigned to con- 
fume the flefh of animals, he is endued with a power 
of accommodating himfelf to the various modes of 
life that prevail in every different climate, and 
either hunts and lives upon flefh or vegetables ; or 
turns fhepherd or hufbandman according to the 
fertility or barrennefs of the foil. 

“Tue religion of Brama was antiently, and ftill 
continues to be, divided into eighty-three feste, 
which agree in fome fundamental points, and have 
no difputes about the reft; they live in amity with 
men of all perfuafions, as their own does not oblige 
them to make profelytes. The Indians feldom admit 
{trangers to their worfhip, and always with the great- 
eft reluctance. This was in fome méafure the fpirit 
of the ancient fuperftition, as it appears among the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans : 
and though it has occafioned fewer ravages than the 
zéal of making converts, it prevents rhe intercourfes 
of focicty, and raifes an additional barrier between 
one people and another. WHEN 
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Warn we confider how bounteoufl nature has 
p: sided forthe happinefs of thefe fermle countries, 
where. very want is eafily fupplied; ind that the 
compafi. nate temper and morals ofth Indians ren- 
derthemeg iallyaverfe from perfecutie: andthefpirit 
of conqueft, we cannot help lamen ang that a barba- 
rous inequality fhould have difting aifhed one part of 
the nation by power and privileges, while the reft of 
the inhabitants are loac.:d with mifery and contempt. 
What can be the caufe sf this ftrange illufion? It 
muft doubtlefs be traced t. that principle which has 
been the conftant fource ot he calamities that 
have befallen the inhabitants of this globe. 

WeE need only fuppofe that a powerful people, 
with few lights to direét them, adopt an original 
error, which ignorance brings into fafhion: as 
foon as this error becomes general, it is made the 
bafis of an intire fyftem of politics and morality ; 
and men begin to find that their innocent pro- 
penfities run counter to their duty. In order to 
conform o this new plan of morality, they muft 
perpetually be offering violence to the order of 
nature. This continual ftruggle will introduce’ 
a moift amazing contrariety into their manners ; 
and the nation will be compofed of a fett of 
wretches, who will pafs their lives in mutually tor- 
menting each other, and accufing nature. Such is 
the picture of all the people upon earth, except- 
ing, perhaps, a few facieties of favages. Abfurd 
prejudices have perverted human reafon, and even 
ftifled that inftinét which teaches animals to refift 
opprefion and ryranny. Multitudes of the human 

race 
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FO oR race mpicmy fubmit to be a tort of vafials toa 
t fnil numbec of men who opprels theni- 


Suciz ist fatal progrefs of that origina! error, 
whichdinps aire has either produced er k pt up in 
the mind of man. May true knowledge :evive thofe 


rights of reafonatic beings, w hich to be recovered, 
want only to be?xnown! Ye tages of the earths 
philofophers of avery nation, it is yours alone to 
make laws by pointing then, out to your country- 


men. Take the glorious olution to inftruct your 
fellow creatures, and b oafiured that it is much 
eafier to propagat ruth ihan error, Mankind, 


animated by the detire of happinefs, to which you 
will point the way, will liften to you with atten- 
tion. Make thofe millions of hireling flaves blufh, 
who are always ready, at the command of their 
miafters, to deftroy their fellow-citizens. Roufe 
all the powers of human nature to oppofe this fub- 
verfion of focial laws. ‘Teach mankind that li- 
berty is the inftitution of God , authority that of 
man. LTExpofethofe myfterious arts which hold the 
world in chains and darknefs: let the people be 
fenfible how fər their credulity has been impofed 
upon ; let them re-affume with onc accord the ufe 
of thcir faculties, and vindicate the honour of the 
human racc. 


Besiprs the natives, the Portugucfe found Mo- 
hammedans in India, fome of whom came from 
the borders of Africa. The greateft part of them 
were dcfcendants of the Arabs, who cither fettled 
here or made incurfions. They had poffeffed them- 


felves of all the countrics as far as the Indus, by 
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the force of arms. The moft enterprizing among 
them paffed this river, and fucceffivety penetrated 
into he extremities of the eaft. On his immenfe 


continunt.they became the factors Arabia and 
Egypt, ad were treated with difting {hed re{peét 
by all the ‘evercigns who wifhed Keep up an in- 


tercourfe with thefe countries. Jere they multi- 
plied toa great acgrce ; for as the3r religion allowed 
poligamy, they ma “ed in every place where they 
maceany ftuy. | 

Tarr fuccefsewas fti] more rapid and lafting in 
the iflands that liefcatterec this ocean. T'he want 
of commerce procured them tu beft reception both 
from princes and their fubjects. ‘They foon rofe to 
the higheft dignities in thefe petty ftates, and be- 
came the arbiters of government. ‘They took ad- 
vantage of the fuperiority of their knowledge, and 
the fupport they received from their country, to 
eftablifh an univerfal dominion. ‘The defpots and 
their vaffals, in order to ingratiate themfelves with 
them, abandoned a religion to which they had no 
great attachment, for new opinions which might 
procure them fome advantages. This facrifice caft 
them the lefs, as the preachers of the Koran made 
no fcruple of mixing ancient fuperftitions among 
thofe they wifhed to eftablifh. 

TuHesE Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoftles 
and merchants at the fame time, had already pro- 
pagated their religion by purchafing a great num- 
ber of flaves, to whom, after they had betn cir- 
cumcifed and inflruéted in their doé€trine, they 
gave their freedom; but as a certain pride pre- 

vented 
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vented them irom mixing their blood with that of 
thefe freeduten, the latter have in time becon 
diftiné&t peo le, inhabiting the coaft of the adian 


peninfula f Goa to Mladrafs; they are prefent 
known in abar by the name of Po uiahs, and 
by that of Coo in Coromandel; the underftand 


neither the Per n, the Arabian, nor the Moorifh 
language, and c nfine themfelves to that of the 
countries in wlnch they liy ; the generality are 
addiéted to commerce, an rrofefs a {fpecies of 
Mohammedifm extremel corrupted by the Indian 
fuperflitions. 

INDOSTAN, whied has fince been almoft entirely 
reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the 
time of the arrival of the Portuguefe, divided be- 
tween the kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Bifnagar, Nar- 
zingua and Calicut, each of which reckoned feveral 
fovercigns, more or lefs powerful, among their tri- 
butaries. The laft of thefe monarchs, who is bet- 
ter known by the name of Zamorin, which anfwers 
to that of emperor, than by the name of his capi- 
tal city, poffefled the moft maritime ftates, and his 
empire extended over all Malabar. 

‘THERE is an ancient tradition, that when the 
Arabs began to eftablifh themfelves in India in the 
eighth century, the king of Malabar took fo great 
a fancy to their religion, that he not only embraced 
it, but determined to end his days at Mecca. Ca- 
licut, where he embarked, became a place fo dear 
and refpectable to the Moors, that they were in- 
fenfibly led to make it the conftant rendezvous of 
their fhips. ‘Thus by the fole effect of this fu- 

perftition, 
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perftition, this harbour, incommodi. s and dan- BOOK 
yerous as if was, became the richeft ftaple of thefe ~ 
cour ies. Precious ftones, pearls, amber, ivory, 
china-y.are, gold and filver, filks and ottons, in- 
digo, fug , all kinds of fpices, val able woods, 
perfumes, cautiful varnifh, and  natever con- 
duces to the elegance of life, wei carried thither. 
from al; parts f:the cat. Some of thefe rich com- 
moditiss came by fe but as navigation was nei- 
ther ív fafe nor pute with fo much fpirit as it is 
now, agreat deal was brought by land by buffaloes 
and elephants. 

Gama, having informed h.snfelf of thefe parti- The 

culars, when he touched at Melinda, hired an able na feale 

- . : r ment on *he 
pilot to conduct him to that port in which trade was coatiof ka- 
the moft flourifhing. Here he fortunately met with ii 
a Moor of Tunis, who underftood the Portuguefe 
language, and having feen with admiration the great 
atchievements of this nation on the coafts of Bar- 
bary, conceived a fondnefs for it which overcame 
his prejudices, ‘This predilection engaged the Moor 

o ufe all his intereft in favour of thefe ftrangers, who 
put themfelves entirely under his direction. He pro- 
cured Gama an audience of the Zamorin, who pro- 
pofed an alliance, and a treaty of commerce with the 
king his mafter. ‘This was upon the point of be- 
ing concluded, when the Muffulmen found means 
to throw a fufpicion upon a rival power, whofe 
courage, activity and knowledge they dreaded 
The reports they made to him of its ambition and 
reftlefinefs, made fuch an impreffion on the mind 
of the prince, that he refolved to deftroy thofe ad- 

venturers 
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BOOK venturers ta whom he had juft before given fo fa- 
kesent vourable niecepnon. 

Gama ‘ing informed of this change y his 
faithful gı | , fent his brother on boa . e fleet, 
telling him, you fhould hear that Ia brown into 

prifon, or put to ath, I forbid you, as yo w commander 
either to come to, affifiance, or revenge my death ; fet 
Jail immediately, and inform the king o the particulars of 


our voyage. > 

= Taery were happily not e iced to thefe extre- 
mities. The Zamorin, wko wanted neither power 
nor inclination w- ourage to put his defign in 
execution; andt admiral had leave to return to 
his fleet. After making fome well timed reprifals, 
which procured a reftitution of the merchandife he 
had left as a pledge in Calicut, he failed for 
Europe. 

Ir isimpoffible to defcribe the joy that prevailed 
at Lifbon on his return. The inhabitants beheld 
themfelves on the point of eftablifhing the richeft 
commerce in the world, and being not only avari- 
tious, but fuperftitious at the fame time, flattere | 
themfelves with the hopes of propagating their re- 
ligion either by perfuafion, or by the force of arms. 
The popes, who omitted no opportunity of con- 
firming the opinion of their fupreme authority upon 
earth, gave the Portuguefe all the çoafts they fhould 
difcover in the eaft, and infpired this little ftate 
with all the folly of conqueft. 

NuMBerRs were eager to embark on board the 
new fleet that was fitted out for an expedition to 
India. ‘Thirteen veffels that failéd from the Ta- 

gus, 
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rus, under the command of Aivares Cabral, ar- 
rived at Calicut, and reftored fome of the Zamo- 
rin’s fukjeéts whom Gama had carried away with 
him. Thale Indians fpoke highly of th wrreatiment 
they had recwived; but it was a long time before 
the Zamorin ‘was reconciled to the Prortuguefe ; the 
Mooritfh party prevailed, and the meople of Cali- 
cut, feduced by ®Yheir intrigues, maffacred fifty of 
the adventurers. Cahraw in revenge, burnt all the 
Arabian veffels in the harbour, cannonaded the 
town, and then failed hrf to Cochin and after- 
wards to Cananor. 

Tue kings of both thefe towns gave him fpices, 
offered him gold and filver, and propofed an alli- 
ance with him againft the Zamorin, to whom they 
were tributaries. ‘The kings of Onor, Culan, and 
feveral other princes, made the fame overtures ; 
flattering themfelves that they fhould all be relieved 
from the tribute they paid to the Zamorin, extend 
the frontiers of their ftates, and fee their harbours 
crouded with the fpoils of Afia. ‘This general infa- 
tuation procured to the Portuguefe fo great an ai- 
cendant over the whole country of Malabar, that 
wherever they appeared they gavè the law. No fo- 
vereign was fuffered to enter into an alliance with 
them, unlefs he would acknowledge himfeif depen- 
dent on the court of Lifbon, give leave that a cita- 
del fhould be built in his capital, and fell his mer- 
chandife at the price fixed bythe buyer. The forcign 
merchant was obliged to wait till the Portuguete had 
completed their lading; and no perlon was furred 
to navigate thefe feas without producing pail- 

Y ote I. bt ports 
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9.0 ™ ports from them. ‘The wars in which they were 
~~ unavoidably engaged, gave little interruptiaf to 
their trade ; with a fmall number of men Chey de- 
feated numherous armies; their enemie met with 
them every where, and always fled Wefore them; 
and, ina {fhor time, the fhips of pie Moors, of 
the Zamorin and his dependents, o longer dared 

to make their appearance. 

Tue Portuguefe, thus I ecg¢ume the conquerors of 
the eaft, were perpetually. Tending rich cargoes to 
their own country, which refounded with the fame 
of their. exploits. Fhe port of Lifbon gradually 
became the refort of all the traders in Europes, and 
the grand mart of Indian commodities; for the 
Portugucfe, who brought them immediately from 
India, fold them at a lOwer rate than the merchants 
of other nations. 

To fecure and extend thefe advantages, it be- 
came neceflary to call in the aid of refle&étion to 
correct and ftrengthen what had hitherto been the 
offspring of chance, a: fingular intrepidity, anda 
happy concurrence of circumftances. It was ne- 
ceflary to eftablifh a fyftem of power and com- 
merce, which, at the fame time, that it was exten- 
five enough to take in all objeéts, fhould be fo well 
connected, that all the parts of the grand ftruc- 
ture they meant to raife, fhould mutually ftrengthen 
each other. Notwithftanding the information the 
court of Lifbon had received from the accounts 
tran{mitted from India, and the teftimony of thofe 
who had hitherto been intrufted with the manage- 


ment of her interefts in that quarter; it wifely re- 
pofed 
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pofed all its confidence in Alphonfo Alouguerque, BOOK 
the moft difcerning of all the Portuguefe who had T. a 
been in Afia. 

THE new viceroy acquittéd himfelf wetyond ex- 
pectation: he found it neceffary that Portugal 
fhould have an eftablifhment whieh might eafily 
be defended, where there was a geod harbour and 
a wholefome aii, amd where the Portuguefe might 
refrefh themfelves, afte the fatigués of their paf- 
{age from Europe. With this view he caft his eyes 
upon Goa, which he forefaw would be an impor- 
tant acquifition to Lifbon. 

Goa, which rifes in the form of an amphithea- 
tre, is fituated near the middle of the coaft of Ma- 
labar, upon an ifland feparated from the continent 
by the two branches of a river which falls into the 
fea at fome diftance from the city, forming under 
its walls one of the fineft harbours in the world. 
This 1fland is reckoned to be ten leagues in circum- 
ference. Within this little fpot are to be feen hills, 
vallies, woods, canals, fprings of excellent water, 
a city magnificently built, market-towns. and large 
villages. Before the entrance into the port, we ob- 
ferve the two peninfulas Salfet and Barda, which 
equally ferve the purpofes of defence and fhelter. 
They are guarded by forts lined with artillery, 
where all fhips are obliged to ftop before they come 
to an anchor in the harbour. 

Goa, though not fo confiderable at that time as 
it has been fince, was looked upon as the moft ad- 
vantageous poft in India It belonged to the king 
of the Decan ; but Idalean, who was intrufted with 

F 2 the 
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the government of it, had afiumed an independency, 
and endeavoured to extend his powcr in Malabar. 
Whhdae this ufurper was purfuing his fcehemes onthe 
continent, Albuquerque appeared before the gates 
of Goa, toot the city by ftorm, and accuired this 
valuable advantage with very little los. 

IpALcAN, apprized of the lofs the king had fuf- 
tained, did not hefitate a mg’me*c what meafures 
he fhould take. In conju tien even withthe In- 
dians his enemies, who were almoft as much in- 
terefted in this matter as nimfelf, he marched to- 
wards the capita, -. há degree of expedition never 
known before in that country. The Portuguefe 
having no firm footing, and finding themfelves un- 
able to preferve their conqueft, retreated to their 
fhips which kept their ftation in the harbour, and 
fent to Cochin for a reinforcement. While they 
were waiting forit, their provifions failed. Idalcan 
offered them a fupply, giving them to underftand, 
That he chofe to cosquer by arms, and not by famine. 
It was cuftomary at that time, in the Indian wars, 
for the armies to fuffer provifions to be carried to 
their enemies, Albuquerque rejeéted the offer 
made him, with this reply, TZhat he would re- 
ceive no prefents from Idalcan till they were friends. 
The fuccour he hourly expeéted never arrived. 

Tunis difappointment determired him to retreat, 
and to poftpone the execution of his darling pro- 
je&t to a more favourable opportunity, which pre- 
fented itfelf a few months after. Idalcan being 
obliged to take the field again to preferve his do- 
minions from abfolute deftruction, Albuquerque 

made 
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nade a fadden attack upon Goa, which he carried 
by nrm, and fortified himfelf in the place. As 
the hart our of Calicut wa. cood for nothing, and 
ceafed to ke frequented by the Arabian vcffels, all 
its trade end riches were transferred to this city, 
which becarm the metropolis of all the Portugucfe 
fettlements in: idia. | 
‘Tne natives © ta country were too weak, too 
difpirited, and too’ . uč at variance, to puta ftop 
to the fuccefs of this ei _erprizing nation. Nothing: 
remainec to be done but. guard againft the Egyp- 
tians, nor was the leat pı ca “ion either omitted 
wr neglected. | 
Ecyrr, which is confidered as the parent of all 
hidorical antiquities, the fource of policy, and the 
nurfery of arts and {ciences, after having remained 
for ages in a ftate of feparation from the reft of the 
world, who were held in contempt by this wife 
country, underftood and practifed navigation. The 
inhabitants had long neglected the Mediterranean, 
where they did not certainly expeét any great ad- 
vantages, and directed their courfe towards the In- 
dian ocean, which was the true channel of wealth. 
STRUCK with the fituation of this country be- 
tween two feas, one of which opens the road to the 
eaft, and the other to the weft, Alexander formed 
the defign of fixing the feat of his empire in Egypt, 
and of making it the centre of trade to the whole 
world. This prince, who had more difcernment 
than any other conqueror, faw that if it were pof- 
fible to form an union between his prefent and fu- 
fure acquifitions, he muft make choice of a coun- 
F 3 try 
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try which nature feems to have placed, ae it were, 
iri contact with Africa and Afia to connect them 
with Europe. The premature death of the greateft 
commander that’ hiftory and fable have held forth 
to the admiration of mankind, would for ever have 
annihilated thefe vaft projeéts, had rhey not been 
in part purfued by Ptclemy, oneof kis lieutenants; 
who, upon the divifion of me noft magnificent 
{poil ever known, claimed *#-9¢6pt for his fhare. 

In the reign of this ney fovereign and his im- 
mediate fucceflors, commerce made prodigious im- 
provements. Ale fhd 1a was the mart of the mer- 
chandife that came from India, by the red fea, to 
the port of: Berenice. 

A WRITER, who has entered deeply into this 
fubject, and whofe accounts we follow, tells us, 
that fome of the numerous vefiels that were built 
in confequence of thefe conneétions, traded only 
in the gulph with the Arabians and Abyfiinians. 
Among thofe which ventured out into the main 
ocean, fome of them failed fouthward to the right 
along the eaftern cdéafts of Africa, as far as the 
ifland of Madagafcar ; and others fteering to the 
left towards the Perfian gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people on its 
banks, particularly with the Greeks, whom Alex- 
ander had brought there with him in his expedi- 
tions. Others, grown ftill more enterprifing from 
the hopes of gain, penetrated as far as the mouths 
of the Indus, traverfed the coaft of Malabar, and 
touched at the ifland of Ceylon, known by thean- 


cients under the name of Taprobane. A very 
3 {mall 
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{mall namber paffed through the Coromandel to go BOOK 
up the river Ganges, as far as Palybotra, a town “~— 
the maft celebrated in India en account of its riches. 
‘Thus, ‘induftry proceeded by gradual adwances, 
from one river or coaft to another, to appropriate 
the productions of thofe countsies that abound moft 
in fruits, flowers, perfumes precious ftones, and 
all the delicac. s af voluptuous luxury. 

THe boats nmde ufe of in thefe expeditions 
were long and flat, not unlike thofe that are feen 
upon the Nile. Before the invention of the com- 
pafs, in confequence of which, larger veffels car- 
rying more fail were fitted out for the main ocean: 
it was necefflary to row clofe to the fhore, and to 
follow the windings of the coaft from one point 
of land to another. ‘The fides of the fhips were 
alfo made lefs, in order to weaken the power of 
the wind over them ; and the fhips lefs deep, for 
fear of ftriking againft rocks, fands, or fhallows. 
Thus a voyage not fo long by one-third as thofe 
which are now performed in lefs than fix months, 
fometimes lafted five years or more. What their 
vefiels wanted in fize, was fupplied by their num- 
bers; and the difadvantages of their flow failing 
were compenfated by the frequent fquadrons that 
were fitted out. 

‘THE Egyptians exported to India, as has been 
done ever fince, woollen manufactures, iron, lead, 
copper, fome {mall pieces of workmanfhip in elafs 
and filver, in exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoife- 
fhell, white and printed linens, filks, pearls, pre- 
cious ftones, cinnamon, {pices, and particularly 

F 4 frankincenfe; 
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= Se E frankincenfe ; which was a perfume the me¢ft in ef- 
=~ reem, on account of its being ufed in divine-worthip, 

and cantributing to the gratification of princes. It 
fold at fo high a price, that the merchdnts adulte- 
rated under pretense of improving it. So appre- 
henfive is avarice of being defrauded Sy poverty, 
that the workmen whe were employ d in making 
it were naked; having only a girate about their 
loins, the ends òf which were feuted by the fuper- 
intendant of the manufacture, 

ALL the fea-faring and tra@aiing nations in the Me- 
diterranean reforted to the ports of Egypt to purchafe 
the produce of India. When Carthage and Corinth 
became the victims of the vices introduced by their 
opulence, the Egyptians were themfelves obliged to 
export the riches with which thefe cities formerly 
loaded their own veffels. As their maritime power 
incréeafed, they extended their Navigation as far as 
Cadiz. ‘They could fcarcely fupply the demands of 
Rome, whofe luxury kept pace with its conquetts; 
at the fame time that they were arrived at fuch a 
pitch of extravagance themfelves, that the accounts 
given of it have the air of romance. Cleopatra, with 
whom their empire and hiftory expired, was as pro- 
fufe as fhe was voluptuous. But notwithftanding 
thefe incredible expences, the advantages they deri- 
ved from the Indian trade were fa great, that after 
they were fubdued and fpoiled, lands, provifions, and 
merchandife, bore double the price at Rome. If 
Piiny may he credited, the conqueror, by reinfta- 
ting the conquered in this fource of opulence, 
which was calculated rather to flatter their vanity 

than 
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than to aggrandize their powey, gained twenty B _ 
thoufand per cent. Though it rs eafy to fee that “——~— 
this calculation is*exapgerated, we may from thence 
form a conjecture what profits muft have been 
reaped in thofe diftant ages, when fhe Indians 
were not fo well acquainted with their own intereft. 

WHILE the Romans had virtue enough to pre- 
ferve the power. cq red by their anceftors, Egypt 
very much contri. ited. to fupport the dignity of 
the empire by the ri nes it brought thither from 
India. But the fulnets of luxury, like the corpu- 
lency of the body, is a. mptom of approaching: 
decay. ‘This vaft empire funk under its own 
weight, and, like levers of wood or metal whofe 
exceffive length contributes to their weaknefs, 
broke into two parts. 

EGyPptr was annexed to the eaftern enipire, 
which lafted longer than that of the weft; not 
being attacked fo foon, or with fo much vigour. 
If riches could have fupplied the place of courage, 
its fituation and refources would even have made 
it invincible. But the inhabitants of this empire 
had nothing except ftratagem to oppofe againft an 
enemy, who, befide the enthufiafm of a new reli- 
gion, were animated with all the {treneth of an 
uncivilized people. <A torrent thus increafing, as 
it deftroyed evcry thing in its paflage, was not tp 
be ftopped by fo flight a barriere In the feventh 
century it laid wafte feveral provinces, and Egypt 
amoneft the reft; which after having been one of 
the principal empires of antiquity, and the model 
of all modern monarchies, Was at length deftined 

tO 
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BOOK to fink into a ftate of languor and oblivion, in 

=~ which it remaingo this day. 
‘Tue Greeksgr pomforted themfelves under this 
_misforttine, on mading that the wars of the Sara- 
cens had eiverted the ftream of the Indian com- 
merce from Alexandria to Conftantinople, by two 
well-known channels. One of thefe w s the Euxine 
or black fea, where it was ufual o e nbark to go up 
the Phafis. Large veffels were at fait employed, and 
afterwards fmaller ones were introduced, which 
failed as far as Serapanna from whence, in four 
or five days, the mercha s conveyed their commo- 
dities by land-carriageto the river Cyrus, which falls 
into the Cafpian fea. Having croffed this tempeftu- 
gus ocean, they arrived at the mouth of the Oxus, 
which extended almoft as far as the fource of the In- 
dus, and from whence they returned the fame way, 
laden with the treafures of Afia. Such was one of the 
means of communication between this continent, 
always naturally rich, and that of Europe, which 
was then poor, and ruined by its own inhabitants. 
‘Tue other channel of communication was more 
eafy. The Indian veffels, failing from different 
coafts, paffed the Perfian gulph, and arrived at 
the banks of the Euphrates, where they unloaded 
their cargo ; which, from this river, was in one 
day fent by land-carriage to Palmyra. This city, 
the ruins of which ftill preferve an idea of its opu- 
lence, tranfported this merchandife through the 
deferts*to the confines of Syria. By this rich com- 
merce, it became more flourifhing than could have 
been expected from its fandy fituation. Since its 
deftruction, 
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deftruction, the caravans, after fome changes, con- BOOK 
{tantly took the road of Aleppo, ich, by means of “—~—— 
the port of Alexarrdretta, turned ùt currentat wealth 
to Conftantinople, that was at heneth hecome the 
general market of the produét ons of india. 

Tunis ativantage might alone have retarded 
the fall of tthe empire, rnd, perhaps, have re. 
ftored it to its arr ient grandeur: but that gran- 
deur had been a quired by its arms, its virtues, 
and its frugal manness 5; and it was now deftitute 
of all thofe means ol4maintaining its profperity. 
The Greeks, corrupted by the prodigious accef- 
fion of wealth, which their exclufive commerce 
poured in upon them almoft without any care or 
activity of their own, abandoned themfelves to 
an indolent and effeminate way of life, which in- 
fallibly leads to luxury ; fond only of the trivial 
amufements of glittering fhows, and the volup- 
tuous refinements of art; of futile, obfcure, and 
fophiftical difquifitions on matters of tafte, fenti- 
ment, and even religion and politics. ‘They 
could fuffer themfelves to be oppreffed, but 
knew not how to affert their right to be pro- 
perly governed ; and alternately made their court 
to tyrants by the moft abject adulation, or irri- 
tated them by a faint refiftance. ‘Thefe people 
were bought bey the emperors, who fold them 
to all the monopolizers who aimed to enrich 
themfelves by the ruin of the ftate. The go- 
vernment, ftill more corrupted than its fubjects, 
fuffered its navy to decay, and placed its whole 


dependence on the treaties it entered into with 
the 
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the {ftmangers, whafe Ships frequented its ports. 
The Italians had fenfibly engroffed the article of 
tranfpotgation, ve! ch the Greeks had fora long 
time kept in their own Bands. This brancn of bufi- 
nefs, which % rather laborious than profitable, was 
doubly ufeful to a tradiag nation, whofe hief riches 
confift in maintaining their vigour by 1 . our, Indo- 
lence haftened the deftruction . nftantinople, 
which was preffed and furrounae on all sides by the 
conquefts of the Turks. Tne .scnoefe fell into the 
precipice which their perfid nd avarice had digged 
for them. ivfohammed: . “fecond drove them from 
Caffa, to which face they had, of lete years, 
drawn the greateít part of the Afiatic trade. 

THe Venetians did not wait for this event to 
give them an opportunity of reviving their con- 
nections with Egypt. hey had experienced 
more indulgence than they expećted from a go- 
vernment efiablified fiance the left crufades, and 
nearly refembling that of Algiers. The Mam- 
melucs, who at the time of thefe wars had taken 
poffefion of a throne they had hitherto fupported, 
were for the moft ‘part flaves brought from 
Circaffia in their infancy, and trained up early toa 
military life. The fupreme authority was vefted 
in a chief, and a council compofed of four-and- 
twenty principal perfons, This military corps, 
which eafe would unavoidably have enervated, was 
recruited every year, by a multitude of brave ad- 
venturers, who flocked from all parts, with a view 
of making their fortune. ‘Thefe needy people 
were prevailed upon, by a fum of money and 

promiles, 
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promiirss, to confent that country fhonld be BOOK 
made the mart of Indi a merch? „dife. Th sthey “~~” 


were bribed inie a meafure, wyyych the litical 
iantereft of their ftate always require hem to 
adopt. “Khe inhabitants of ifa a Florence, 
the Catalans, and the Geno fe, received fome be- 
nefit from this change; `t it was of fignal ad- 
vantage to th V netians, by whofe management 
it was effeéted.. Affairs were in this fituation 
when the Portugu made their appearance in 
India. 

Trs great event, anal the confequences that 
immediately followed it, occafioned much un- 
eafinefs at Venice. This republic, fo celebrated 
for its wifdom, had lately been difconcerted by 2 
league which it could not oppofe, and certainly 
did not forefee. Several princes of different in- 
terefts who were rivals in power, and had pre- 
tenfions of an oppofite nature, united, in defiance 
of all the rules of juftice and policy, to deftroy a 
ftate which had not given-any of them the leaft 
umbrage; and even Lewis the XIIth, whofe in- 
tereft was moft concerned in the prefervation of 
Venice, brought it tothe brink of ruin by the 
victory of Aignadelle. ‘The quarrels which muft 
neceflarily arife among fuch allies, joined to the 
prudence of the republic, faved it from this dan- 
ger; which, though more imminent in appear- 
ance, was, in fact, not fo great nor fo immediate 
as that they were now expofced to by the ‘difco- 
very of a paflage to India by the Cape of Good 
¥fope. 

VENICE 
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mee: VENICE foon pereetyed that her commer e, and 

w— y CONÍEG uently hermvower, Was on the point of be- 
ing transferred ery the Portugucfe. Every expe- 
dient was tricd tsat an able adminiftration could 
fuggeft. Same of the fkilful emifflaries, which the 
{tate took care to reta n and employ dexteroufly in 
all places, perfuaded the Arabs fettled in their 
country, and thofe that were d pered over India, 
or the eaftern coaft of Africa, that as their interef 
was equally concerned with tnat of Venice, they 
ought to unite with her againaft a nation, which had 
made itfelf miftrefs of the common fource of their 
riches. 

‘THe rumour of this league reached the Sultan 
of Egypt, whofe attention was already awakened 
by the misfortunes he felt, as well as thofe he 
forefaw. ‘The cuftoms, which conftituted a prin- 
cipal branch of his revenue, and by which five 
per cent. was levied on the importation, and ten 
on the exportation of Indian goods, began to bring 
in little or nothing. The frequent bankruptcies, 
which were the neceflary confequence of the em- 
barrafiment of affairs, exafperated men’s minds 
again{t the government, which is always refpon- 
fible to the people for the calamities they endure. 
The militia, which was ill paid, fearing that their 
pay would be {ftill more precarious, raifed mu- 
tinies, which are more to be dreaded on the de- 
cline of a ftate, than in the time of its profperity- 
Egypt was equally a fufferer by the trade car- 
ried on by the Portuguefe, and by the obftructions 
their own was expofed to by their encroachments. 

THE 
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THE. Egyptians might heve extrfmated them- B on = 
felves from thefe incanvVenienci by fitting outa ~ 
fleet ; but the red fea afforded n naterials for the 
building 6f fhips. The Venet&ans removed thig 
obftacle by fending wood, and other materials to 
Alexandria. ‘They were couveyed by-the Nile to 
Cairo, from whence they were carried by camels 
to Suez. From twis celebrated port, in the year 
1508, four large yeffels, one galleon, two gallies, 
and three galliots, failed to India. | 
Tue Portuguefe, who forefaw this confederacy, Esha sade 
had the preceding year td a fcheme to prevent ty ore 
by making themfelves mafters-of the red fea: fe- thercd fa 
cure, that with this advantage they fhould have no- 
thing to fear from this connection, nor from the 
combined forces of Egypt and Arabia. With this 
view, they formed a plan to feize upon the ifland of 
socotora, well known by the name of Diofcorides 
to the ancients, from the abundance and excellence 
of its aloes. It lies in the gulph of the red fea, a 
hundred and eighty leagues from the ftraits of Ba- 
belmandel formed by the Cape of Guardafui on the 
African fide, and by the Cape of Fartack on the 
fide of Arabia. 
TRISTAN D’AcuGNna failed from Portugal with a 
confiderable armament to attack this ifland. Upon 
his landing, he was encountered by Ibrahim, fon of 
the king of the people of Fartack, who was fove- 
reign of part of Arabia and Socotora. This young 
prince was killed in the engagement; the Portu- 
guefe befieged the only town that was in the ifland, 
and carried it by ftorm, though it was defended to 
the 
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BOOK the laft extremity bya garrifon fuperior in umber 
——~——’,_ to their fmall arév'y. [hr foldicrs that Com pofed 
this garrifon deteranined not ee furvive the fon of 
their fovercign, r ‘ufed to capitulate, antl were all, 
to the lat man, p to the fword. D’Acugna’s 
troops, by their intre] idity, proved an over-match 

for their bravery. 

Tuis fuccefsful enterprife was na attended with 
the advantages that were expected trom it. It was 
found that the ifland was bgrren, that it had no 
port, and that the fhips thas’came ffom the red fea 
never touched there, theugh they could not enter 
the gulph without taking an obfervation of it. 
Accordingly, the Egyptian fleet found a fafe paf- 
fage into the Indian ocean, where it joined that of 
Cambaya. Thefe united armaments had the advan- 
tage of the Portuguefe, who were confiderably 
weakened by the great number of veffels they had 
lately fitted out to carry merchandife to Europe. 
This triumph, however, did not laft long; the 
conquered party got reinforcements, and regained 
their fuperiority, which they ever after preferved. 
The armaments, which continued to come from 
Egypt, were always beaten and difperfed by the 
{mall Portuguefe fquadrons that cruized at the en- 
trance of the gulph. 

As, however, thefe fkirmifhes kept up a conftant 
alarm, and occafioned fome expence, Albuquer- 
que thought it incumbent on him to put an end to 
them by the deftruction of Suez. But a thoufand 
obftacles oppofed the execution of this projeét. 


"THE 
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Tue ed fea, which takegtts me from the co- BOOK 
rals, madrepores, and marine pl ñ s, which cover — 
the bottom of it alrnoft throughcarf; or, perhaps, | 
only from the fand which difcole urs its waters, is 
bordered on one fide by Arabia, and on the other 
by Upper Ethiopia and Egypt. It meafures fix 
hundred and eighty leagues from the ifland of So- 
cotora to the famous Iftthmus, which unites Africa 
to Afia. As its length is very confiderable, arid its 
breadth f{mall, and no river falls into it of 1ufficient 
force to counteract the influence of the tide, it is 
more affected by the motians of the great ocean, 
than any of the inland feas neatly in the fame lati- 
tude. It is not- much expofed to tempefts; the 
winds ufually blow from the north and fouth, and 
being periodical like the monfoons in India; inva- 
riably determine the feafon of failing into or out of 
this fea» It may be divided into three parts; the 
middle divifion is open and navigable at all times, 
its depth being from twenty-five to fixty fathoms. 
The other two, which lie nearer the land, though 
they abound in rocks, are more frequented by the 
neighbouring nations ; who being obliged to keep 
clofe to the fhore on account of the fmallnefs of 
their veffels, never launch out into the principal 
channel, unlefs they expeét a fquall of wind. The 
difficulty, not to fay impoffibility, of landing in the 
harbours on this coaft, makes the navigation dan- 
ecrous for veffels of large burthen, not to mention 
the great number of defert iflands they meet with 
in their paflage, which are barren, and afford na’ 
frcfh water. 

V Oret, C ALBU- 
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ALBUQUER otwithftanding his abilities, 
experience, a efolu 1 n, could not furmount fo 
many obftacle . After entering a confiderable way 
into the red fea, he was obliged to return with his 
fleet, whieh had fuffered perpetual hardfhips, and 
been expofed to the greateft dangers. He was 
prompted by a reftlefs and cruel {pirit of enterprize, 
to employ methods for the acapmplifhment of his 
defigns, which, though of a ftill bolder caft, he 
thought could not fail of fuccefs. He wanted to 
prevail with the emperor of Ethiopia, who folicited 
the protection of Portugal, to turn the courfe of 
the Nile foas to open a paflage for him into the red 
fea. Egypt would then have become in a great 
mieafure uninhabitable, or at leaft unfit for com- 
merce. In the mean time he propofed to tranfport 
into Arabia, by the gulph of-Perfia, three or four 
hundred horfe, which he thought would be fufh- 
cient to plunder Medina and Mec¢a. He imagined 
that by fo bold an expedition, he fhould ftrike terror 
into the Mohammedans, and put a ftopto that pro- 
digious concourfe of pilgrims which was the chief 
fupport of atrade he wanted totally to extirpate. 
OTHER enterprizes of a lefs hazardous nature, 
and attended with more immediate advantage, 
led him to poftpone the ruin of a power, whofe 
influence asa rival was the only circumftance necef- 
fary to be guarded againft at the prefent juncture. 
The conqueft of Egypt by the Turks, a few years 
after, made it requifite to act with the greateft pre- 
caution. ‘Thofe men of genius, who were well qua- 
lified to purfue the ferics of events which had pre- 
ceded 
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ceded and followed the difcove; y of the paflage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, aad to form deep 
conjectures concerning the revolutions which this 
new track of navigation muft n--ceffarily prevent, 
could not help confidering this remarkable tranfaca 
tion as the moft important æra in the hiftory of the 
world. 

Europe began t recover its ftreneth by flow dea 
grees, and to fhake off the yoke of flavery, which 
had difgraced its inhabitants from the time of the 
Roman conquefts down to the inftitution of the feu- 


dal laws. Innumerable wrants, who kept multi- 


tudes in a ftate of oppreffion and flavery, had been 
ruined by the folly of the crufades. To defray the 
expences of thefe wild expeditions, they were ob- 


liged to fell their lands and caftles, and for a pecu-. 


niary confideration to allow their vaffals fome privi- 
leges, which at length almoft re-inftated them in 


the order of human beings. From that time the 


right of property began to be introduced among 
private perfons, and gave them that kind of inde- 
pendence, without which, property itfelf is a mere 
illufion. ‘Thus the firft dawnings of liberty in Eu- 
rope were, however unexpectedly, owing to the 
crufades ; and the rage of conqueft for once con- 
tributed to the welfare of mankind. 

Ir Vafco de Gama had not made his difcoveries, 
the fpirit of liberty would have been again extin- 
guifhed, and probably without hopes of a revival. 
The Turks had lately expelled thofe favage na- 


tions, who, pouring from the extremities of the- 


globe, had driven out the Romans, to become, 
G 2 like 
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BOOK like them, the courges of human kind ; and our 
= barbarous inftitujions would have been followed by 
oppreffions ftih niore intolerable. “This muit inevi- 
tably have been she cafe, if the favage conquerors 
of Fgypt-had no becn repulfed by the Portugucfe 
in their feveral expeditions to India. Their polei- 
fion of the riches of Afia would have fecured their 
claism to thofe of Europe. Asthe trade of the whole 
world was in their hands, they muft confequently 
have had the greateft maritime force that ever was 
known. What oppofition could ovr continent then 
have made tothe progrefs of a people whofe reli- 
gion and policy equally animated them to conqueft? 
DissENTIONS prevailed in England on account of 
its liberties; France contended for the interefts of 
its fovercigns ; Germany for thofe of its religion ; 
and Italy was employed in adjufting the mutual 
claims of a tyrant and an impoftor. Europe, over- 
trun with fanatics and armiuics, refembled a fick per- 
fon, who talling into a delirium, in the tranfport 
of madnefs opens his veins till he faints with lofs 
of blood and fpirits. Inthis ftate of weaknefs and 
anarchy, it was ill prepared to refik the inroads of 
the Turks. 

As the calm which fuccecds the violence of civil 
wars makes a nation formidable to its neighbours ; 
fo the difientions which divide it as certainly expofe 
it to ravage and opprefhon. The depraved morals 
of the clergy would likewife have favoured the in- 
troduction of a new worfhip; and we fhoutd have 
been condemned to a ftate of flavery without any 
hopes of relicf. In truth, there fs not one among 

ali 
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all the political and religious fyftems that opprefs 
inankind, which allows fo little fe»pe to liberty as 
that of the Mufflulmen. ‘Throusshout almoft all 
Europe, a religion foreign to government, and in- 
troduced without its patronage; rules of morality 
difperfed without order or precifion in obfcure wri- 
tings, capable of an endlefs variety of interpreta- 
tions; authority engroffed by priefts and princes, 
who are perpetually contefting their right to rule 
over their fellow-creatures ; political and civil in- 
{titutions daily formed in contradiéton to the pre- 
vailing religion, which condemns ambition and 
inequality of rank; a turbulent and enterprifing 
adminiftration, which, in order to tyrannize with 
a higher hand, is perpetually fetting one part of the 
{tate at variance with the other: all thefe princi- 
ples of difcord muft neceffarily keep the minds of 
men in conftant agitation. Is it furprifing that on 
the view of this tumultuous fcene, nature alarmed 
fhould rife up in our hearts, and cry out, €€ Is 
e man born free?” 

Bur when men once became flaves ta a religion 
which confecrates tyranny by eftablifhing the throne 
upon the altar ; which feems to check the fallies 
of ambition by encouraging voluptuoufnefs, and 
cherifhes a fpirit of indolence by forbidding the 
exercife of the underftanding: there is no reafon 
to hope for any confiderable revolutions. Thus 
the Turks, who frequently ftrangle their mafter, 
have never entertained a thought of changing their 
government. ‘Thas is an idea beyond the reach of 
minds cnervated and corrupted like theirs. Hence 
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it appears, that the whole world would have loft its 
liberty, had not the moft fuperftitious, and, per- 
haps, the moft enflaved nation in Chriftendom 
checked the progrefs of the fanaticifm ọf the Mo- 
hammedans, and put a ftop to the career of their 
victories, by depriving them of thofe fources of 
wealth which were neceffary to the fuccefs of their 
enterprizes. Albuquerque went ftill further; not 
fatisfied with having taken effectual meafures to 
prevent any veffel from pafhing from the Arabian 
fea to the Indian ocean, he attempted to get the 
command of the Perfian gulph. 

At the mouth of the ftrait of Mocandon, which 
leads into the Perfian guiph, lies the ifland of 
Gombroon. In the eleventh century an Arabian 
conqueror built upon this barren rock the city of 
Ormus, which afterwards became the capital of 
an empire, comprehending a confiderable part of 
Arabia on ane fide, and of Perfia on the other. 
Ormus had two good harbours, and was large 
and well fortified; its riches and ftrength were 
entirely owing to its fituation, It was the center 
of trade between Perfia and India; which was 
very confiderable, if we remember that the Per- 
fians at that time caufed the greateft part of the 
merchandife of Afia ta be conveyed to Europe 
from the ports of Syria and Caffa, At the time 
of the arrival of the foreign merchants, Ormus 
afforded a more fplendid and agreeable fcene than 
any city in the eaft. Perfons from all parts of 
the glabe exchanged their commodities, and tranf- 
acted their bufinefs, with an air of politenefs and 

attention 
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attention which are feldom feen ir. other places of 
trade. : 

THESE manners were introduced by the mer- 
chants belonging to the port, who engaged fo- 
reigners to imitate their affability. Their addrefs, 
the regularity of their police, and the variety of en- 
tertainments which their citv’afforded, joined to the 
interefts of comme. c, invited merchants to make 
it a place of refort. ‘The ftreets were covered with 
mats, and in fome places with carpets; and the li- 
nen awnings which were fufpended from the tops 
of the houfes prevented any inconvenience from the 
heat of the fun. Indian cabinets ornamented with 
gilded vafes, or china filled with flowering fhrubs, 
Or aromatic plants, adornedtheir apartments. Ca- 
mels laden with water were ftationed in the public 
fquares. Perfian wines, perfumes, and all the de- 
licacies of the table were furnifhed in the greateft 
abundance, andthey had the mufic of the eaft in its 
higheft perfection. Ormus was crouded with beau- 
tiful women from all parts of Afia, who were in- 
ftruéted from their infancy in all the arts of vary- 
ing and heightening the pleafures of voluptuous 
love. In fhort, univerfal opulence, an extenfive 
commerce, arefined luxury, politenefs inthe men, 
and gallantry in the women, united all their attrac- 
tions to make this city the feat of pleafure. 

ALBUQUERQUE, on his arrivalin India, began to 
ravage the coafts, and to plunder the towns that 
belonged to the jurifdiction of Ormus: though thefe 
inroads, which fhewed more of the robber than of 
the conqucror, were naturally repugnant to Albu- 
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querque’s charaćler, he thought himfelf obliged to 
have recourfe to them, in order to induce a power 
he was not in a condition to fubdue by force, to fub- 
mit voluntarily to the yoke he wanted to impofe. 
As foon as he imagined the alarm was {pread fufh- 
ciently to favour his defign, he appeared before the 
capital, and fummoned the king to acknowledge 
himielf tributary to Portugal, as he was to Perfia, 
This propofal was received in the manner it de- 
ferved. A fleet compofed of fhips from Ormus, 
Arabia, and Perfia, came to an engagement with 
Albuquerque’s fquadrop, who with five veffels de- 
ftroyed the whole armament. The king, difcoura- 
ged by his ill fuccefs, confented that the conqueror 
fhould erect a fort which might command the city 
and both its harbours. 

ALBUQUERQUE, who knew the importance of 
feizing the prefent conjuncture, carried on the work 
with the utmoft expedition. He laboured as hard 
as the meaneft of his followers; but this fpirit of 
activity could not prevent the enemy from takifig 
notice of the {mallnefs of his numbers. Atar, who, 
in confequence of the revolutions fo frequent in the 
eaft, had been raifed from the condition of a flave 
to that of a prime minifter, was afhamed of having: 
facrificed the ftate to a handful of adventurers. As 
his talent lay rather in the arts,of policy than of 
war, he determined to repair the ill confequences of 
his timidity by ftratagem. By the arts of infinua- 
tion and bribery, he fucceeded fo far in fowing 
diffentions among the Portuguefe, and prejudicing 
them againít their leader, that they were frequently 

ready 
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ready to take arms againft each other. "This ani- 
m.0fity, which increafed every day, determined them 
to reimbark at the inftant they were informed that 
a plot was concerted to mafiacre them. Albuquer- 
que, whofe fpirit rofe fuperior to oppofition and 
difcontent, refolved to ftarve the place, and de- 
prive it of fuccours by cutting off all communica- 
tion. It muft certainly have fallen into his hands, 
had not three of his captains fhamefully abandoned 
him, and gone off with their fhips. To juftify 
their defertion, they were guilty of ftill blacker per- 
fidy, in accufing their general of the moft atrocious 
crimes. 

Tunis treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer 
the execution of his defign for fome time, till he 
he had all the national troops at his command. As 
foon as he was appointed viceroy, he appeared be- 
fore Ormus with fo ftrong an armament, that a 
debauched court and an effeminate people, finding 
it in vain to make any refiftance, were obliged to 
fubmit. The fovereign of Perfia had the confi- 
dence to demand tribute of the conqueror. Albu- 
querque ordered fome bullets, grenades, and fabres 
to be produced to the envoy, telling him, that this 
was the kind of tribute paid by the king of Por- 
tugal. 

AFTER this expedition, the power of the Portu- 
puefe was fo firmly eftablifhed in the Arabian and 
Perfian gulphs, and on the Malabar coat, that 
they began to think of extending their conquefts 
into the caftern parts of Afia. 
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ALBUQUERQUE S firft attempt was on the ifland 
of Ceylon, which is eighty leagues long, and thirty 


‘gucfe forma at its greatef{t breadth. It was anciently known by 


tettlement 
at U cy lon. 


the name of Taprobane. We have no accounts 
tranfinitted to us of the revolutions it has under- 
gone. All that hiftory relates worthy of remark 1s, 
that the laws were formerly held in fo high efteem, 
that the monarch was under the [ame obligation of 
obferving them as the meaneft of his fubjects. If 
he violated them, he was condemned to death ; 
with this mark of diftinétion, however, that he did 
not fuffer in an ignominious manner. He was de- 
nied all intercourfe, all the comforts and fupports 
ef life: and, in this kind of excommunication, 
miferably ended his days. 

Waen the Portuguefe landed in Ceylon they 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two na- 
tions, who differed from each other in their man- 
ners, their government, and their religion. ‘The 
Bedas, who were fettled in the northern parts of 
the ifland, where the country was lefs fertile, were 
diftinguifhed into tribes, which confidered them- 
felves as fo many families headed by a chief, whofe 
power was not abfolute. ‘They go almoft naked, 
and, upon the whole, their manners and govern- 
ment are the fame with that of the Highlanders in 
Scotland. ‘[Thefe tribes, who unite for the com- 
mon defence, have always bravely fought for their 
liberty, and have never invaded that of their neigh- 
bours. Their religion is littl known, and it is 
uncertain whether they have any form of worfhip. 
They have little intercourfe with ftrangers; keep 

a watchful 
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a watchful eye over thofe who travel through the B 2 


diftrict they inhabit; treat them well, and fend them 
away as {foon as poffible. ‘This caution is owing in 
part to the jealoufy the Bedas entertain of their 
wives, which contributes to eftrange them from all 
the world. They feem to be the firft inhabitants of 
the ifland. 

Tue fouthern part is poffeffed by a more nu- 
merous and powerful people, called Cinglaffes. 
This nation is polite, in comparifon of the other. 
They wear clothes, and live under an arbitrary 
government. ‘They have a diftinétion of cafts, 
as well as the Indians; but their religion is dif- 
ferent. They acknowledge one fupreme being, 
and in fubordination to him divinities of the fe- 
cond and third order: all which have their priefts. 
Among the deities of the fecond order, parti- 
cular honours are paid to Buddou, who defcended 
upon earth to take upon himfelf the office of 
mediator between God and mankind. ‘The priefts 
of Buddou are perfons of great confequence in 
Ceylon. They are never punifhable by the prince, 
even for an attempt againft his life. The Cin- 
elaffes underftand the art of war. They know 
how to take advantage of the natural fecurity 
their mountains afford againft the attacks of the 
Europeans, whom they have often conquered. 
Like all people in arbitrary ftates, they are dce- 
ceitful, felfifh, and full of compliment. They 
have two languages: one peculiar to the pco- 
ple, the other to the learned. Wherever this 
cuftom prevails, it furnifhes pricfts and princes 
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with a further opportunity ot impofing upon man« 
kind. 

Bors thefe nations enjoyed the benefits of the 
fruits, the corn, and the pafture which abounded 
in the ifland. ‘They had elephants without num- 
ber ; precious ftones, and the only kind of cinna- 
mon that was ever efte med On the northern 
coaft, andon the fifhing coafts which borders upon 
it, was carried on the greateft pearl fifhery in the 
eat. The harbours of Ceylon were the beft in 
India, and its fituation was fuperior to allits other 
advantages. 

Ir fhould feem to have been the intereft of the 
Portuguefe to have -placed all their ftrength in this 
ifand. It lies in the center of the eaft; and is the 
paffage that leads to the richeftcountries. All the 
fhips that come from Europe, Arabia and Peria, 
cannot avoid paying a kind of homage to Ceylon; 
and the monfoons, which alternately blow from dif- 
ferent points, make it eafy for veffels to come in and 
go out at all feafons of the year. It might have been 
well peopled and fortified with a fmall number of 
men, and at very little expence. The numerous 
{quadrons that might have been fent-out from every 
port in the ifland would have Kept ai! Afia in awe; 
and the fhips that might cruize in thofe latitudes, 
would have intercepted the trade of other nations. 

THE viceroy overlooked thefe advantages. He 
alfo negleéted the coaft of Coromandel, though 
richer than that of Malabar. ‘The merchandife of 
the latter was of an inferior quality : it produced 
plenty of provifions, a {mall quantity of bad cin~ 
| | namon, 
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namon, fone pepper and cardamon, 2 kind of fpice 3 a 
much ufed by the eaftern people. ‘The coaft of “—~—~ 


Coromandel furnifhed the fineft ottons in the 
world. Its inhabitants, whe for the moft part were 
natives of the country, and had lefs intercourfe with 
the Arabians and other nations, were the moft hu- 
mane and induftrious of all the people in Indoftan. 
To this we may aa , that the paflage along the 
coaft of Coromandel towards the north, leads to 
the mines of Golconda: befides that, this coaft is 
admirably fituated for the trade of Bengal and other 
countries. 

NorTWITHSTANDING this, Albuquerque imade 
no fettlement there. The fettlements of St. Tho- 
mas and Negapatan were not formed till after- 
wards. Hie knew that this coaft was deftitute of 
harbours, and inacceffible at certain periods of the 
year, when it would be impoffible for the fleets to 
protect the cclonies. In fhort, he thought that 
when the Portuguefe had made themfelves mafters 
of Ceylon, a conqueft begun by his predeceffor 
d’Almeyda, and afterwards completed, they might 
comimand.-the trade of Coromandel, if they got pof- 
{effion of Malacca. He therefore determined to 


make the attempt. 


Tuer country, of which Malacca is the capital. 


city, isa narrow tract of land, about a hundred 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent towards 


the northern coaft, where it borderson the ftate of 


Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of Johor, 
which has been fcparated from ite The reft is fur- 
rounded by the fea, and divided from the ifland 
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of Sumatra By a channel which is called the ftraits 
of Malacca. 

NatTuRE hid amply provided for the happinefs 
of the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy 
climate, where refrefhing gales and cooling ftreams 
allay the fervour of the torrid zone; where the foil 
pours forth an abundarce of delicious fruits to fa- 
tisfy the wants of a favage lift ; and where it is ca- 
pable of anfwering, by cultivation, all the neceflary 
demands of fociety ; where the trees wear an eter- 
nal verdure, and the flowcrs bloom in a perpetual 
fucceffion ; where the moft delicate and fragrant 
odours breathing from aromatic plants, perfume 
the air, and infufe a fpirit of voluptuous delight 
into all living beings. 

But while nature has done every thing in favour 
of the Malays, fociety has done them every poffible 
injury. Such has been the influence of a tyranni- 
cal government, that the inhabitants of the happieft 
country in the univerfe have become remarkable for 
the ferocity of their manners. The feudal fyftem, 
which was firft planned among the rocks and woods 
of the north, has extended itfelf even to the forefts 
and mild regions of the equator, where every thing 
con{pires to promote the enjoyment of a long life 
of tranquillity, which can only be fhortened bya 
too frequent and exceffive indulgence in pleafures. 
This enflaved nation is under the dominion of an 
arbitrary prince, or rather of twenty tyrants, his 
reprefentatives. Thus the defpotifm of a fultan 
feems to extend its oppreffive influence to multi- 
tudes, by being divided among a number of power- 
fu} vafials. Tuis 
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Tunis turbulent and oppreffive fcene gave rife to 
an univerfal favagenefs of manners. In vain-did 
heaven and earth fhower their blefi gs upon Ma- 
lacca ; thefe bleffings only ferved te make its inha- 
bitants. ungrateful and unhappy. ‘The mafters let 
out their fervices, or rather thofe of their depen- 
dents, for hire, to ghe bef biader, regardlefs of 
the lofs that agriculture would fuftain for want of 
hands. ‘They preferred a wandering and adventu- 
rous life, either by fea or land, to induftry. ‘This 
people had cGnquered a large Archipelago, well 
known in the eaft by the name of the Malayan 
Iflands. ‘The numerous colonies that were tranf- 
planted thither, carried with them their laws, their 
manners, their cuftoms, and, what is fomething 
remarkable, the fofteft language in all Afia. 

THe fituation of Malacca had, however, made it 
the moft confiderable market in India; its harbour 
was conftantly crouded with vefiels either from Ja- 
pan, China, the Philippine and Molucca iflands, 
and the adjacent part of the eaftern coaft; or from 
Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Africa. ‘Thefe merchants carried on a fafe trade a- 
mong themfelves, or with the inhabitants: the paf- 
fion of the Malays for plunder had at length given 
way to advantages of a more certain nature than the 
precarious and doubtful fuccefs of piratical ex- 
peditions. 

Tue Portuguefe were defirous of having a fhare 
in the general commerce of Afia. At firft they 
appeared at Malacca in the character of merchants; 
but their ufurpations in India rendered their dc- 

figns 
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BOOK figns fo much fufpected, and the animofity of the 
—.~——¥-_ Arabians had circulated reports fo much to their 
difadvantage, that meafures were taken to deftroy 
them. Thcy fell into the fnares that were laid for 
them; feveral of them were maffacred, and others 
thrown into prifon. Thofe who efcaped got back 

to their fhips, and retreated tc the Malabar coaft. 
THoucn Albuquerque did .not intend to wait for 
a rupture to afford him a pretence of feizing. Ma- 
lacca, he was not difpleafed at this incident, fince 
it gave his enterprize an appearance of juftice that 
might Icffen the odium which fuch a ftep muft na- 
turally have drawn upon the Portuguefe name. As 
an inypreffion fo favourable to his views might be 
weakened by delay, he did not hefitate a moment 
to take his revenge. The enemy expected a fudden 
blow; and accordingly, when he appeared before 
the place, in the beginning of the year 1511, he 
found every thing in readinefs to receive him, | 
Burt formidable as thf preparations appeared, 
there was a ftill greater obftacle, which for {ome 
days damped the valour of the chriftian general; his 
friend Araûjo had been taken prifoner in the firft ex- 
pedition, and the enemy threatened to put him to 
death the moment the fiege fhould begin. Albu- 
querque, who did not want fenfibility, paufed at 
the profpect of his friend’s danger,owhen he received 
the following billet : Think of nothing but thé glory 
and advantage of Portuga’; if I cannot contribute to- 
zcards your viétory, at leaft let me not be the means of 
preventing it. ‘The place was attacked and carried 
after feveral doubtful, bloody, and obftinate ens 
3 gagements. 
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gagements. They found in it immerffe treafure, 
vaft magazines, and whatever could contribute to 
the elegancies and pleafures of life; and a fort was 
erected there to fecure the cenqueft 

As the Pottuguefe contented themfelves with 
the poffeffion of the city, the inhabitants, who pro- 
feffed a kind of corrupt Mqghammiedifm, and were 
unwilling to fubmit to their new matters, either 
retired into the inland parts, or difperfed them- 
felves along the coaft. Having loft the fpirit of 
commerce, they relapfed into -all the exceffes of 
their violent charaéter. Thefe people never go 
without a poniard, which they call crid. The in- 
vention of this murderous weapon feems to have 
exhaufted all the powers of their fanguinary ge- 
nius. Nothing is more to be dreaded than fuch 
men armed with fuch an inftrument. When they 
get on board a veffel, they ftab all the crew at the 
time when no harm is fufpeéted. Since their 
treachery has been known, all the Europeans take 
care never to employ a Malayan failor; but thefe 
barbarians, who always made it a rule to attack the 
weaker party, have now changed thisanciéntcuftom, 
and, animated by an unaccountable refolution to kill 
or be killed, come in boats with thirty men to board 
our veffels, and fometimes fucceed in carrying them 
off: if they were repulfed, they have the fatisfaction, 
at leaft, of having imbrued their hands in blood. 

Prope who derive from nature fuch inflexible bra- 
very, may beexterminated, butcannotbe fubdued by 
force. They are only tobe civilized by humane treat- 
ment, by the allurements of riches or liberty, by the 
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influence of virtue and moderation, and by a mild 
government. They muft be reftored to their rights, 
or left to themfelves, before we can hope to efta- 
blifh any intercourfe with them. To attempt to 
reduce them by conqueft, is, perhaps, the laft me- 
thod that fhould be tried; as it will only increafe 
their abhorrence of a threign yoke, and difcourage 
them from entering into any focial engagements. 
Nature has placed certain people in the midft of 
the ocean, like lions in the deferts, that they may 
enjoy their liberty. Tempefts, fands, forefts, 
mountains and caverns, are the places of refuge 
and defence to all independent beings. Civilized 
nations fhould take care how they invade the 
rights, or rouze the fpirits of iflanders and favages: 
as they may be affured that they will become cruel 
and barbarous to no purpofe ; that their ravages will 
make them detefted ; and that difgrace and revenge 
are the only laurels they can expect to obtain. 

AFTER the reduétion of Malacca, the kings of 
Siam, Pegu, and feveral others, alarmed at a con- 
queft fo fatal to their independence, fent ambai- 
fadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make him 
an offer of their trade, and to defire an alliance 
with Portugal. 

AFFAIRS being in this fituation, a fquadron was 
detached from the fleet to theoMoluccas. ‘Thefe 
iflands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the 
equinoxial, are ten in number, including as ufual 
thofe of Banda. ‘The largeft is not more than 


twelve leagues in circumference, and the athers 


are much {maller. 
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Ir is not known who were the firft inhabitants; B a O 


but it is certain that the Javans an the Malays 
have fucceffively been in poffeffon of them. At 
the beginning of the fixteenth century they were 
inhabited by a kind of favages, whofe chiefs, 
though honoured with the title of kings, poffeffed 
only a. limited authority, tctally dependent ong the 
caprice of their fubjetts. They had of late years 
joined the fuperftitions of Mohammedifm to thofe 
of Paganifm, which they had profeffed for a con- 
fiderable time. Their indolence was exceffive. 
Their only employment was hunting and fifhing 3 
and they were ftrangers to all kind of agriculture. 
‘They were encouraged in their inactivity by the 

advantages they derived from the cocoa tree. 
THE cocoa is a tree whofe roots are fo flender 
and fo fuperficial, that it is frequently blown dowa 
by the wind. Its trunk, which rifes to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, is ftraight, of a middling 
thicknefs, and every where of the fame diameter. 
It is of fo fpongy a nature, that it is unfit for 
fhip-timber, or for any building that requires fo- 
lidity. The tuft is compofed of ten or twelve 
leaves, which are large, long, and thick, and are 
made ufe of in covering the roofs of: houfes. 
From this tuft, which is renewed thrice every 
year, at every renewal there arife very large buds, 
from each of which hang ten ‘or twelve cocoas, 
which, including their fhells, are more than half 
a foot in diameter. The outer coat of the nut 
confifts of filaments, which are ufed for coarfe 
fiuffs, and fhip cables. Of the next coat, which 
Ei 2 is 
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is very hard, are made fmall cups, and other do- 
micitic utenffs. Lhe infide of this fhell is filled 
with a white firm pulp, from which is expreffed 
an il much uled in India. It is fweet, as lone 
as it continues frefh, but it contraéts a bitter tafte 
When it is kept long, and is then only proper for 
buraing. The fediment that remains in the prefs, 
affords nouriCsament for cattle, poultry, and even 
the lower kind of people in times of fcarcity. 
The pulp of the cocoa contains qa liquid which is 
extremely refrefhing, and quenches the thirft of 
labouring people both at fea and land. This liquor 
is very wholefome, but has a fweet infipid tafte. 
WHEN thefe buds are cut at the extremity, 


weffels are placed to receive the white liquor chat 


diftils from them: which if drawn off before fun- 
rife, and drunk while it is frefh, has the flavour 
of fweet wine. It afterwards turns four, and 
makes good vinegar. When diftilled in its high- 
fte perfection, it produces a ftrong brandy: and 
boiled with quick-lime, yields a middling kind of 
fugar. ‘The trees from which this liquor has been 
extracted, bear no fruit; the juices being ex- 
haufted, which ferve to produce and nourifh the 
kernel. 

Brsiprs this tree, which is common in all parts 
of India, the Moluccas produce a fingular planr, 
which is called fago. ‘This tree affords a nutri- 
ment trom its trunk and vital fubftance, its fruit 
being a iuperfluous and ufelefs part. It grows 
wild in the forefts, and multiplies itfelf by feeds 
and fuckers. It rifes to the height of thirty feer, 


and 
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and is about fix in circumference. ‘Thebark is an BOOK 
inch thick. ‘The inner rind is compofed of an af- ———— 
femblage of long fibres which are int&woven with 
each other ‘This double coat conttins a kind of 
fap or gum, which falls into meal. ‘The tree, 
which feems to grow merely for the ufe of man, 
points out the meal by a fire white powder which 
covers its leaves, and is a certain fign of the matu- 
rity of the fago. It is then cut down to the root, 
and fawn into fcatlings, which are divided into four 
quarters, for the better extracting of the fap or. 
meal they contain. After this fubftance has been 
diluted in water, it is ftrained through a kind of 
fieve, which retains the groffer particles; the reft 
is thrown into earthen moulds, where it dries and 
hardens for fome years. ‘The Indians eat the fago 
diluted with water, and fometimes baked or boiled. 
Through a principle of humanity, they referve the. 
fineft part of this meal for the aged and infirm. A 
jelly is fometimes made of it, which is white and 
of a delicious flavour. 

TEMPERATE, independent, and averfe from la- 
bour, thefe people had lived for ages upon the meal 
of the fago, and the milk of the cocoa, when the 
Chinefe landing by accident at the Moluccas, dif- 
covered the clove and the nutmeg, with which va- 
Juable fpices the ancients were entirely unacquaint- 
ed. They were foon admired all over India, from 
whence they were tranfported to Perfia and Europe. 
The Arabians, who at that time engrofied almoft 
all the trade of the univerfe, did not overlook fo lu- 
crative apart of it. They repaired in crowds to the 

Ii? celebrated 
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celebrated iflands, whofe produétions they had al- 


ready monopolized, had not the Portuguefe, who 


purfued them every where, deprived them of this 
branch of trad . Notwithftanding the fo! emes that 
were laid to fupplant thefe conquerors, they ob- 
tained permiffion to build a fort. From this time 
the court of Lifbon ranked the Moluccas among 
the number of their provinces, and it was not long 
before they became fuch in reality. 

Wuice Albuquerque’s lieutenants enriched their 
country with the new produétions of the eaft, 
that general completed the conqueft of Malabar, 
which would have taken advantage of his ab- 
fence to recover its liberty. After his late fuc- 
cefs, he employed the leifure he enjoyed in the 
midft of his conquefts, in fuppreffing the licen- 
tioufnefs of the Portuguefe; eftablifhing order 
in all the colonies, and regulating the difcipline 
of the army; in the courfe of which he difplayed 
an aétivity, fagacity, wifdom, juftice, humanity, 
and difintereftednefs, which did honour to his 
character. His good qualities made fo deep an 
impreffion on the minds of the Indians, that, 
for a long time after his death, they continued 
to repair to his tomb to demand juftice for the 
outrages committed by his fucceffors. He died at 
Goa in the year 1515, without raches, and out of 
favour with Emanuel, who- had been prevailed 
upon to entertain fufpicions of his conduct. 

Ir our aftonifhment is raifed at the number of 
Albuquerque’s victories, and the rapidity of.his 


conquefts, how defervedly do thofe brave men 


claim 
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claim our admiration, whom he had the honour to 
command in thefe expeditions! Did any nation, 
with fo flender a force, ever performufuch great ac- 
tions ? The Portuguefe, with lefs rhan forty thou- 
fand troops, ftruck terror into the empire of Mo- 
rocco, the barbarous nations of Africa, the Mam- 
melucs, the Arabians, and all the eaftern countries 
from the ifland of Ormus to Chtna. With a force 
in the proportion of one toa hundred, they enga- 
ged troops, which, when attacked by an enemy 
of equal ftrength, would frequently defend their 
lives and poffeffions to the laft extremity. What 
kind of men then muft the Portuguefe have been, 
and what extraordinary caufes muft have confpired 
to produce fuch a nation of heroes ! 

Tuey had been at war with the Moors near 

a century, when Henry of Burgundy, with feve- 
ral French knights, landed in Portugal with a de- 
fign to ferve in Caftile under the famous Cid, 
whofe reputation had drawn them thither. The 
Portuguefe invited them to lend their affiftance 
againit the infidels; the knights complied, and 
the greateft part of them fettled in Portugal. 
Chivalry, which has contributed as much as any 
other inftitution to exalt human nature, fub- 
{tituting the love of glory to the love of our 
country; that gefined fpirit, drawn from: the 
dregs of the barbarous ages, and calculated to 
repair or leffen the errors and inconveniences of 
the feudal government from whence it took its 
rife, was then revived on the banks of the Tagus, 
in all the fplendour it had at its firt appearanc 
FI 4 in 
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in France and England. The princes endeavoured 


w to keep it alive, and to extend its influence by 


eftablifhing fe veral orders formed upon the plan of 
the ancient onts, and ealculated to infuf the fame 
fpirit, which wasa mixture of heroifm, ,gallantry, 
and devotion. 

Tue fovereigns raifed the fpirit of the nation 
fill higher by treating the nobility in fome mea~ 
fure upon a footing of equality, and by fetting 
bounds to their own authority. ‘They frequently 
afiembled their ftates general, without which pro- 
perly fpeaking, there can be no nation. By thefe 
{tates Alphonio was invefted with the regal autho- 
rity after the taking of Lifbon ; and in conjunction 
with them, his fucceffors, for a long time, cx- 
ereifed the power of making laws. Many ot 
thefe laws were calculated to intpire the love of 
great actions. ‘The order of nobility was con- 
ferred upon thofe who had diftinguifhed them- 
felves by fignal fervices; bv killing or taking 
prifoner the enemy’s general, or his fquire: or by 
refufing to purchafe their liberty, when in the 
hands of the Moors, by renouncing their religion. 
On the other hand, whocver infulted a woman, 
gave falfe evidence, broke his promife, or ** dif- 
euifed the truth to his fovereign,” was deprived of 
his rank. 

THE wars waged by the Portuguefe in defence 
of their rights and liberties, were at the fame 
time religious wars. They partook of that fierce 
yet enterprifing fanaticifm, which the popes had 
encouraged at the time of the crufades. The 

Portugucfe, 
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Portuguefe, therefore, were knights armed in de- 
fence of their properties, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their kings, who were knights as well 
as themfewes. Befides thefe, thew were the he- 
roes of the crufade, who in defen ing chriftianity 
were fighting for their country. To this may be 
added, that the nation was fmail, and its power 
extremely limited; it being chtefly in little 1tates 
that we find that enthufiaftic fondnefs for their 
country, which is utterly unknown in larger com- 
munities, that enjoy a greater fecurity. 

THE principles of a€tivity, vigour, and a noble 
elevation of mind, which united in the character of 
this nation, were not loft after the expulfion of the 
Moors. ‘They purfued thefe enemies of their reli- 
gion and government into Africa. They were en- 
eagedin feveral wars with the kings of Caftile and 
Leon; and during the interval that preceded their 
expeditions to India, the nobility lived at a diftance 
from cities and the court, and preferved in their 
caftles the virtues of their anceftors, together with 
their portraits. 

WHEN the plan of extending conqueft in Africa 
and Afia became the object of attention among the 
Portuguefe ; a new paifion co-opcrated with the 
principles juft mentioned, to give additional energy 
to the Portuguefe fpirit. This paflion, which, 
however it might animate all the reft for the pre- 


fent, would foon deftroy the generofity of their 
The vefiels were crouded 


wanted to enrich them- 
iclves, 


temper, was avarice. 
with adventurers, who 
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They appeared in India to be fomething more than 
men till the “leath of Albuquerque. Then riches, 
which were v^e objcét and reward of ‘heir con- 
quefts, introdu ed an univerfal corruption. The 
nobler paffions g ve way tothe pleafures of luxury, 
which never fail to enervate the body, and to de- 
{troy the virtues of the mind. ‘The weak fucccef- 
fors of the iffuftrious Emanuel, and the men of 
mean abilities, which he himfelf fent as viceroys 
to India, gradually contributed to*the degeneracy 
of the Portuguefe. 

Lorez-SoaREZ, however, who fucceeded Al- 
buquerque, purfued his defigns. He abolifhed a 
barbarous cuftom that prevailed in the country 
of Travancor, in the neighbourhood of Calicut. 
The inhabitants of this region confulted forcerers 
concerning the deftiny of their children: if the 
magician promifed a happy deftiny, they were fuf- 
fered to live; if he foretold any great calamities 
that were to befal them, they were put to death. 
Soarez interpofed to preferve thefe children. He 
was for fome time employed in preventing the op- 
pofition with which the Portuguefe were threatened 
in India; and as foon as he was relieved from 
his anxiety, he refolved to attempt a paflage to 
China. 

THE great Albuquerque had formed the fame 
defign. He had met with Chinefe fhips and mer- 


chants at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion 


of a nation whofe very failors had more politenefs, 
a better 
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a better fenfe of decorum, more good nature and B 9 9 & 


humanity, than were, at that time, to be found 
among the European nobility. He inyited the Chi- 
nefe to cisntinue their commerce with Malacca. 
From thé¢m he procured a particula, account of the 
ftrength, riches, and manners of t: eir extenfive em- 
pire, and communicated his intelligence to the 
court of Portugal. | 

Trt Chinefe nation was utterly unknown in Eu- 
rope. Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had travelled 
to China by land, had given a defcription of it which 
was looked upon as fabulous. It correfponded, 
however, with the particulars fince tranfmitted by 
Albuquerque. Credit was given to this officer’s 
teftimony, and to his account of the lucrative trade 
that might be carried on with this country. 

In the year 1518 a fquadron failed from Lifbon 
to convoy an ambaffador to China. As foon 
as it arrived at the iflands in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, it was furrounded by Chinefe vef- 
fels, which came to reconnoitre it. Ferdinand 
Andrada, who commanded it, drd not attempt 
to defend himfelf: he fuffered the Chinefe to 
come on board ; communicated the object of his 
voyage to the Mandarins that prefided at Canton, 
and fent his ambaffador on fhore, who was con- 
ducted to Pekin. 

THE ambaflador was every moment prefented 
with fome new wonder, that ftruck him with a- 
mazement. If we confider the largenefs of the 
towns, the multitude of villages, the variety of 


canals, of which fome are navigable acrofs the 
cmpire, 
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empire, und others contribute to the fertility of the 
foil; the art of cultivating their lands, and the 
abundance and variety of their productions ; the 
fagacious and mild afpect of the inhabw.ants, the 
perpetual interchange of good offices which ap- 
peared in the cvuntry and on the publ'ck roads, 
and the good order preferved among thofe num- 
berleis crouds who were engaged in the hurry 
of bufinefs; we fhall not wonder at the furprize of 
the Portuguefe ambaffador, who had been ac- 
cuftomed to the barbarous and ridiculous manners 
of Europe. 

Ler us take a tranfient view of this people, 
The hiftory of a nation fo well governed, is the hif- 
tory of mankind: the reft of the world refembles 
the chaos of matter before it was wrought into 
form. After a long feries of devaftation, fociety 
has at length rifen to order and harmony. States and 
nations are produced from each other, like indivi- 
duals, with this difference, that in families nature 
brings about the death of fome, and provides for 
the births of others, in a conftant and regular fuc- 
ceffion : but in ftates, this rule is violated and de- 
{troyed by the diforders of fociety, where it fome- 
times happens that ancient monarchies ftifle rifing 
republics in their births, and that a rude and favage 
people, rufhing likea torrent, {weep away multitudes 
of ftates, which are difunited and broken in pieces. 

Cuina alone has been exempted from this fa- 
tality. ‘This empire, bounded on the north by 
Ruffian Tartary, on the fouth by India, by Thi- 
bet on the weft, and by the ocean on the eaft, 

comprehends 
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comprehends almoft all the eaftern extremity of the 
continent of Afia. It is eightcen hundred leagues 
in circumference. Itis faid to have lafted through 
a fucceffiv feries of four thoufan. years; nor is 
this antiquity in the leaft to be wo dered at. The 
narrow bébunds of our hiftory, ana the fmall extent 
of our kingdoms, which rife and fall in a quick fuc- 
ceffion, are the confequence of wars. fuperitition 
and the unfavourable circumftances of our fituation. 
But the Chinefe, who are encompafied and defend- 
ed on all fides by feas and deferts, have, like the 
ancient Egyptians, given a lafting ftability to their 
empire. Since their coafts and the inland parts of 
their territories have been peopled and cultivated, 
this happy nation muft of courfe have been the cen- 
ter of attraction to all the furrounding people; and 
the wandering or cantoned tribes muft neceffarily 
have gradually attached themfelves to a body of 
men, who fpeak lefs frequently of the conquefts 
they have made than of the attacks they have fuf- 
fered ; and are happier in the thought of having 
civilized their conquerors, than they could have 
been in that of having deftroyed their invaders. 

In a country where the government is fo an- 
cient, we may every where expect to find deep 
traces ofe the continued force of induftry. fts 
roads have been levelled with the exacteft care; 
and, in general, have no greater declivity than is 
neceflury to facilitate the watering of the land, 
which they confider, with reafon, as one of the 
greateft helps in agriculture. They have but few, 
even of the molt ulvtultrees, as their fruits would 
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rob the corn of its nourifhment. ‘There are gar- 
dens, itis true, interfperfed with flowcrs, fine turf, 
fhrubberies, and fountains; but however agreeable 
thefe fcenes m: ht be tə an idle fpeétator they feem 
to be concealec and removed from the pablic eye, 
as if the owners were afraid of fhewing kow much 
their amufements had encroached upon the foil that 
ought to be cuitivated for the fupport of life. 
They have no parks or extenfive forefts, which are 
not near fo ferviceable to mankind by the wood 
they furnifh, as prejudicial by preventing agricul- 
ture ; and while they contribute to the pleafure of 
the great by the beafts that range in them, prove 
a real misfortune to the hufbandman. In China, 
the beauty of a country-feat confifts in its being 
happily fituated, furrounded with an agreeable va- 
riety of cultivated fields, and interfperfed with trees 
planted irregularly, and with fome heaps of a po- 
rous ftone, which at a diftance have the appearance 
of rocks or mountains. 

Tue hills are generally cut into terraces, fup- 
ported by dry walls. Here there are refervoirs, 
conftructed with ingenuity, for the reception of 
rain and fpring water. It is not uncommon to fee 
the bottom, fummiuit and declivity of a hill wa- 
tered by the fame canal, by means of a number of 
engines of a fimple conftructiong which fave ma- 
nual labour, and perform with two men what could 
not be done with a thoufand in the ordinary way. 
Thefe heights commonly yield three crops in a 
year. ‘They are firft fown with a kind of radifh, 
which produces an oil; then with cotton, and 

after 
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after that with potatoes. This is the common me- 
thod of culture; but the rule is not without ex- 
ception. 

Upon moft ar the mountains wh'ch are incapa- 
ble of berng cultivated for the fub ftence of man, 
proper trees are planted for bialding houfes or 
fhips. Many of them contain iron, tin, and cop- 
per mines, fufficient to fupply che empire. The 
gold mines have been neglected, either becaufe 
their produce did not defray the expence of work- 
ing them, or becaufe the gold duft, wafhed down 
by the torrents, was found fufficient for the pur- 
pofes of exchange. : 

‘Tue fandy plains, faved from the ravages of the 
ocean, (which changes its bed as rivers do their 
courfe, ina {pace of time fo exactly proportioned 
to their different moments, that a {mall encroach- 
ment of the fea caufes athoufand revolutions on the 
furface of the globe) form, at this day, the pro- 
vinces of Nankin and Tchekiang, which are the 
fineft in the empire. As the Egyptians checked 
the courfe of the Nile, the Chinefe have repulfed, 
reftrained, and given laws to the ocean. They have 
re-united tothe continent, traćts of land which had 
been disjoined by this element. ‘They ftill exert 
their endeavours to oppofe that over-ruling effect 
of the earth’s motion, which in conformity with 
the celeftial fyftem drives the ocean from eaft to 
weit. To the action of the globe the Chinefe op- 
pofe the labours of induftry: and while nations, 
the moft celebrated in hiftory, have, by the rage 
of conqueft, increafed the ravages that time is per- 
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petually making upon this globe ; they exert fuch 
efforts to retard the progrefs of univerfal dcvafta- 
tion, as might appear fupernatural, if daily cxpe- 
rience did not „fford us ftrong evidence twe the con- 
trary. 

To the improvements of land this natin adds, if 
we may-be allowed the expreffion, the improve- 
ment Gf the wate. The rivers, which communi- 
cate with each other by canals, and run under the 
walls of moft of the towns, prefent us with the 
profpceét of floating cities, compofed of an infinite 
number of boats filled with people, who live con- 
ftantly upon the water, and whofe fole employment 
is fifhing. The fea itfelf is covered with number- 
lefs veflels, whofe mafts, ata diftance, appear like 
moving forefts. Anfon mentions it as a reproach 
to the fifhermen belonging to thefe boats, that they 
did not give themfelves a moment’s intermifhon 
from their work to look at his fhip, which was the 
largeft that had ever anchored in thofe latitudes. 
But this inattention to an objeét, which appeared 
to a Chinefe failor to be of no ufe, though it was 
in the way of his profeffion, is, perhaps, a proof 
of the.happinefs of a people, who prefer bufinefs 
to matters of mere curiofity. 

Tue manner of culture is by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to 
the nature of the foil and the difference of the 
climate. Inthe low countries towards the fouth 
they fow rice, which being always under water, 
grows to a great fize, and yields two crops in a 


year. In the inland parts of the country, where 
the 
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the fituation is lofty and dry, the foil producesa ®OO8 


{pecies of rice, which is neither fo large, fo well- 
tafted, or fo nourifhing, and makes the hufband- 
man but cne return in the year for kts labour. In 
the north rh parts the fame kinds «Ff grain are cul- 
tivated as n Europe, which grow sn as great plenty, 
and are of as good a quality as in any of our moft 
fertile countries. From one end of China uo the 
other, there are large quantities of vegetables, par- 
ticularly inthe fouth, where together with fifh they 
fupply the place of meat, which is the general food 
of the other provinces. But the improvement of 
lands is univerfally underftood and attended to. 
All the different kinds of manure are carefully pre- 
ferved, and {fkilfully diftributed to the beft advan- 
tage ; and that which arifes from fertile lands, is 
applied to make them ftill more fertile. This grand 
fyftem of nature, which is fuftained by deftruétion 
and re-production, is better underftood and at- 
tended to in China than in any other country in the 
world. 

A PHILOSOPHER, whom the fpirit of obfervation 
has led into their empire, has found out and ex- 
plained the caufes of the rural oeconomy of the 
Chinefe. 

Tue firft of thefe caufes is that character of in- 
duftry by which thefe people are particularly dif- 
tinguifhed, who in their nature require a lefs fhare 
of repofe. Every day in the year is devoted to la- 
bour, except the firft, which is employed in pay- 
ing and receiving vifits among relations; and the 
laft, which is facred to the memory of their an- 
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BOQOK ceftors. ‘The firft is a focial duty, the latter a part 

—— of domeftic orfhip. In this nation of fages, what- 
ever unites and civilizes mankind is religion; and 
religjon itfelf s nothmg more than the practice of 
the focial virtu s. Theie fober and ratiahal people 
want nothing mere than the controul o civil laws 
to make them juft; their private worfhip confifts 
in the iecwe of their parents whether living or dead; 
and their public worfhip in the love of labour; 
and that labour which is held in the mofit facred 
veneration is agriculture. 

Tue generofity of two of their emperors is much 
revered, who, preferring the interefts of the ftate'to 
thofe of their family, kept their own children from 
the throne to make room for men taken from the 
plough. They revere the memory of thefe huf- 
bandmen, who fowed the feeds of the happinefs 
and ftability cf the empire in the fertile bofom of 
the earth; that inexhauftible fource of whatever 
conduces to the nourifhment, and confequently to 
the increafe of mankind. 

In imitation of thefe royal hufbandmen, the 
emperors of China become hufbandmen officially. 
{tt is one of their public functions to break up the 
ground in the fpring; and the parade and mag- 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draws 
together all the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They flock in crouds to fee their 
prince perform this folemnity in honour of the 
firft of all the arts. It is not, as in the fables of 
Greece, a god, who tends the flocks of a king; 
it is the father of his people, who, holding the 

plough 
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plough with his own hands, fhews his children 
what are the true riches of the ftate. In a little 
time he repairs again tothe field he nas ploughed 
himielf, to fow the feed that is mof proper för the 
ground. ‘The example of the prit.ceis followed in 
all the provinces; and at the fame feafons, the 
viceroys repeat the fame ceremenics in the prefence 
of a numerous concourfe of hufbairamen. ‘The 
Europeans, who have been prefent at this foleninity 
at Canton, never fpeak of it without emotion; and 
make us regret that this feftival, whofe political 
aim is the encouragement of labour, is not cftab- 
lifhed in our climate, inftead of that number of re- 
ligious feafts, which feem to be invented by idle- 
nefs to make the country a barren wafte. 

Ir is not to be imagined, however, that the 
court of Pekin is really engaged in the labours of 
a rural life. The arts of luxury are grown to fo 
great a height in China, that thefe performances 
can only pafs for mere ceremonies. But the law 
which obliges the prince to fhew this token of reí- 
pect to the profeffion of hufbandmen, has a ten- 
dency to promote the advantage of agriculture. 
‘The deference paid by the fovereign to public opi- 
nions contributes to perpetuate them; and the in- 
fluence of opinion isthe principal {pring that actu- 
ates the political machine. 

Tuts influence is preferved in China by confer- 
ring honours on all hufbandmen, who excel in the 
cultivation of the ground. When any ufeful dif- 
covery is made, tke author of it is called to court 
tocommunicate it to the prince ; andis lent by the 
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eovernment into the provinces, to inftrucét them ia 
his method. In a word, in this country, where 
nobility is nof hereditary, but a mere perfonal re- 
ward indifcrimyaately beftowed upon merit ; feveral 
of the magiftrat s and perfons raifed to tac higheft 
employments in the empire are chofen out of fami- 
lies who are folely employed in the cultivation of 
land, 

Tarse encouragements which belong to their 
rnannners, are further feconded by the beft political 
inftitutions. Whatever is in its nature incapable 
of bcing divided, asthe fea, rivers, canals, &c. is 
enjoyed in common, and is the property of no in- 
dividual. Every one has the liberty of going upon 
the water, fifhing, and hunting; and a fubject who 
is in poffeffion of an eftate, whether acquired by 
himfelf or left by his relations, is in no danger of 
having his right called in queftion by the tyrannical 
authority of the feudal laws. 

Tit fmallnefs of the taxes is ftill a further en- 
couragement to agriculture. ‘Till lately, the pro- 
portion paid to government out of the produce of 
the lands, was from atenth down to a thirtieth part 
of the income, according to the quality of the foil. 
This was the only tribute levied in China. ‘The 
leading men never entertained a thought of increat- 
ing it; they would not have ventured to aét in fuch. 
dircét oppofition to cuftom and opinion, which de- 
termine every thing in this empire. Some em- 
perors and minifters, no doubt, would have been 
giad to attempt an innovation of this kind ; but as 


fuch an undertaking would require time, and they 
could 
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could not hope to live to fee its fuccefs, they didnot BOOR 
choofe to engage in it. Men of bad principles aim .‘—>—~ 
at immediate enjoyment, while the virtuous fubject, 
extending: his benevolence beyond tke prefent gene- 
ration, contents himfelf with fornimg dcfigns, and 
propagating ufeful truths, without expecting to 
recap any advantage from them iiy his own perfon. 

Ir is but lately that conqueft aad commerec have 
introduced new taxes into China. The Tartar em- 
perors have laid a duty upon certain articles of pro- 
vifions, metals, and merchandife. In fhort, if we 
may believe the Jefuit Amyot, cuftoms are eftab- 
tifhed there as wellas in Europe. 

Ir were to be wifhed, that the Europeans would 
unitate the Chinefe in the mode of levying their 
taxes; which is juft, humane, and not expenfive. 
Every year, at the time of harveft, the fields are 
meafured, and rated in proportion to their actual 
produce. Whether the Chinefe are as difhoneft as 
they are reprefented, or whether, like feveral nations 
among the ancients, they are only faithlefs and dce- 
eecitful in their dealings with ftrangers, I fhall not 
take upon me to determine ; butit fhould feerm that 
government repofes fufficient confidence in them, 
not to vex and moleft them by thofe fearchinges and 
troublefome vifits, fo common inthe mode of taxa- 
tion in Europe. ‘The only penalty inflicted on per- 
fons liable to be taxed, and Who are too flow in the 
payment of the tribute demanded by the public, is 
to quarter old, infirm, and poor people upon them, 
to be maintained at thcir expencc, till they have 
difcharged the dcbt due to government. This man- 
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ner of proceeding has a tendency to awaken pity 
and humanity in the breaft of a citizen, when he 
fees miferable objects and hears the cries of hunger ; 
inftead of giving him difguft, and exciting his rc- 
fentment by forcible feizures and the menaces of an 
infolent foldiery, who come to live at difcretion in 
a houfe expofed to the numberlefs cxtortions of the 
treafut 

In China, the taxes are levied without having 
recourfe to thofe oppreflive methods that are prac- 
tifed in Europe. The mandarins take the tenth 
part of the produce of the earth in kind. ‘The of- 
ficers in the municipal towns give in their account 
of this tribute and all other taxes to the receiver- 
general of the province; andthe whole is lodged in 
the public treafury. The ufe that is made of this 
revenue prevents all frauds in collecting it; as it is 
well known, that a part of thefe duties is allotted 
for the maintenance of the magiftrates and foldiers. 
The money arifing from the fale of this proportion 
of the product of the lands is never iffued from the 
treafury but in public exigencies. Itis laid up in 
the magazines againít times of fcarcity, when the 
people receive what they had lent, as it were, in 
times of plenty. 

Ir may naturally be expeéted that a nation, en- 
joying fo many advantages, will be extremely po- 
pulous; efpecially ih a climate where, whatever 
reafon may be affigned for it, the women are re- 
markably prolific, and the men do no injury to the 
natural vigour of their conftitution by the ufe of 
{trong liquors; where the climate is wholecfome and 

tem- 
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tempcrate, and few children die in proportion to 
the numbers born; where the foil overpays the la- 
bour of cultivating it, not to mention the fimple 
and plain manner of living gn ufe there, which is 
regulated by the ftri€teft occonomy.. | 

sr— Jefuits, however, who were employed by 
the court ef Pekin to make charts of the empire, 
in the courfe of their undertaking difcovered fome 
confiderable tracts of defert land, which had efcaped 
the notice of the merchants who frequented only. 
the fea-ports, ahd of travellers who went only by 
the road of Canton tothe capital. 

Ir would be impoffible to account for the want 
of population in fome parts of China diftant from 
each other, if it were not Known, that, in thefeex- 
tenfive flates, a great number of children are de~ 
{troyed foon after they are born; that feveral of 
thoie who efcape this cruel fate, fuffer the moft 
fhameful mutilation; and that of thofe who are not 
thus barbaroufly robbed of their fex, many are re- 
duced to a ftate of flavery, and deprived of the com- 
forts of marriage by tyrannical matters; that polyvga- 
my, fo contrary to reafon and the {pirit of focicty, is 
univerfally practifed; that the vice which nature re- 
jects with the utmoft abhorrence, is very common ; 
and that the convents of the Bonzes contain little leis 
than a million of perfons devoted to celcbacy. 

Burr if a few fceattered d/ffriéts, which are hardly 
known evenin China, be deftitute of hands to cul- 
tivate them; are there not many more in which men 
are crouded together in fuch numbers as to incom- 
mode exch other? ‘This inconvenience ig obtervable 
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BOOK in the neighbourhood of great cities and public 
a roads, and particularly in the fouthern provinces. 
Accordingly it appears, by the records of the em- 
pire, that a bad harvedt has feldom failed to pro- 
duce an infurreétion. 

WE need go no further to find the reafons which 
prevent defpotifm fiom making any advances in 
China. It is evident from thefe frequent revolutions, 
that the people are fully fenfible that a regard to the 
rights of property, and fubmiffion to the laws, are 
duties of a lower clafs, fubordinate to the original 
rights of nature, and that communitics are formed 
for the common benefit of thofe who enter into them. 
Accordingly, when the more immediate neceflaries 
of life fail, the Chinefe ceafe to acknowledge an au- 
thority which does not provide for their fubfiftence. 
The right of kings is founded on the regard they pay 
to the prefervation of the people. Neither religion 
nor morality teach any other doétrine in China. 

‘Tue emperor is well aware, that he prefides over 
a people who fubmit to the laws no longer than 
while they promote their happinefs. He is fenfible, 
that if the fpirit of tyranny, which is fo common and 
infeétious in other countries, fhould feize him but 
for a moment, fuch a violent oppofition would be 
raifed, that he would be expelled from the throne. 
Accordingly, finding himfelf invefted with the fu- 
preme authority by a people who obferve and criti- 
cife his conduét, he is far from attempting to erect 
himfelf into an object of religious fuperflition, and 
doing juft as he pleafes. He does not violate the 
facred contraét, by virtue of which he holds the {cep- 
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tre. He is convinced that the people are fo well ac- 


quainted with their rights, andthe manner of defend- - 


ing them, that whenever a province complains of the 
mandarin who governs it, heerecalls him without ex- 
amination, and delivers him upto a tribunal, which 
proceeds againft him if he is in fuult; but fhould 
he even prove innocent, he is not reinftated in his 
employment, as itis deemed a crime to hoe drawn 
upon himfelf the refentment of the people. He is 
confidered as an ignorant tutor, who fhould attempt 
to deprive a father of the love his children bear him. 
‘This compliance, which, in other countries, would 
nourifh perpetual difcontent, and occafion an infinite 
number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- 
convenience in China, where the inhabitants are 
naturally difpofed to be mild and juft, and the con- 
ftitution of the ftate is fo ordered, that its delegates 

have feldom any rigorous commands to execute. 
Tune neceffity of juftice in the prince tends to 
make him more wife and intelligent. He is in China 
what one would gladly believe princes in all coun- 
tries were, the idol of his people. It fhould feem 
that their manners and laws confpired to eftablith 
this fundamental principle, that China is a family 
of which the emperor is the patriarch. He does 
not poflefs his authority as a conqueror, or a legif- 
lator, but as a father: as a father he governs, re- 
wards, and punifhes. This pleafing fentiment gives 
him a greater power than the tyrants of other na- 
tions can poftibly derive from the number of their 
troeps, or the artifices of their minifters. It is not 
to be imagined what eftccin and affeétion the Chi- 
nefe 
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nete have tor their emperor, or, as they exprefs it, 


‘their common, their univerfal father. 


Titts public veneration is founded upon that 
which is eftablifhed by private education. j 
China, the father and mother claim an abfolute 
right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raifed to the higheft dignity. Paternal 
authority and filial affeétion are the fources of every 
thing in this empire: by thefe the manners are rc- 
culated, and thcy are the grand tie that unites the 
prince to his fubjects, the fubjects to their prince, 
and citizens to one another. ‘The Chincfe govern- 
ment has gradually arrived at that point of perfec- 
tion, from which all others fcem to have finally and 
irrevocably degenerated: {I mean the patriarchal go- 
vernniennt,a government eftablifhed by nature it{elf. 

NorwitHstTANDING this fublime fyftem of mo- 
rals, that for fo many ages has contributed to the 
profperity of the Chinefe empire, it would proba- 
bly have experienced an infenfible change, if the 
chimerical diftinétions allowed to birth had dc- 
ftroyed that original equality eitablifhed by nature 
among mankind, and which ought only to give 
place to fuperior abilities and fuperior merit. In 
all the ftates of Europe, one clafs of men aflume 
from their infancy a pre-eminence independent of 
their moral character. The attention paid them 
from the moment of their birth, gives them the 
idea that they are formed for command ; they foon 
learn to confider themfeives as a diftinét fpecies, 
and being fecure of a certain rank and {ftation, take 
no pains to make themfelves worthy of it. 

Tuis 
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Tuis fyftem, to which we owe fo many indif- BOOK 
ferent minifters, ignorant magiftrates, and bad ge- ~~ 
nerals has no place in China, where nobility does 
mot defcend by hereditary right. ‘Fhe figure any 
citizen makes, begins and ends with himielf. The 
fon of the prime minifter of the empire has no ad- 
vantages at the moment of his birth, burt thofe he 
may have derived from nature. The rank-of no- 
bility 1s fometimes conferred upon the anceftors of 
a man who has done fignal fervices to his country 3 
but this mark of diftinétion, which is merely per- 
fonal, dies with its poffeflor, and his children de- 
rive no other advantage from it than the memory 
and example of his virtues. 

In confequence of this perfect equality, the Chi- 
nefe are enabled to eftablifh an uniform fyftem of 
education, and to inculcate correfpondent principles. 
It is no difficult tafk to perfuade men who are upon 
an equal footing by birth, that they are all brethren. 
This opinion gives them every advantage which 
would be loft if a contrary idea prevailed. A Chi- 
nefe, who fhould abftract himfelf from this common 
fraternity, would become a folitary and miferable 
being, and wander as a ftranger in the heart of his 
countrys 

InstTEAD of thofe frivolous diftinétions .which are 
allotted to birth ip almoft every other country, the 
Chinefe fubftitute real ones, founded entirely on 
perfonal merit. A {ett of wife and intelligent men, 
who are honoured with the title of the learned man- 
darins, devote themfelves to the ftudy of all {ciences 
neceflary to qualify them for the adminiftration of 

public 
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public affairs. None can be admitted into this re- 
{pectable fociety, who are not recommended by 
their talents and knowledge: for riches give no 
claim to this honour.» The mandarins are at their 
option to fix upon proper perfons to affociate with 
them ; and they never chufe any perfon without a 
previous and ftriét examination. ‘There are dif- 
ferent claffes of mandarins, the fuccéffion to which 
is regulated by merit, and not by feniority. 

Ovr of the clafs of mandarins, the emperor, ac- 
cording to a cuftom as ancient as the empire, elects 
minifters, magiftrates, governors of provinces, and 
officers of evcry denomination who are called to any 
employment in the ftate. As his choice can only 
fall upon men of tried abilities, the welfare of the 
people is always lodged in the hands of thofe who 
are worthy of fuch a truft. 

In confequence of this inftitution, no dignity is 
hereditary except that of the crown; and even that 
does not always devolve to the eldeft fon; but to 
him whom the emperor and the council of manda- 
rins judge moft worthy. By this method, a {fpirit 
of virtuous emulation prevails even in the imperial 
family. The throne is given to merit alonc, and 
it is afigned to the heir only in confideration of his 
abilities. The emperors rather chufe to appoint a 
fuccefior from a different family, than to intruft the 
reins of government to unfkilful hands. 

‘HE viceroys and magiftrates enjoy the affcétion 
of the people, at the fame time that they partake 
of the authority of the fovereign; and any mif- 
takes in their adminiftration mect with the famc in- 

dulgence 
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dulgence that is fhewn to thofe of the fupreme legif- 
lator. They have not that tendenc to fedition 
which prevails in this part of the world. In China 
there is no fett of men to form or manage a faction : 
as the mandarins have no rich and powerful family 


connections, they can derive no éupport but from 
the crown, and their own prudence. ‘They are 


trained up in a way of thinking that infpires hu- 
manity, the love of order, beneficence, and refpeét 
for the laws. They take pains to iuculcate thefe fen- 
timents into the people, and fecure their attachment 
to every law, by fhewing them its ufeful tendency. 
‘The fovereign paffes no edict that does not convey 
fome moral or political inftruétion. The people 
neceflarily become acquainted with their interefts, 
and the meafurcs taken by government to promote 
them; and the better informed they are, the more 
likely they will be to remain quiet. 

SUPERSTITION, which excites difturbances in all 
other countries, and either eftablifhes tyranny, or 
overthrows government, has no influence in China. 
It is tolerated, injudicioufly, perhaps, by the laws: 
but, at leaft, it never makes laws itfelf. No per- 
fon can have any fhare in the government who does 
not belong to the clafs of literati, which admits of no 
fuperftition. The bonzes are not allowed to ground 
the duties of morality upon the doctrines of their 


fects, nor confequently to difpenfe with them. If 


they impofe upon fome part of the nation, their ar- 
tifices do not affect thofe whofe example and autho- 
rity arc of the greateft importance to the ftate. 


CON FUCTUS.« 
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Coxrucius, in whofe actions and difcourfes S pre- 


tl ed cept was jomed to example, whofe memory is 


equally revered, and whofe doctrine is equally em- 
braced by all clafies afid feéts whatfoever, was the 
founder of the national religion of China. His code 
contains a fyftem of natural law, which ought to be 
the ground-work of all religions, the rule of fociety, 
and f{tandard of all governments. He taught that 
reafon was an emanation of the Deity ; and that the 
fupreme law confifted in the harmony between na- 
ture and reafon. Thereligion that runs in oppofi- 
tion to thefe two guides of human life, does notcome 
from heaven. 

As the Chinefe have no term for God, they fay 
that heaven is God. Bur, fays the emperor Chang- 
chi, in an edict publifhedin 1710, itis not to the vi- 
fible and material heaven that we offer ovr facrifices, but 
to the Lord of heaven. ‘Thus atheifm, though not 
uncommon in China, is not publicly profcffed. It 
is neither the characteriftic of a fe€&t, nor an objeét 
of perfecution ; but is tolerated as well as fuperftition. 

TuE emperor, who is fole pontiff, is likewife the 
judge in matters of religion ; but as the national 
worthip was miade for the government, not the go- 
vernment for it; and as both were deficned to be 
fubfervient to the ends of fociety ; iz is neither the 
intereft nor inclination of the fovercign to employ 
the two-fold authority lodged in his hands, for the 
purpofes of oppreffion. If on the one hand the 
do€trines and ceremonies of the hierarchy do not 
prevent the prince from making an ill ufe of abfo- 
lute authority ; he is more powerfully reftrained on 
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the other, by the general infiuence of the national 
manners. 

ANY attempt to change thefe manners would be 
attended with the greateft difficulty, becaule they 
are inculcated by a mode of education which 1s, per- 
haps, the beft we are acquainted with. The Chincle 
do not make a point of inftructing their children 
till they are five years old. ‘They are then taught 
to write words or hieroglyphics, which reprefent 
fenfible objects, of which at the fame time they 
endeavour to give them clear ideas. Afterwards 
their memory is ftored with fententious verfes con- 
taining precepts of morality, which they aretaught 
to reduce to practice. As they advance in years 
they are inftructed in the philofophy of Confucius. 
This is the manner of education among the ordinary 
ranks. ‘The children who are defigned for pofts of 
honour, begin in the fame manner; but intermix 
other ftudies relative to human conduct in the dif- 
ferent ftations of life. 

In China, the manners take their complexion 
fromthe laws, and are preferved by common ufage, 
which is likewife prefcribed by the laws. The Chi- 
nefe have a greater number of precepts, relating to 
the moft common actions, than any other people 
in the world. ‘Their code of politenefs 1s very vo- 
luminous; the loweft citizen is inftructed in it, and 
obferves it with the fame exac¢tnefs as the mandarins 
and the court. 

THe laws in this code, hke all the ref, are 
forracd with a view of kecping up the opinion that 
China is but one great family, and of promoting 

that 
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BOOK that regard and mutual affection in the citizens, 
— A which is due tp each other as brethren. Thefe rights 
and cuftoms tend to preferve the manners. Some- 
times, indeed, ceremanies are fubftituted for fenti- 
ment; but how often are they the means of revi- 
ving it! They campofe a kind of conftant homage 
that is paid to virtue; and is calculated to engage 
the attention of youth. This homage preferves the 
refpect due to virtue herfelf; and if it fometimes 
leads to hypocrify, it encourages at leaft a laudable 
zeal. ‘Tribunals are erected to take cognizance of 
tranfgreffions againft the cuftoms; as well as to 
punifh crimes, and reward merit. Moderate pe- 
nalties are infliéted upon crimes, and virtue is dif- 
tinguifhed by marks of honour. Honour is accord- 
ingly one of the principles that actuate the Chinefe 
government : and though it is not the leading one, 
Operates more ftrongly than fear, and more feebly 

than affection. : 
UNDER the influence of fuch inftitutions, one 
fhould expect, that China would be the country in 
the whole world, where men would be moft hu- 
mane. Accordingly the humanity of the’Chinefe 
is confpicuous on thofe occafions, where it fhould 
feem, that virtue could have no other objeét but 
juftice ; and that juftice could not be executed 
without feverity. ‘Their prifoners are confined in 
neat and commodious apartments, where they are 
well taken care of even to the moment when they 
fuffer. It frequently happens, that the only puriifh- 
ment inflicted on a rich man amounts to no more 
than obliging him for a certain time to maintain or 
clothe 
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clothe fome old men and orphans at his own ex- 
pence. Our moral and political romances form the 
real hiftory of the Chinefe, who have regulated all 
the actions of men with fuch, an exaét nicety, that 
they have fcarcely any need of fentiment. Yet they 
do not fail to cultivate the latter, in order to give 
a proper eftimation to the former. 

THe fpirit of patriotifm, that fpirit, without 
which ftates are mere colonies, and not nations, is 
itronger, perhaps, and more active among the Chi- 
nefe than it is found in any republic. It is com- 
mon to fee them voluntarily contributing their la- 
bour to repair the public roads: the rich build 
places of fhelter upon them for the ufe of travel- 
lers; and others plant trees there. Such actions, 
which are proofs of a beneficent humanity rather 
than an oftentation or generofity, are far from be- 
ing uncommon in China. 

THERE have been times, when they have been 
frequent; and others, when they have been lefs fo ; 
but the corruption which was the caufe of the lat- 
ter, brought on a revolution, and the manners of the 
people were reformed. They fuffered by the late in- 
vafion of the Tartars: they are now recovering, in 
proportion as the princes of that victorious nation 
lay afide the fuperftitions of their own country, to 
adopt the principles of the nation they have con- 
quered ; and in proportion as they improve in the 
knowledge of thofe books, which the Chinefe call 
cangnical. 


Ir cannot be long before we fee the amiable cha- 


racter of this natiom entirely revived; that frater- 
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nal, and kindred principle; thofe enchanting focial 
ties, which foften the manners of the people, and 
attach them inviolably to the laws. Political errors 
and vices cannot take deep root in a country where 
no perfonsare ever promoted to public employments, 
but fuch as are of the fect of the learned, whofe fole 
occupation is toYnftruct themfelves in the principles 
of morality and government. As long as real know- 
ledge fhall be held in eftimation, as long as it fhall 
continue to lead to public honours, there will exift 


among the people of China a fundeof reafon and vir- 
tue, which will not be found among other nations. 


Ir this picture of the manners of the Chinefe 
fhould be different from. that drawn by other wri- 
ters, it is not, peahaps, impoffible to reconcile opi- 
nions fo feemingly contradictory. China may be 
confidered in two diftiné&t points of view. If we ftudy 


the inhabitants as they appear in the fea-ports and 


great towns, we fhall be difgufted at their coward- 
ice, knavery and avarice : but in the other parts of 
the empire, particularly in the country, we fhall find 
their manners domeftic, focial and patriotic. It 
would be difficult to point out a more virtuous, 
humane, and intelligent people. 

Ir muft, however, be acknowledged, that the 
greatefi part of thofe improvements, which depend 
upon theories at all complicated, are not fo far ad- 
vanced there, as might naturally be expeéted from 
that ancient, active, and diligent people, who have 
fo long had a clue to them. But this riddle i not 
inexplicable. The Chinefe language requires a long 
and laborious ftudy, {carcely t8 be comprehended 

within 
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within the term of a man’s life. The rights and B O O K 
ceremonies which they obferve upon every occas ~ 
fion, afford more exercife for their memory than 
their fenfibility. ‘Their manmers are calulated to 
check the impulfes of the foul, and weaken its 
operations. Too affiduous in the purfuit of what 
is ufeful, they have no opportunity of launching 
out into the extenfive regions of imagination. An 
exceffive veneration for antiquity, makes them the 
flaves of whatever is eftablifhed. All thefe caufes 
united, muft neceffarily have ftifled, among the 
Chinefe, the f{pirit of invention. It requires ages 
with them to bring any thing to perfection; and 
whoever refleéts on the ftate, in which arts and {ci- 
ences were found among them three hundred years 
ago, muít be convinced of the extraordinary anti- 
quity of their empire. | 

THe low ftate of learning, and of the fine arts 
in China, may perhaps be further owing to the 
very perfection of its government, and fyftem of 
policy. ‘This paradox has its foundation in reafon, 
Where the ftudy of the laws holds the firft rank in 
a nation, and is rewarded with an appointment in- 
the adminiftration, inftead of a poft in the academy 3 
where learning is applied to the regulation of man- 
ners, or the maintenance of the public weal; 
where the fame nation is exceedingly populous, and 
requires a conftant attention in its learned mem- 
bers to make fubfiftence keep an equal pace with 
populution ; where every individual, befides the 
dutieg he owes to the public, which take a confi- ` 
derable time to be well underftood, has particular- 

K 2 duties 
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BOOK duties arifing from the claims of his family or pro- 
Rime fefion : in fuch a nation the fpeculative and orna- 
mental parts of fcience cannot be expectcd to ar- 
rive at that height of fplendour they have attained 
in Europe. But the Chinefe, who are only our 
{cholars in the arts of luxury and vanity, are our 
mafters in the fcience of good government. They 
ftudy how to increafe, not how to diminifh the 


number of inhabitants. 
One of the arts in which the Chinefe have made 


the leaft progrefs, is that of war. It is natural to 
imagine, that a nation, whofe whole conduédt, like 
that of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, pre- 
cepts, and cuftoms either of private or public infti- 
tution, muft confequently be pliant, moderate, and 
inclined to tranquillity both at home and abroad. 
Reafon and refleétion, while they cherifh fentiments 
like thefe, leave no room for that enthufiafm, 
which conftitutes the hero and the warrior. The 
fpirit of humanity, which they imbibe in their ten- 
der years, makes them look with abhorrence on 
thofe fanguinary fcenes of rapine and maflacre, that 
are fo familiar to nations of a warlike turn. With 
fuch difpofitions, can we wonder that the Chinefe 
are not warriors? They have foldiers without num- 
ber, but totally undifciplined, except in the fingle 
article of obedience, being {till more deficient in 
military manoeuvres than in courage. In their 
wars with the Tartars, the Chinefe knew not how 
to fight, and only ftood to be killed. The at- 
tachment to their government, their country, and 


their laws, may fupply the want of a warlike ípi- 
rit, 
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rit, but will never fupply the wantof good arms, 
and military fkill. When a nation has found thé 
art of fubduing its conquerors by its manners, it 
has no occafion to overcome its enemies by force 
of arms. 

Sven is the empire of China fo much talked of, 
and fo little known. Such it was, when the Por- 
tuguefe landed there. They might have learned 
in it leffons of wifdom and government, but they 
thought of nothing but enriching themfelves, and 
propagating their religion. ‘Thomas Perez, their 
ambaflador, found the court of Pekin difpofed 
to favour his nation, whofe fame had fpread itfelf 
throughout Afia. It had already attracted the eí- 
teem of the Chinefe, which the conduét of Ferdi- 
nand Andrada, who commanded the Portugucfe 
fquadron, tended ftill further to increafe. He 
vifited all the coafts of China, and traded with the 
natives. "When he was on the point of departure, 
he made proclamation in the ports he had put 
into, that if any one had been injured by a Portu- 
guefe, and would make it known, he fhould re- 
ceive fatisfaction. The ports of China were now 
upon the point of being opened to them: Tho- 
mas Pcrez was juft about concluding a treaty, 
when Simon Andrada, brother to Ferdinand, ap- 
peared on the coafts with a frefh fquadron. ‘This 
commander treated the Chinefe in the fame man- 
ner as the Portugucfe had, for fome time, treatcd 
all the people of Afia. He built a fort without pcer- 
miffion, in the ifland of Taman, from whenec he 
took opportunitics of pillaging, and = extorting 
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money from all the fhips bound from or to the ports 
of China. Fte carried off young girls from the coaft; 
he feized upon Chinefe men, and made them flaves ; 
he gave himfelf up to the moft licentious acts of 
piracy, and the moft fhameful diffolutenefs. The 
failors and foldie-s under his command, followed 
his example. The Chinefe enraged at thefe out- 
rages fitted out a large fleet: the Portuguefe de- 
fended themfelves courageoufly, and efcaped by 
making their way through the enemy’s fleet. The 
emperor imprifoned Thomas Perez, who died in 
confinement, and the Portugucfe nation was ba- 
nifhed from: China for fome years. After this, the 
Chinefe relaxed, and gave permiffion to the Portu- 
guefe to trade at the port of Sancian, to which place 
they brought gold frorn Africa, fpices from the 
Molucca iflands, and from: Ceylon elephants teeth, 
and fome precious ftones. In return they took filks 
of every kind, china, gums, medicinal herbs, and 
tea, which is fince become fo neceflary a commo- 
dity to the northern nations of Europe. 

Tue Portuguefe contented themfelves with the 
huts and factories they had at Sancian, and the h- 
berty granted to their trade by the Chinefe govern- 
ment, till an opportunity offered of eftablifhing 

themfelves upon a footing more folid, and lefs de- 
pendent upon the mandarins, who had the com- 
mand of the coaft. 

A PIRATE, named Tokang-fi-loo, whofe fuccefies 
had made him powerful, had feized upon the ifland 
of Macao, from whence he bloaked up the ports of 
China, and even proceeded fo far as to lay fiege to 

Canton. 
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Canton. The neighbouring mandarins had re- 
courfe to the Portuguefe, who had fhips inthe har- 
bour of Sancian; they haftened tothe relief of Can- 
ton, raifed the fiege, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the pirate, whom they purfued as far as 
Macao, where he killed himfelf, 

Tue emperor of China being informed of the 
fervice the Portuguefe had rendered him on this oc- 
cafion, beftowed Macao on them, asa mark of his 
gratitude. ‘They received this grant with joy, and 
built a town which became very flourifhing, and 
was advantageoufly fituated for the trade they foon 
after entered into with Japan. 

In the year 1542, it happened that a Portuguefe 
veffel was fortunately driven by a ftorm on the coaft 
of thofe celebrated iflands. “The crew were hofpi- 


tably received, and obtained of the natives every J 
thing they wanted to refrefh, and refit them for the 


fea. When they arrived at Goa, they reported 
what they had feen, and informed the viceroy, that 
a new country, not lefs rich than populous, pre- 
fented itfelf to the zeal of miffionaries, and the in- 
duftry of merchants. Both miffionaries and mer- 
chants embarked without delay for Japan. 


Tuey founda great empire, which is, perhaps, 


the moft ancient of any in the world, except that of 
China; its annals are not without a great mixture of 
fable, but it appears beyond a doubt, that in the 
year 660, Sin-chu founded the monarchy, which 
has ever fince been continued in the fame family. 


Théfe fovereigns galled Dairos, were at the fame 
time the kings, and the pontiffs of the nation; and 
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BOOK by virtue of thefe united powers got the whole ex- 
~~ tent of the fiypreme authority into their hands. The 

perfon of the Dairos was facred, they were gonfidered 
as the defcendents, anel reprefentatives of the gods. 
The leaft difobedience to the moft trifling of their 
laws, was looked upon as a crime fearcely to be ex- 
piated by the fevereft punifhments; nor were they 
confined to the offender alone, his whole family was 
involved in the confequences of his crime. 

ABOUT the eleventh century thefe princes, who, 
no doubt, were more jealous of the pleafing prero- 
gatives of priefthood, than of the troublefome rights 
of royalty, divided the ftate into feveral govern- 
ments, and intrufted the adminiftration of them to 
fuch of the nobility as were diftinguifhed for their 
knowledge and wifdom. 

By this means the unlimited power of the Dairos 
fuffered a confiderable change. The affairs of the em- 
pire were left to fluctuate at all adventures. The reft- 
lefs and quick-fighted ambition of their viceroys 
took advantage of this inattention to bring about a 
variety of revolutions. By degrees they began to de- 
part from the allegiance they had {worn to preferve. 
They made war upon each other, and even upon 
their fovereign. An abfolute independence was the 
confequence of thefe commotions; fuch was the ftate 
of Japan, when it was difcovered by the Portuguefe. 

THe great iflands, of which this empire is com- 
pofed, being fituated in a tempeftuous climate fur- 
rounded by ftorms, agitated by volcanos, and fub- 
ject to thofe great natural events which imprefs ter- 
ror on the human mind, were inhabited by a people 


3 entirely 
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€ntirely addicted to fuperftition, but divided into 
feveral fects. That of Xinto is the ancient efta- 
blifhed religion of the country: it acknowledges a 
fupreme being, and the intmortality of the foul ; 
and pays adoration to a multitude of gods, faints, 
or camis, that is to fay, the fouls of great men, who 
have been the fupport and ornament of their coun- 
try. It is by the authority of this religion, that the 
Dairo, high-prieft of the gods from whom he claim- 
ed his defcent, had long reigned over his fubjeéts 
with that defpotic fway, with which fuperftition 
governs the mind. Being both emperor and high- 
prieft, he had rendered religion, in fome re{pects, 
ufeful to his people, which is not abfolutely im- 
poifible in countries where the facerdotal and civil 
power are united in the fame perfon. 

Ir does. not appear that the feét of Xinto has had 
the madnefs, which of all others is the moft danger- 
ous to morality, to fix a criminal ftigma on aétions 
innocent in themfelves. Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticiím and fear of the gods, which is in- 
{pired by almoft all other religions, the Xinto feé& 
had applied itfelf to prevent, or at leaft to moderate 
this diforder of the imagination, by inftituting fef- 
tivals, which were celebrated three times in every 
month. They were dedicated to friendly vifits, feafts, 
and rejoicings. ‘The priefts of Xinto taught, that 
the innocent pleafures of mankind are agreeable to 
the deity, and that the beft method of paying de- 


votion to the camis is to imitate their virtues, and 


to enjoy in this world that happinefs they enjoy in 
another. In confequence of this tenet, the Japa- 
nefe, 
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BOOK nefe, after having put up their prayers in the 
—~-——’~_ temples, which are always fituated in the midft of 

groves, reforted to courtezans, who commonly in- 
habitesl places confecrated to love and devotion, 
and compofed a religious community under the 
aire&tion of an order of monks, who received a 
fhare of the profits arifing from this pious compli- 
ance with the dictates of nature. | 

‘Tue Budzoifts are another feét in Japan, of which 
Budzo was the founder. ‘Their doctrine was near- 
ly the fame with that of the fect of Xinto; over 
which they hoped to gain a fuperiority by the fe- 
verity of their morals. Befides Amida, the deity 
of the Xintoifts, the Budzoifts worfhipped a kind 
of mediator between God and mankind. They 
likewife worfhipped other mediatorial divinities 
between men and Amida. ‘The profeffors of this 
religion flattered themfelves, that they fhould pre- 
vail over the religion of Xinto by the multitude of 
their precepts, the excefs of their aufterity, their 
devotions and mortifications. 

Tue fpirit of Budzoifm is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, exceffive fear, and crucl 
feverity. Of all fanaticifms it is the moft terribie. 
The monks of this feét oblige their difciples to país 
one half of their lives in penance, to expiate ima_ 
ginary fins; and inflict upon tltem the greateít 
part of that penance themfelves, with a tyranny 
and cruelty, of which one may conccive an idca, 
from the inquifitors in Spain ; with this difference, 
that the Japanefe fathers are themfelves the buc- 


chers of thefe voluntary victims to fuperftition 5 
whereas 
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whereas the inquifitors are only the judges of thofe BO OF 
fins and punifhments, which they have themfelves == 
devifed and invented. The Budzoift pricfts keep 
the minds of their followers in a continual ftate of 
torture, between remorfe and expiations. Their 
religion is fo over-loaded with precepts, that it is 
not poffible to obferve them. They reprefent 
their gods as always defirous to punifh, and always 
offended. 

Ir may be readily imagined, what effects fo hor- 
rible a fuperftition muft have on the character of the 
people, and towhatdeeree of ferocity it hath brought 
them. ‘The lights of a found morality, a little phi- 
lofophy, and a prudent fyftem of education might 
have remedied thefe laws, this government, and 
this religion ; which confpire to make mankind 
more favage in fociety with his own fpecies, than 
aif he lived in the woods, and had no companions 
bur the monfters that roam about the deferts. 

In China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inftruc€tion, which contain a detail of their 
duties, and teach them the advantages of virtue. 
The Japanefe children are made to get by heart 
poems in which the aétions of their forefathers are 
celebrated, a contempt of life 1s inculcated, and 
fuicide is fet up as the moft heroic of all aétion:, 
Thefe fongs and* poems, which are faid to be fi 
of cnergy and beauty, beget enthufiafm. T~ 
Chinefe education tends to regulate the foul, iu- 
keep it in order: the Japanefe, to inflame and cer. 
cite it to heroifma. Thefe are guided through 1 
by fcntiments, the Chincfe by rcafon and cuilon. 
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The Chinefe aim only at truth in their writings, 
and place their happinefs in a ftate of tranquillity. 
The Japancfe have a quick relifh of pleafures, and 
would rather fuffer, than be without feeling. In 
fine, the Chinefe feem to wifh to counteract the 
violence and impe uofity of the foul; the Japanefe 
to keep it from finking into a ftate of languor and 
inactivity. 

Ir is natural to imagine that people of this cha- 
racter muft be fond of novelty. The Portuguefe 
were accordingly received with all poffible demon- 
{trations of joy. All the ports were open to them. 
All the petty princes of the country invited them 
to their provinces: each contending who fhould 
give them the moft valuable advantages, grant 
them the moft privileges, and fhew them the great- 
eft civilities. T hefe merchants eftablifhed a pro- 
digious trade. “The Portuguefe carried thither the 
commodities of India which they brought from 
different markets ; and Macao ferved as a repofi- 
tory for their European goods. Immenfe quan- 
tities of the productions of Europe and Afia were 
conf{umed by the Dairo, the ufurpers of his rights, 
the nobles, and the whole nation. But what had 
they to give in return ? 

Tae country of Japan is in general mountain- 
ous, ftony, and by no means fertrle. Its produce 
in rice, barley, and wheat, which are the only crops 
it admits of, is not fufficient for the maintenance 
of its numerous inhabitants ; who, notwithftanding 
their activity, forefight, and frugality, muft perith 
with famine, if the fea did not fupply them with 

grcat 
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great quantities of fifh. The empire affords no 
productions proper for exportation; nor do the 
mechanic arts furnifh any article of trade except 
works in fteel, which are the beft we are acquainted 
with. 

WERE it not for the advantages it derives from 
its mines of gold, filver, and copper, which are the 
richeft in Afia, and perhaps in the whole world, 
Japan could not fupport its own expences. The 
Portuguefe every year carried off quantities of thefe 
metals, to the amount of fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions of livres *. ‘They married alfo the richeft of 
the Japanefe heireffes, and allied themfelves to the 
moft powerful families. 

Wirn fuch advantages, the avarice, as well as 
the ambition of the Portuguefe might have been 
fatisfied. They were mafters of the coaft of Gui- 
nea, Arabia, Perfia, and the two peninfulas of In- 
dia. They were poffeffed of the Moluccas, Cey- 
lon, and the ifles of Sunda, while their fettlement 
at Macao infured to them the commerce of China 
and Japan. | 

‘THrRovuGuHovrtT this immentfe tract, the will of the 
Portuguefe was the fupreme law. Earth and fea 
acknowledged their fovereignty. ‘Their authority 
was fo abfolute, that things and perfons were de- 


pendent upon them, and moved entirely by their. 


airections. No nation or private perfon dared to 
make voyages, or carry on trade, without obtain- 
ing their permiffion and paffport. ‘Thofe who 
had this liberty granted them, were prohibited 
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BOO from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, tim- 
—— ber, iron, ftcet, lead, tin, and arms, of which the 
conquerors referved to themfelves the éxJufive 
benefit. A number of valuable articles, by which 
fo many nations have fince enriched themfelves, 
and which then bore a higher price on account of 
their novelty, were entirely ingrofled by the Por- 
tuguefe. In confequence of this monopoly, the 
prices of the produce and manufaétures both in 
Europe and Afia were regulated at their difcretion.« 
In the midft of fo much glory, wealth, and con- 
queft, the Portuguefe had not neglected that part 
of Africa, which lies between the cape of Good 
Hope and the Red fea, and has in all ages been 
famed for the richnefs of its productions. The 
poffeffion of this country was on many accounts 
an important object: the Arabians had been 
fettled there for feveral ages, and their numbers 
were greatly increafed. They had formed along 
the coaft of Zanguebar feveral fmall independent 
fovereignties, fome of which made a confiderable 
figure, and almoft all of them were in good con- 
dition. ‘The flourifhing ftate of thefe fettlements 
was owing to mines of gold and filver, which they 
found within their refpetive territories, the pro- 
duce of which enabled them to purchafe the com- 
modities of India. To poffefs themfelves of this 
treafure, and to deprive their competitors of it, 
was looked upon by the Portuguefe as an indif- 
penfable duty. Agreeable to this principle, thefe 
Arabian merchants were attacked, and without 
much difficulty fubdued, about the year 1508. 
Upon 
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Upon their ruin was eftablifhed an empire, ex- 
tending from Sofala as far as Melinda, of which 
the ifland of Mofambique’ was made the center. 
This ifland is feparated from the continent only 
by a narrow channel, and isnomore than two leagues 
in circumference. Its port, which is excellent, and 
wants no advantage but a purer aw, was fixed upon 
as a place for the veffels of the conqueror to put in 
at, and as a ftaple for all their merchandife. Here 
they ufed to wait for thofe fettled winds, which at 
certain times of the year blow without intermiffion 
from the African to the Indian coaifts, as at other 
times of the year they blaw in an oppofite direc- 
tion from the coafts of India to thofe of Africa. 

Tuese fuccefles properly improved might have 
formed a power fo confiderable, that it could not 
have been fhaken; but the vices and folly of 
fome of their chiefs, the abufe of riches and of 
power, the wantonnefs of victory, the diftance of 
their own country, changed the character of the 
Portuguefe. Religious zeal, which had added fo 
much force and activity to their courage, now 
produced in them nothing but ferocity. They 
made no fcruple of pillaging, cheating, and en- 
flavinge the idolaters. They fuppofed that the 
Pope, in beftowing the kingdoms of Afia upon 
the Portuguecfe monarchs, had not with-holden 
the property of individuals from their fubjeéts. 
Being abfolute mafters of the eaftern feas, they cx- 
torted a tribute from the fhips of every country ; 


they ravaged the coafts, infulted the princcs, and 
became 
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BOOK became ins fhort time the terror and {courge of 


annu all nations. 


Tue king of Sidor was carried off from his 
own palace, and murdered with his children, whom 
he hd intrufted to the care of the Portuguefe. 

Ar Ceylon, the people were not fuffered to cul- 
tivate the earth, except for their new mafters, who 
treated them with the greateft barbarity. 

Ar Goa they had eftablifhed the inquifition, 
and whoever was rich became a prey to the mi- 
nifters of that infamous tribunal. 

Faria, who was fent out againft the pirates 
from Malacca, China; and other parts, made a 
defcent on the ifland of Calampui, and plundered 
the fepulchres of the Chinefe emperors. 

Souza caufed all the pagodas on’ the Malabar 
coaft to be deftroyed, and his people inhumanly 
mafflacred the wretched Indians, who went to weep 
over the ruins of their temples. 

CoRREA terminated an obftinate war with the king 
of Pegu, and both parties were to {wear onthe books 
of their feveral religions to obferve the treaty. 
Correa fwore on a collection of fongs, and thought 
by this vile ftratagem to elude his engagement. 

Nuno p’AcucHNna refolved to make himfelf 
mafter of the ifland of Daman on the coaft of 
Cambaya ; the inhabitants offered to furrender it 
to him, if he would permit them to earry off their 
treafures. "This requeft was refufed, and Nuno 
put them all to the {word. 

Dreco pe SILVEIRA was cruizing in the Red 
fea. A velel richly laden fatutcd him. The 

captain 
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captain came on board and gave him a letter ® 0° * 


from a Portuguefe general, which Was to be his 
paffport. The letter contained only thefe words : 


I defire the captains of Jhips belonging to the king of 


Portugal to feize upon this moorifbh veffel, as tawful 
Prize. 

In a fhort time the Portuguefe preferved no more 
humanity or good faith with each other than with 
the natives. Almoft all the ftates, where they had 
the command, were divided into fac¢tions. 

‘THERE prevailed every where in their manners 
a mixture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty and de- 
votion. They had moft of them feven or eight con- 
cubines, whom they kept to work with the utmoft 
rigour, and forced from them the money they 
gained by theirlabour. Such treatment of women 
was very repugnant tothe {pirit of chivalry. 

Tue chiefs and principal officers admitted to 
their table a multitude of thofe finging and danc- 
ing women, with which India abounds. Effemi- 
nacy introduced itfelf into their houfes and armies. 
The officers marched to meet the enemy in palan- 
quins. ‘That brilliant courage, which had fub- 
dued fo many nations, exifted no longer among 
them. The Portuguefe were with difficulty brought 
to fight, except where there was a prof{pect of plun- 
der. Ina fhort tme the king of Portugal no 
longer received the produce of the tribute, which 
was paid him by more than one hundred and fifty 


eaftern princes. ‘This money was loft in its way. 


from them to him. Such corruption prevailed in 
the finances, that the tributes of fovereigns, the re- 
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venues of provinces, which ought to have been in- 
menfe, the taxes levied in gold, filver, and fpices, 
on the inhabitants of the continent and iflands, 
were not fuficient to kecp up a few citadels, and to 
fit out the fhipping that was necefiary for the pro- 
tection of trade. 

Ir isa melancholy circumftance to contemplate 
the fall of nations. et us haften to the admini- 
{tration of Don Juan da Caftro, who reftored to the 
Portuguefe fome part of their virtue. 

Castro wasa man of much knowledge, confi- 
dering the age he lived in. He poffeficd a noble 
and elevated foul; and the ftudy of the ancients 
had preferved in him that love of glory and of his 
country, which was fo common among the Greeks 
and Romans. 

In the beginning of his wife and glorious admi- 
niftration, Cojé-Sophar, minifter of Mahmoud king 
of Cambaya, had infpired his mafter with a defign 
of attacking the Portuguefe. This man, whofe fa- 
ther is faid to have been an Italian, and his mother 
a Greek, had raifed himfelf from flavery to the con- 
duct of the ftate, and the command of armies. 
He had embraced Mohammedifm, and, though 
he had really no religion, he knew how to avail 
himfelf of the averfion the people had conceived 
againft the Portuguefe, on account of the contempt 
they fhewed for the religions of the country. He 
engaged in his fervice experienced officers, veteran 
foldiers, able engineers, and even founders, whoiit 
he procured from Conftantinople. His prepara- 


tions feemed intended againit the Mogul or the Pa- 
tans, 
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tans, and whenthe Portuguefe leaft expected it, he B oF K 
attacked and made himfelf mafter of Diu, and laid “-~“— 
fiege to the citadel. 

Tuts place, which is fituated on a little ifland 
upon the coaft of Guzarat, had always been con- 
fidered as the key of Indiain thofe times, when na- 
vigators never launched beyond ihe coaft; and Su- 
rat was the ercat ftaple of the eaft. From the arrival 
of Gama, it had been conftantly an objeét of ambi- 
tion to the Portuguefe, into whofe hands it fell at 
length in the time of d?Acughna. Mlafcarenhas, 
who was governor of it at the juncture we are fpeak- 
ing of, and fhould have had nine hundred men, had 
only three: the reft of his garrifon, by an abufe 
very common in thofe days, were employed in trade 
at the different towns upon the coaft. He mutt 
have furrendered, if he had not received immediate 
afiftance. Caftro fent him a reinforcement under 
the command of his fon, who was killed inthe at- 
tack. Cojé-Sophar fhared the fame fate; but his 
death did not flacken the operations of the fiege. 

Castro inftituted funeral games in honour of 
thofe who fell in defence of their country. He 
congratulated their parents inthe name of the go- 
vernment, and received congratulations himfelf on 
the death of his eldeft fon. His fecond prefided 
at the funeral games, and marched immediately 
after for Diu, to deferve, as it were, the honours he 
had juft been paying to his brother. ‘The garrifon 
cepulfed the enemy in every attack, and fignalized 
theimfclyves every day by extraordinary actions. 
In the eves cr the docdtuns the Portugucte were 

i. 2 more 
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more than men. Happily, faid they, providence 
pas decreed that there fhould be but as feww of them as 
tbere are of tygers and lions, leaft thev fhould exterminate 
the human fpecies. 

Castro himfelf headed a larger reinforcement 
than thofe he had fent. He threw himfelf into 
the citadel with provifions, and above four thou- 
fand men. It was debated, whether they fhould 
give battle. ‘The reafons on both fides were dif- 
cuffed. Garcias de Sa, an old officer, commanded 
filence; Ye have all fpoken, faid he, now let us fight. 
Caftro was of the fame opinion. The Portuguefe 
marched out to the enemy’s intrenchments, and 
gained a fignal victory. After having raifed the 
fiege, it was neceflary to repair the citadel. They 
were in want of money, and Caftro borrowed it on 
his own credit. 

Ar his return to Goa, .he wifhed to give his 
army the honours of atriumph after the manner 
of the ancients. He thought that fuch honours 
would ferve to revive the warlike fpirit of the Portu- 
guefe, and that the pomp of the ceremony might 
have a great effect on the imagination of the people. 
At his entry the gates of the city were ornamented 
with triumphal arches; the ftreets were lined with 
tapeftry ; the women appeared at the windows in 
magnificent habits, and fcattered flowers and per- 
fumes upon the conquerors; while the people 
danced to the found of mufical inftruments. The 
royal ftandard was carried before the victorious fol- 
diers, who marched in order. The viceroy crowned 
with branches of palm rode on a fuperb car: the 

generals 
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generals of the enemy followed it, and after them 
the foldiers that had been made prifoners. ‘The 
colours that had been taken from them, were car- 
ried in proceffion reverfed and dragging on the 
eround, and were followed by their artillery and 
baggage. Reprefentations of the citadel they had 
delivered, and of the battle they had gained, en- 
hanced the {plendour of the fpectacle. Verfes, fongs, 
orations, firing of cannon, all concurred to render 
the feftival magnificent, agreeable, and ftriking. 

Accounrs of this triumph were brought to Eu- 
rope. The wits condemned it as ridiculous, the 
bigots as profane. The queen of Portugal faid 
upon the occafion, That Caftro had conquered like a 
chriftian hero, and triumphed like a pagan one. 

THE vigour of the Portuguefe, which Caftro had 
re-animated, did not long continue. Corruption 
made daily advances among the citizens of every 
clafs. One of the viceroys fet up boxes in the prin- 
cipal towns, in which any perfon might put me- 
morials and articles of intelligence. Such a method 
might be very ufeful, and tend to a reformation of 
abutes in an enlightened country, where the morals 
of the inhabitants were not totally fpoiled, but 
among a fuperftitious and corrupt people of what 
fervice could it fe > 

THE original conqucrors of India were none of 
them now in being, and their country cxhbaufted 
by too many enterprizes and colonies was not ina 
capacity to replace them. “Ihe defenders of the 
Portuguefe fertlements were born in Afia; their 
opulence, the foftnefs of the climate, the manner 
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of living, and, perhaps, the nature of the food, had 
taken from them much of the intrepidity of their 
forefathers. At the fame time that they gave them- 
felves*up to all thofe exceffes which make men 
hated, they had not courage enough left to make 
themfelves fearcd: ‘They were monfters; poifon, 
fire, affaffination, every fort of crime was become 
familiar to them ; nor were they private perfons 
only who were guilty of fuch practices ; men in of- 
fice fet them the example! They nraffacred the na- 
tives; they deftroyed one another. The governor, 
who was juft arrived, loaded his predeceffor with 
trons, that he might deprive him of his wealth. 
The diftance of the feene, falfe witneffes and large 
bribes fecured every crime from punifhment. 

= Tae ifland of Amboyna was the firft to avenge 
itfelf. A Portuguefe had ata public feftival feized 
upon a very beautiful woman, and regardlefs of all 
decency, had proceeded to the greateft of outrages. 
One of the iflanders, named Genulio, armed his 
fellow-citizens ; after which he called together the 
Portuguefe, and addreffed them in the following 
manner: ‘** To revenge affronts of fo cruel a na- 
€c ture as thofe we have received from you, would 
€< require actions, not words: yet we will fpeak to 
<€ you. You preach to us adexy, who delights, 
& you fay, in generous actions; but theft, murder, 
€€ obfcenity, and drunkennefs, are your common 
€c practice; your hearts are inflamed with every 
ec vice. Our manners can never agree with yours: 
c€ .» u e farefaw this, when fhe ftparated us by ini- 
c n-nfe feas, and ye have overleaped her barriers. 
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<< This audacity, of which ye are not afhamed to BO OK 
<< boaft, is a proof of the corruption of your ye 
s hearts. . Take my advice; leave to their repofe 
€ thefe nations that refemble you fo little; go, fix 
your habitations among thofe who areas brutal as 
yourfelves; an intercourfe with ypu would be more 
fatal to us than all the evils which it is in the 
<€ power of your God to inflict upon us. We re- 
nounce your alliance for ever: your arms are fu- 
perior to ours; but we are more juft than you, 
€ and we do not fear you. ‘The Itons are from this 
day your enemies ; fly from their country, and 
< beware how you approach it again.” 

Tuis harangue, which thirty years before would 
have brought on the deftruction of Amboyna, was 
liftened to with a degree of patience that fully de- 
monftrated what change had taken place among the 
Portuguefe. 

EaQuALtty detefted in every quarter, they faw a 
confederacy forming to expel them from the eaft. 
All the great powers of India entered into the 
league, and for two or three years carried on their 
preparations in fecret. The court of Lifbon was in- 
formed of them; and the reigning king Sebaftian, 
who, if it had not been for his fuperftition, would 
have been a great prince, difpatched Ataida and all 
the Portuguefe, who had diftinguifhed themfelves 
in the wars of Europe, to India. 

Tuer general opinion on their arrival was to 
abandon the diftant fettlements, and affemble their 
forces on the Malabar coaft, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Goa. Although Ataida was of opinion 

L äs that 
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BO, OK that too great a number of fettlements had been 
==> formed, he did not like the appearance of facrificing 

them. Comrades, faid he, I mean to preferve all, and 
fo long as I live, the enemy /fball not gain an inch of 
ground. Immediately uponthis he fent fuccours to 
all the places that were in danger, and made the 
neceflary difpofitions for defending Goa. 

Tue Zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and 
Cananor. ‘The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, 
Daman, and Baichaim. The king of Achem laid 
fiege to Malacca. ‘The king of Ternate made war 
upon the Portuguefein the Moluccas. Agalachem, 
atributary to the Mogul, imprifoned the Portu- 
guefe merchants at Surat. The queen of Gareopa 
endeavoured to drive therm out of Onor. 

Araipa, in the midft of the care and trouble 
attending the fiege of Goa, fent five fhips to Surat, 
which obliged Agalachem to fet the Portuguefe, 
whom he had feized, at liberty. ‘Thirteen fhips 
were difpatched to Malacca; upon which the king 
of Achem and his allies abandoned the ficge. Be- 
fides thefe, Ataida fitted out even the vefiels which 
were employed every year to carry tribute and mer- 
chandife to Lifbon. It was reprefented to him, 
that inftead of depriving himfelf of the affiftance 
of men who were to go on boaxd this fleet, he 
fhould preferve them for the defence of India. We 
Shall be enough without them, faid he; the flate is in 
diftrefs, and its hopes muft not be difappointed. ‘This 
reply furprifed his opponents, and the flect failed. 
At the time when the place was moft vigorouffy 


prefed by Idalcan, Ataida fent troops to the fuc- 
cour 
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Cour of Cochin, and fhips to Ceylon. ‘The arch- ® oo © 
bifhop, whofe authority was unlimited, interpafed —~—~ 
to prevent it. Sir, replied Ataida, you underftand 
nothing of thefe affairs ; content yourfelf with recom- 
mending them to the blefing of God. ‘The Portuguefe, 
who came from Europe, exhibited prodigies of 
valour during this fiege. It was oftentimes with 
difficulty, that Ataida could reftrain them from 
throwing away their lives. Many of them would 
fally out in the night, contrary to his orders, to 
attack the befiegers in their lines. 

‘HE viceroy did not depend fo entirely on the 
force of his arms, as to reject the affiftance of policy. 
He was informed, that Idalcan was governed by one 
of his miftrefles, and that fhe was in the camp with 
him. Women whodevotethemfelvesto the pleafures 
of princes are generally flaves to ambition, and un- 
acquainted with thofe virtues which love infpires. 
The miftrefs of Idalcan fuffered herfelf to be corrup- 
ted, and fold to Ataida her lover’s fecrets. Idalcan 
was aware of the treafon, but could not difcover the 
traitor. At laft, after tem months fpent in toil and 
action, his tents deftroyed, his troops diminifhed, 
his elephants killed, and his cavalry unable to ferve; 
this prince, overcoine by the genius of Ataida, 
raifed the ficge, and retreated in fhame and defpair. 

ATAIDA marched without delay to the affiftance 
of Chaul, which was bcfieged by Nizam-al-Mu- 
luck, king of Cambaya, at the head of more than 
a hundred thoufand men. The defence of Chau] 
had been conduéted with as much intrepidity as 
that of Goa. It was followed by a great victory, 

which 
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=o 0 K which Araida, with a handful of men, obtained over 
=~ a numerous army, difciplined by a long fiege. 

ATAIDA, after this, marched againft the Zamo- 
rin, defeated and obliged him to fign a treaty, by 
which he engaged never to maintain any fhips of 
war. 

Tue Portuguefe became throughout the eaft what 
they were under the immediate conduct of Ataida. 
A fingle fhip, commanded by Lopez Carafco, 
fought for three days fucceffively againft the whole 
fleet of the king of Achem. In the middle of the 
engagement word was brought to Lopez’s fon, that 
his father was killed: we have one brave man >c 
lefs, faid he; zee muft conquer, or deferwe to die liz 
him. Saying this, he took the comme d of the 
fhip, and forcing his way in triumph through the 
enemy’s fleet, anchored before Malacca. 

Nor was courage the only virtue that revived 
aimnong the Portuguefe at this period, fo powerful 
is the afcendant of a great man, even over the moft 
corrupt nations. Thomas de Sofa had got as a 
flave a beautiful girl, who had not long before 
been promifed to a young man that was in love 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune of his mif- 
trefs, he flew tothrow himfelf at her feet, and par- 
take of her chains. Sofa was p efent at their in- 
terview ; they embraced, and melted into tears. 
I give you your liberty, faid the Portuguefe general; 
go and live happy elfewhere. 

The management of the public inoney was like- 
wife reformed by Ataida, whe reftrained thote 
abufes, which are moft injurious to ftates, and moft 

dificult 
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difficult to be reftrained. But this goagsl order, this 
returning heroifm, this glorious moment, did nōt 
furvive his adminiftration. 

Ar the death of Sebaftian, Portugal funk into a 
kind of anarchy, and was by degrees reduced under 
the dominion of Philip the Secon#¢ From this æra 
the Portuguefe in India ceafed to confider themfelves 
as of the fame country. Some made themfelves in- 
dependent, others turned pirates, and paid no ref- 
pect to any flage Many entered into the fervice of 
the princes of the country, and these almoft all be- 
came minifters or generals, fe great were the advan- 
tages this nation ftill maintained over thofe of India. 
No Portuguefe purfued any other object than the 
advancement of his own intereft : there was no zeal, 
no union for the common good. ‘Their pofieffions 
in India were divided into three governments, which 
gave no affiftance to each other, and even clafhed in 
their projects and interefts. Neither difcipline, fub- 
ordination, nor the love of glory, animated either 
the foldiers or the officers. Men of war no longer 
ventured out of the ports, or whenever they ap- 
peared were badly equipped. Manners became 
more and more depraved. Not one of their com- 
manders had powcr enough to reftrain the torrent 
of vice, and the najloritv of thefe commanders were 
themfelves corrupted. The Portuguefe at length 
loft all their former greainefs, when a free and en- 


dightened nation, actuated with a proper {pirit of 


toleration, appeared in India, and contended with 
them for the empiro oi that country. 
isr 
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Ir may be affirmed, that at the time when 
Portugal firt made its difcoveries, the world 
was very little acquainted with the politrcal prin- 
ciples of trade, the real power of different ftates, 
the advantages of conqueft, the manner of efta- 
blifhing and prefterving colonies, and the benefits 
the mother country might derive from them. 

Ir was a wife project to endeavour to find a 
paflage by Africa to go to India, and to bring mer- 
chandife. The benefits which the Venetians derived 
by lefs direct roads, had juftly excited the emula- 
tion of the Portuguefe ; but it was proper there 
fhould be fome limits to fo laudable an ambition. 

Tuts {mall nation becoming on a fudden miftrefs 
of the richeft and moft extenfive commerce 
of the globe, foon confifted of nothing elfe but 
merchants, factors, and failors, who were de- 
ftroyed by long voyages. Thus the Portuguefe 
loft the foundation of all real power, which con- 
fifts in agriculture, natural induftry, and popu- 
lation’; and there was confequently no proportion 
between their commerce and the means of keep- 
ing it up. 

TuHuey carried thefe deftructive meafures ftill 
further ; and, animated with the rage of con- 
queft, extended themfelves over a vaft tract of 
land, which .no European nition would have 
been able to preferve, without impairing its own 
{trength. 

Tavus this fmall country, which of itfelf was 
not very populous, conftantly exhaufted itfelf In 

foldiers, 
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foldiers, failors, and inhabitants, fent to fupply the 
colonies. 

THe pirit of religious intoleration that pre- 
vailed amongft them, woutd not allow them to 
admit into the clafs of their own citizens the 
people of the eaft end of Africa, and they were 
therefore obliged to be perpetually at war with 
their new fubjects. 

As the government foon changed its fchemes of 
trade into projects of conqueft ; the nation, which 
had never been guided by the true commercial 
{pirit, foon affumed that of rapine and plunder. 

TIME-PIECES, fire-arms, fine cloths, and other 
articles, which have been fince carried into In- 
dia, not being then brought to that degree ot 
perfection they have lately acquired, the Portu- 
guefe could not carry any thing there but money. 
They foon grew tired of this, and took away 
from the Indians by force what they had before 
obtained by purchafe. 

THEN was to be feen throughout the kingdom 
of Portugal the utmoft profufion of riches, joined 
to the moft extreme poverty. The only opulent 
perfons were thofe who had held fome employ- 
ment in India; while the hufbandman, who 
found no one te affift him in his toil, and the 
artifts, who were-unable to procure workmen, 
being foon compelled to forego their feveral oc- 


cupations, were reduced to the loweift ftate of 


mifery. 
ALL thefe misfortunes had been forefeen. When 
the difcovery of India cngaged the attention of 
Portugal, 
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Portugal, that court flattered itfelf that the bare ap- 
pearance of its fhips in that mild climate, would 
infure the poffefion of it ; that the trade of thefe 
countries would prove as inexhauftible a fource 
of riches to the nation, as it had been to thofe 
people who had hitherto been mafters of it; and 
that by the trtafure arifing from it, the ftate, 
notwithftanding its {mall extent of territory, would 
become equal in ftrength and grandeur to the moft 
formidable powers. There were fome, however, 
who were not mifled by thefe delurfive hopes. The 
moft penetrating and moderate of the minifiers ven- 
tured to affirm, that tlye confequence of running in 
fearch of rich minerals, and glittering merchandife, 
would be an inattention to objects of real advantage, 
agriculture, and manufactures ; that wars, fhip- 
wrecks, epidemical difeafes, and other accidents, 
would weaken the whole empire beyond recovery 3; 
that the ftate thus carried out froin its center by the 
impulfe of an extravagant ambition, would either 
by force or art attract the fubjccts to the moft 
diftant parts of Afia; that even if the enter- 
prize fucceeded, it would raife a powerful con- 
federacy, which it would be impoffible for the 
crown of Portugal to defeat. Attempts were 
in vain made, fome time after this, to convince 
thefe difcerning men of their error, by. fhewing 
them that the Indians were fubdued, the Moors 
repulfed, and the Turks defeated; and by ex- 
hibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into Po 

tugal. ‘Their opinions were too well groundod 
in experience to be fhaken ‘by the report of 


thefe 
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thefe flattering fucceffles. They ftill infifted that 
a few years would difcover the folly of pufhing 
thefe purfuits to extremity, and that they muft 
inevitably lead to a corruption of morals, and end 
in ravages and univerfal confufion. ‘Time, the 
great arbiter of political matters, has fince con- 
firmed their predictions. 

Or all the conquefts which the Portuguefe had 
made in India, they poffefs none at prefent but 
Macao, Diu, and Goa; and the united importance 
of thefe three fettlements, in their intercourfe with 
India and Portugal, is very inconfiderable. 

Macao annually fends two veffels to Goa laden 
with China and other goods, that are rejeéted at 
Canton ; the owners of which are generally Chi- 
nefe merchants. ‘Thefe fhips bring back as much 
of the fandal, Indian faffron, ginger and pepper, 
as one of the frigates belonging to Goa has been 
able to procure on the fouthern coaft. The veffel 
which trades to the north carries a part of the 
cargo that comes from China to Surat, where it 
takes in fome linens, and completes its lading at 
Diu, which is not what it was formerly. A fhip 
arrives every year from Europe, which procures 
at Goa a {mall and indifferent cargo, confifting 
of goods picked up from China, Guzarat, and a 
few Englifh factories, and fells them at Mofam- 
bique, Brafil, Angola, or the capital. 

SucH is the declining ftate into which the Por- 
tuguefe affairs in India are fallen, from that pin- 


acle of glory to which they had becn raifed by 
the 
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BOOK the bold adventurers who difcovered, and thie 
—— w=" gntrenpid heroes who conquucred that country 

The fcene of their glory and opulence is be- 


come that of their yuin and difgrace. Their 
fituation, however, is not fo defperate as it may 
appear. Their remaining poflefions are more 


than fufficient to entitle them to a large fhare in 
the affairs of India. But this change can only be 
effected by the aids of philofophy and a fpirit 
of liberty. If the Portuguefe knew their true 
interefts, if their ports were declared free, and 
thofe who fettled in them had their fortunes and 
the liberty of confcience fecured to them ; Indians 
who are now oppreffed by their government, 
and Europeans who are injured by their mo- 
nopolizing companies, would refort to their fet- 
tlements in great numbers, and their flag, which 
has long been defpifed, would again become re- 
{pectable. Their power cannot, however, be 
equal to that of the Dutch, a perfevering and 
confiderate people, whofe enterprizes we now 
proceed to relate. 
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The fettlements, wars, policy, and trade of 
the Dutch in the Eaft-Indtes. 
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p HE republic of Holland has, from its B OOK 


firt rife, been an object of univerfal ad- 
miration, and cannot fail to engage the curiofity 
and attention of the remoteft pofterity. Its inha- 
bitants have on all occafions diftinguifhed them- 
felves by their induftry and enterprizing genius ; 
but are particularly celebrated for their know- 
ledge of maritime affairs, and their expeditions 
to the continent of India. Before we attend 
them in their progrefs to thefe opulent and ex- 
tenfive regions, let us trace their hiftory to its 
earlieft æra. Such a retrofpect is peculiarly pro- 
per in a work of this nature, as it will compre- 
hend at one glance, all thofe characteriftic marks 
by which the genius of a nation is diftinguifhed. 
It is neceffary that a reader who reflects may be 
enabled to judge of himfelf, if the original ftate 
of this nation were fuch as afforded a prefage of 
its future power; and whether the heroic af- 
fociates of Civilis, who defied the Roman power, 
Zid not transfufe their fpirit into thofe brave re- 
publicans, who, under the aufpices of Naffau, 
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oppofed the dark and odious tyranny of Philip the 
second. 

Ir is a fact eftablifhed by the beft hiftorical 
authority, that in the century preceding the 
chriftian cra, the Battæ, diflatisfied with their 
fituation in Hefle fettled upon the ifland formed 
by the Naal and the Rhine; which was marfhy, 
and had few or no inhabitants. ‘They gave 
the name of Batavia to their new country. “Their 
government was a mixture of monarchy, arifto- 
cracy, and democracy. ‘Their chief was, pro- 
perly fpeaking, nothirpg more than a principal 
citizen, whofe office was rather to advife than to 
command. ‘The principal men who exercifed ju- 
rifdiction, and commanded the troops in their re- 
{pective diftricts, were chofen, as well as the kings, 
in a general affembly. A hundred perfons, feleéted 
from among the people, prefided over every country, 
and acted as chiefs in the different hamlets. The 
whole nation was, in fome meafure, an army always 
in readinefs. Each family compofed a body of mili- 
tia, which ferved under a captain of its own chufing. 

Svc was the ftate of Batavia when Cefar 
paffed the Alps. This Roman general defeated 
the Helvetians, feveral tribes of the Gauls, the 
Belew and Germans, who had croffed the Rhine, 
and extended his conquefts beyond that river. In 
confequence of this expedition, the boldnefs and 
fuccefs of which were cqually aftonifhing, the pro- 
tection of the conqueror was courted on all fides. 

SoME writers, too zealous for the honour of 
their country, affirm that the Batavians entered 

into 
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into an alliance with Rome: but the truth is, they 
fubmitted, on condition that they fhould be go- 


verned by their own laws, pay no tribute, and be- 


obliged only to perform miljtary ferviccs. 

Cæsar foon diftinguifhed the Batavians from 
the other nations that were fubdued by the 
Romans. This conqueror of the Gauls, when 
by Pompey’s influence he was recalled to Rome, 
and refufed to obey the fenate’s orders; when 
relying on the abfolute authority which his con- 
duct had at length given him over the legions 
and auxiliaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, 
Italy, and Afia: at this juncture, fenfible that 
the Batavians had a principal fhare in his vic- 
tories, he gave them the glorious appellation of 
the friends and brethren of the Roman people. 

AFTER this, irritated by the unjuft proceedings 
of certain governors, they obeyed the dictates of 
that noble impulfe, fa becoming men of fpirit, which 
prompts them to take arms to revenge an infult. 
They fhewed themfelves as formidable enemies, as 
they were faithful allies; but thefe troubles fubfid- 
ing, the Batavians were pacified, but not fubducd. 

WHEN Rome, after having rifen to a pitch 
of greatnefs unknown before, and which has 
never fince been equalled by any ftate, no longer 
retained thofe manly virtues and ftrict principles 
which were the ground-work of that noble fuper- 
ftructure ; when her laws had loft their force, 
her armies their difcipline, and her citizens the 
tave of their country : the barbarians, who by the 
terror of the Roman name had bcen driven to 
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the north, where they had been confined by force to 
remain, poured like a torrent into the fouthern coun- 
tries. ‘Ihe empire was torn in pieces, and the fineft 
provinces became a prey to thofe whom the Romans 
had always either degraded or oppreffed. The 
Franks, in particular, feized upon the countries be- 
longing tothe Gauls; and Batavia became a part of 
that extenfive and famous kingdom, which was 
founded by thefe conquerors in the fifth century. 

“THE new monarchy experienced thofe incon- 
‘veniences which are almoft infeparable from rifing 
fiates; and are indeed too frequently felt in the 
beft eftablifhed governments. It was fometimes 
under the dominion of a fingle perfon ; and at 
others was fubject to the caprice of a number of 
tyrants. It was conftantly engaged either in fo- 
reign wars, or expofed to the rage of inteftine 
diffentions. Sometimes it made the neighbour- 
ing ftates tremble for their fafety ; but much 
more frequently fuffered from the incurfions of 
the northern people who ravaged its provinces. 

It was equally the victim of the weaknefs of fe- 
veral of its princes, and of the unbounded am- 
bition of their favourites and minifters. The 
overbearing fpirit of the pontiffs undermined 
the power of the throne, and ‘their infolence 
brought both the laws and religion into difgrace. 
Anarchy and tyranny followed each other fo clofe, 
that the moft fanguine defpaired of ever feeing 
affairs put upon a tolerable footing. The glo- 
rious æra of Charlemagne’s government was onky 
a tranfient gleain of light. As his great aétion 

were 
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were the effect of his genius, and not in the leaft 
owing to the influence of any good inftitutions 5 
after his death, affairs returned to that ftate of con- 
fufion from which they had been retrieved by his fa- 
ther Pepin, and more particularly by his own endea- 
vours. The French monarchy, the limits of which 
he had extended too far, was divided. Germany, to 
which the Rhine ferved as a natural barrier, fell to 
the fhare of one of his grandfons: and, by an unac- 
countable arrangement, Batavia, to whichthe Nor- 
mans in their excurfions had a little before given the 
name of Holland, was included in that allotment. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the Ger- 
man branch of the Carlovinians became extinct. 
As the other princes of France had neither courage 
nor power to afflert their rights, the Germans 
eafily difengaged themfelves from a foreign yoke. 
Thofe of the nation, who, by virtue of a delegated 
power from the monarch, governed the five circles 
of which the ftate was compofed, chofe a chief out 
of their own body. ‘This chief, fearing left thefe 
powerful men might be tempted to throw off their 
dependence, if any feverer conditions were re- 
quired of them, contented himfelf with their fide- 
liry and homage, and exacted only fuch fervices as 
they were obliged to by the feudal laws. 

Ar this mentforable juncture, the counts of 
Holland, who, as well asthe reft of the provincial 
chiefs, had hitherto exercifed a precarious and de- 
pendent authority, obtained the fame rights as the 
other great vaflals of Germany: and as they after- 
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BOO ® wards enlarged their territories by conqueft, mar- 
——~——"_ riages, and grants from the emperors, they in time 

became totally independent of the empire. They 
were fot equally fuccefsful in their unjuft attempts 
againit the public liberty. Their fubjccts were not 
to be intimidated ty force, cajoled by flattery, or 
corrupted by profufion. War and peace, taxes, 
laws, and treaties were managed by the three 
united powers of the count, the nobles, and the 
towns. ‘The republican fpirit ftill prevailed in 
the nation, when by fome extraordinary events it 
fell under the dominion of the houfe of Burgundy, 
whofe former power, though before confiderable, 
was greatly ftrengthened by this union. 

Tsose who had the fagacity to inveftigate pro- 
babilities, forefaw, that this ftate, which was formed 
as it were by the pradual accretion of many others, 
would one day be of great weight in the political 
fyftem of Europe. The genius of its inhabitants, 
its advantageous fituation, and its real ftrength, 
afforded moft a certain profpeét of its future 
greatnefs. Tvhefe projects and expectations, which 
were juft ripening into realities, were difappointed 
by an event, which, though it happens every day, 
never fails to baffle the defigns of ambition. ‘The 
male line in that houfe became extinét; and Mary, 
who was fole heirefs to its dominions, by her mar- 
riage in 1477, transferred to the houfe of Auftria 
the advantages that had been gained by feveral fuc- 
ceísful ftruggles, a great number of intrigues, and 
fome acts of injuftice. 
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Ar this æra, fo famous in hiftory, each of the BO OK 

feventeen provinces of the low couatries had par- m 
ticular laws, extenfive privileges, and almoft a'di- 
tinét government. The excellent principle of 
union which equally contributes to the welfare and 
fecurity both of empires and republics, was uni- 
verfally difregarded. ‘The petple having been, 
from time immemorial, accuftomed to this ftate of 
confufion, had no idea that it was poffible to enjoy 
a more rational form of government. ‘This preju- 
dice was of fo long a ftanding, fo generally adopt- 
ed, and fo firmly eftablifhed, that Maximilian, 
Philip and Charles, the three Auftrian princes who 
firft inherited the dominions of the houfe of Bur- 
gundy, thought it prudent not to attempt any in- 
novation. ‘They flattered themfelves, that fome 
happier conjuncture might enable their fucceffors 
to execute with fafety, a plan, which they could 
not even attempt without danger. 

AT this time a great change was preparing in the Rif of the 
minds of men in Europe. ‘The revival of letters, Horsa" 
the extenfion of commerce, the invention of print- 
ing, andthe difcovery of the compafs, brought on 
the æra when human reafon was to fhake off the 
yoke of fome of thofe prejudices which had gained 
ground in the barbarous ages. 

Tuae intelligent part of the world were for the 
mioft part cured of the Romifh fuperftitions. They 
were difgufted at the abufe the popes made of 
their authority ; the contributions they raifed upon 
the people; the fale of indulgences; and more 
particularly at thofe abfurd refinements with 
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BOOK which they had difguifed the plain religion of Jefus 


Ca pe 


Chrift. 
Burt thefe difcerning people were not thefirft who 


attempted a revolution. ‘This honour was referved 


for a turbulent monk, whofe barbarous eloquence 
rouzed the northern nations. The moft enlightened 
men of. the age contributed to undeceive the reft. 
Some of the European princes embraced the reform- 
ed religion; others held communion with the church 
of Rome. The former found no difficulty in bring- 
ing over their fubjects to their opinions ; while the 
latter had much difficulty to prevent theirs from em- 
bracing the new doétrines. They had recourfe toa 
variety of meafures, which were too often purfued 
with rigour. . That fpirit of fanaticifm, which had 
deftroyed the Saxons, the Albigenfes, and the Huf- 
fites, wasrevived. Gibbets were erected and fires kin- 
dled anew,to check the progrefs of the new doctrine. 

No fovereign was fo ready to make ufe of thefe 
expedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in 
every part of his extenfive monarchy ; and his zeal 
for his religion prompted him to _ perfecute all 
thofe who fell under the denomination of heretics 
or infidels. Defigns were formed to deprive the 
inhabitants of the low countries of their privi- 


leges; and millions of citizens were condemned 


to the fcaffold. The people revolted: and the 
fame fcene was renewed which the Venetians had 
fhewn the world many centuries before, when fly- 
ing from oppreffion, and finding no retreat upon 
land, they fought an afylum upon the waters. 


Seven fimall provinces lying on the northern fide of 
Brabant 
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Brabant and Flanders, which were rather overflowed 
than watered by large rivers, and often covered by 
the fea, whofe violence was with difficulty reftrained 
by dikes ; having no wealth but what accrued from 
a few pafture lands, and a little fifhing ; formed 
one of the richeft and moft powerful republics in 
the world; and which may, perhaps, be confider- 
ed as the model of commercial ftates. The firft ef- 
forts of this united people had not the defired fuc- 
cefs; but though they were frequently defeated, 
they ended with victories. The Spanifh troops they 
had to encounter, were the beft in Europe, and at 
firít gained feveral advantages. But by degrees the 
new republicans recovered their loffes. “They re- 
fifted with firmnefs; and gaining experience from 
their own mifcarriages, as wellas from the example 
of their enemies, they at length became their íu- 
periors in the art of war: and the neceffity they lay 
under of difputing every inch of ground in fo con- 
fined a country as Holland, gave them opportuni- 
ties of improving the art of fortifying a country or 
a town in the beft manner. 

THE weak ftate of Holland, at its firft rife, 
obliged it to feek for arms and affiftance from 
every quarter where there was any profpect of ob- 
taining them. It granted an afylum to pirates 
of all nations, wrth a view of employing them 
againft the Spaniards; and this was the founda- 
tion of their naval ftrength. Wife laws, an 
admirable order, a conftitution which preferved 
equality among mankind, an excellent police and 
afpiric of toleration, foon erected this republic 

into 
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into a powerful ftate. In the year 1590, the Hol- 
landers more than once humbled the pride of the 
Spanifh flag. ‘They had alrcady eftablifhed a kind 
of trade, the moft fuitable that could be to their 
fituation. Their veflels were employed, as they are 
ftill, in carrying the merchandife of one nation to 
another. The Hanfe Towns, and iome towns in 
Italy, were in pofiefion of thefe tranfports: and the 
Hollanders, in competition with them, by their 
frugality foon gained the advantage. ‘Their fhips 
of war protected their merchantmen. ‘Their mer- 
chants grewambitious of extending their commerce, 
and got the trade of Lifbon into their hands, where 
they purchafed Indian goods, which they fold again 
to all the ftates of Europe. 

Puitip II. having made himfelf mafter of Por- 
tugal, enjoined his new fubjecéts in 1594, to hold 
no correfpondence with his enemies. ‘This arbi- 
trary prince did not forefee that this prohibition, 
which he ‘thought muft weaken the Hollanders, 
would in fact render them more formidable. Had 
not thefe difcerning navigators been excluded from 
a port, upon which the whole fuccefs of their 
naval enterprifes depended, there is reafon to be- 
lieve that they would have contented themfelves 
with the large commerce they carried on in the 
European feas, without thinking of failing to re- 
moter climates. But as it was impoffible to pre- 
ferve their trade without the productions of the eaft, 
they were forced to go beyond a fphere which 
was, perhaps, too confined for a fituation lke 
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theirs; and refolved to feek their riches at the foun- 
tain head. 

Ir. appéared to be the beft plan to fit out fhips, 
and fend them to India: but the Hollanders want- 
ed pilots who were acquainted with the feas, and 
factors who underftood the commerce of Afia. 
They were alarmed atthe danger of making long 
voyages, where the enemy was mafter of the coafts, 
and of having their veffels intercepted during a paf- 
fage of fix thoufand leagues. It was judged more 
advifeable to attempt the difcovery of a paflage 
to China and Japan through the northern feas, 
which would be fhorter, as well as more whole- 
{ome and fecure. "The Englifh had made the at- 
tempt in vain; and the Hollanders renewed it with 
no better fuccefs. 

WHILE they were engaged in this enterprife, 
Cornelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of a penetrating and daring genius, being de- 
tained at Lifbon for debt, gave the merchants at 
Amfterdam to underftand, that if they would pro- 
cure his enlargement, he would communicate to 
them many difcoveries he had made, which might 
turn to their advantage. He had in fact informed 
himfelf of every particular relating to the paflage 
to India, and the manner of carrying on trade in 
thofe parts. His propofals were accepted, and his 
debts difcharged. ‘The information he gave prov- 
ing anfwerable to the expectations he had raifed, 
thofe who had releafed him from his confinement, 
formed an affociation under the name of the Com- 
pany of diftant Countrics, and gave him the com- 
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È 90K mand of four veflels to conduct them to India by 
= the cape of Good Hope. 

THE principal objeét of this voyage was to obferve 
the coafts, the inhabitants and the trade of different 
places, avoiding, as much as pofhible, the Portu- 
guefe fettlements Houtman reconnoitred the coafts 
of Africa and Brazil; made fome ftay at Madagafcar, 
touched at the Maldives, and vifited the iflands of 
Sunda: where finding the country abounding in pep- 
per, he bought a quantity of it, together with fome 
others of the moft valuable fpices. His prudence 
procured him an alliance with the principal fove- 
reign of Java; but the Portuguefe, notwithftanding 
they were hated, and had no fettlement upon the 
ifland, created him fome enemies. Having got the 
better in fome fkirmifhes he was unavoidably enga- 
ged in, he returned with his fmall fquadron to Hol- 
land; where, though he brought little wealth, he 
raifed much expectation. He brought away fome ne- 
groes, Chinefe, and inhabitants of Malabar, a young 
native of Malacca, a Japanefe, and Abdul, a pilot 
of the Guzarat, a man of great abilities, and per- 
fectly well acquainted with the coaft of India. 

THE account given by Houtman, and the dif- 
coverics made in the courfe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amfterdam to form 
the plan of a fettlement at Java, which, at the 
faine time that it would throw the trade of pep- 
per into their hands, place them near the iflands 
that produce miore valuable fpices, and facilitate 
their communication with Ching,and Japan, would 
fix them at a diftance from the center of that Eu- 
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ropean power, which they had the moft reafon to 
dread in India. Admiral Wan Neck, who was fent 
upon this important expedition with eight veffels, 
arrived at the ifland of Java, where he found the 
inhabitants prejudiced againft his nation. They 
fought and negociated by turns. Abdul the pilot, 
the Chinefe, and abcve all, the hatred that prevailed 
again{t the Portuguefe, proved of fervice to the 
Dutch. They were permitted to trade, and, ina 
{hort time, fitted out four veffels laden with fpices 
and fome linens. The admiral, with the reft of 
his fleet failed to the Moluccas, where he learnt 
that the natives of the country had forced the Por- 
tuguefe to abandon fome places, and that they only 
waited for a favourable opportunity of expelling 
them from the reft. He eftablifhed factories in 
feveral of thefe iflands, entered into treaty with 
fome of the fovereigns, and returned to oe 
laden with riches. 

Ir is impoffible to defcribe the joy that prevailed 

at his return. ‘The fuccefs of his voyage raifed a 
frefh emulation. Societies were formed in moft 
of the maritime and trading towns in the low coun- 
tries. "Thefe affociations foon became fo numerous, 
that they injured each other; as the rage of pur- 
chafing raifed the value of commodities to an ex- 
orbitant degree in India, and the neceffity of felling 
them made them bear a low price in Europe, 
They were on the point of being ruined by their 
own efforts, and by the want of powcr in each of 
them to refift a formidable enemy, tully bent upon 
their deftruction, when the government, which 1s 
fome- 
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fometimes* wifer than individuals, opportunely 
ftepped in td their affiftance. 

In 1602 the ftates-general united thefe, different 
focieties into one body, to which they gave the 
namt of the Eaft India Company. It was invefted 
with authority to make peace or war with the 
eaftern princes, to ereét forts, chufe their own go- 
vernors,; maintain garrifons, and to nominate offi- 
cers for the conduét of the police, and the admi- 
wiftration of juftice. 

Tuis company, which had no parallelin antiqui- 
ty, and was the pattern of all fucceeding focieties 
of the fame kind, fet”out with great advantages. 
The private affociations which had been previ- 
oufly formed, proved of fervice to it by their mis- 
fortunes, and even by their miftakes. The great 
number of veffels which they fitted out had con- 
tributed to make all the branches of trade perfect- 
ly underftood ; to form many officers and feamen ; 
and to encourage citizens of repute to undertake 
thefe foreign expeditions; perfons only of no efti- 
mation or fortune having been expofed in the firft 
voyages. 

So many united aififtances could not fail of 
being improved to advantage, when profecuted 
with vigour; and, accordingly, the new company 
foon acquired a confiderable degree of power. It 
was a new ftate, ereéted within the ftate itfelf, 
which enriched it, and increafed its ftrength abroad ; 
but might, in time, weaken the influence of the 
democratical principle, which infpires the love of 
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equality and ccconomy, of the laws, and of one’s 
own countrymen. 

Soon after its eftablifhment, the company fitted 
out for India fourteen fhips and fome yachts, un- 
der the command of Admiral Warwick, whom 
the Hollanders look upon as the founder of their 
commerce, and of their powerful colonies in the 
eaft. He built a factory in the ifland of Java, and 
fecured it by fortifications ; he likewife built ano- 
ther in the territories of the king of Johor; and 
formed alliances with feveral princes in Ben- 
gal. He had frequent engagements with the Por- 
tuguefe, in which he had almoft always the advan- 
tage. In thofe parts where the Portuguefe had 
appeared in the character of merchants only, he 
found it neceflary to remove the prejudices they 
had raifed againft his countrymen, whom they had 
reprefented as a fet of banditti, avowed enemies to 
all regal authority, and addiéted to all manner of 
vice. The behaviour of the Hollanders and the 
Portuguefe fpeedily convinced the people of Afia 
which of thefe nations had the advantage in point 
of manners. A bloody war foon enfued between 
thefe two powers. 

THE Portuguefe had on their fide the advantage 
of a thorough krrowledge of thetfe feas; they were 
accuftomed to the climate, and had the affiftance 
of feveral nations, which, though they hated 
them, were compelled through fear to fight for 
their oppreffors. The Hollanders were animated 
by the critical fituation of their affairs; by the 
hopes cf procuring an abfolute and lafting inde- 
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B OL pendency, ‘which at prefent they could not boaft 
ty of; by the embition of eftablifhing a vaft com- 

merce upon the ruins of that of their old matters; 
and by the hatred which a difference in religious 
opinsons had rendered implacable. Thefe paí- 
fions, at the fame time that they infpired all the 
activity, ftrength, and perfeverance necefiaiy for 
the execution of great defigns, did not hinder them 
from taking their meafures with precaution. 
Their humanity and honefty attached the people 
to their caufe ; and many of them foon declared 
againit their ancient oppreffors. 

Tue Hollanders were continually fending over 
frefh colonifts, fhips, and troops, while the Por- 
tuguefe were -left without any forces but their 
own. Spain did not fend them any fleets of mer- 
chantmen, or grant them the protection of the 
{quadron which had hitherto been kept in India; 
fhe neither repaired their places of ftrength, or 
renewed their garrifons. It fhould feem that fhe 
wanted to humble her new fubjeéts, whom fhe 
thought not fo fubmiffive as might be wifhed, and 
to perpetuate her authority by expofing them to 
repeated loffes. She proceeded ftill further; and 
to prevent Portugal from having any refources in 
itfelf, fhe feized upon its inhabitants, and fent 
them to Italy, Flanders, and other countrics where 
fhe was at war. 

INOTWITHSTANDING this, the fcale continued 
even for a long time, and the fuccefs was vari- 
ous on both fides. Nor is this in the lea fur- 
prizing. The Portuguefe, of their arrival in 
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India, had nothing to encounter at fea but a few B E K 
weak veffels, ill built, ill armed, and ill defended; m~ 
nothing by land but effeminate men, voluptuous 
princes, and daftardly flaves: whereas thofe who 
came to wreft the fceptre of Afia out of their hands, 
had veffels to board of the fame conftruction as 
their own; regular fortreffes to affault, and Euro- 
peans to conquer and fubdue, who were grown 
haughty by a long feries of victories, and by being 
the founders of an imimenfe empire. 

THE time was now come, when the Portuguefe 
were to expiate their perfidy, their robberies, and 
their cruelties: and the prediction of one of the 
kings of Perfia was fulfilled, who afking an ambai- 
fador juft arrived at Goa, how many governors his 
mafter had beheaded fince the eftablifhment of his 
power in India; received for anfwer, None at all. So 
much the worfe, replied the monarch; his authority 
cannot be of long duration in a country where Jo many 
aéts of outrage and barbarity are committed. 

Ir does not, however, appear, in the courfe of 
this war, that the Hollanders poffeffed that daring 
rafhnefs, that unfhaken intrepidity, which had 
marked the enterprizes of the Portuguefe; but 
there was a confiftency and unremitting perfever- 
ance obfervable in all their defigns. Often repulicd, 
but never difcouraged, they renewed their attack 
with frefh vigour, and on a better plan. ‘They 
never expofed themfclves to the danger of a total 
defeat. If, in any engagement, their fhips had 
fuffered, they fheered off; and as they never loit 
fight of their commercial intercft. the vanquifhed 
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flect, while it was repairing on the coafts belonging 
to fome of the Indian princes, purchafed merchan- 
dife, and returned to Holland. By this semethod 
the company acquired a new fund, which enabled 
them to undertake frefh enterprizes. If the Hol- 
landers did not always perform great actions, 
they never attempted ufclefs ones. ‘They had nei- 
ther the pride nor the vain glory of the Portu- 
guefe, who had frequently engaged in war rather 
perhaps through the love of fame than of power. 
The Hollanders fteadily purfued their firft plan, 
without tuffering themfelves to be diverted from it 
either by motives of revenge, or projeéts of con- 
queft. 

In the year 1607, they endeavoured to open a 
communication with the ports belonging to the 
vait empire of China, which, at that time, was 
cautious of admitting ftrangers. The Portuguefe 
found means, by bribery, and the intrigues of 
their mifMonaries, to get the Hollanders exclud- 
ed. They refolved to extort by force what they 
could not obtain by treaty, and determined to 
intercept the veffels belonging to the Chinefe. 
This piratical proceeding did not anfwer their ex- 
pectations. A Portuguefe fleet failed from Macao 
to attack the pirates who thought proper to retire. 
The inequality of their numbers, the impoffibility 
of refitting in feas where they had no fhelter, and 
the fear of difgracing their nation in the eyes of a 
ereat empire, whofe good opinion it was their in- 
terelt to preferves all thefe confiderations deter- 
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rhined them to decline the fight: but this was 
only for a fhort time. 

SoME years after the Holi-::nders laid fiege toa 
place, the importance of which they had become 
acquainted with. ‘The enterprize did not fuccced 5 
but as they never loft any advartage that could be 
gained by their armaments, they fent that which 
they had employed againft Macao to form a colony 
in the Pifcadore-ifles. ‘"Thefe are rocks where no 
water is to be had in dry feafons, and no provifions 
at any time. ‘Thefe inconveniencies were not 
counterbalanced by any folid advantages, becaufe 
the people of the neighbouring continent were for- 
bidden, on the fevereft penalties, to hold any cor- 
refpondence with ftrangers who might become 
dangerous fo near the coafts. The Hollanders 
had determined to abandon a fettlement which 
they defpaired of making ufeful, when, in the 
year 1624, they were invited to fix at Formofa, and 
had affurances given them that the Chinefe mer- 
chants would be allowed full liberty to go there 
and trade with them. 

Tuts ifland, though it lies oppofite to the 
province of Fokien, at the diftance of only thirty 
leagues from the coaft, was not fubjeét to the 
doniinion of the Chinefe, whofe genius does not 
incline them to tonqueft, and who, through an 
inhuman and ill-judged policy, would rather fuf- 
fer a decreafe of population, than traniplant their 
fupernumerary fubjects to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Formofa was found to be a hundred and 
thirty or forty leagues in circum:erence. Jrs inha- 
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bitants, if we may judge from their manners and 
their appearance, feemed to be defcended from the 
Tartars in the moft northern part of Afin : and 
probably found their way through the country of 
Corea. ‘They lived chicfly by fifhing and hunting, 
and fcarce wore any covering. 

Tut Hollanders, having without difficulty in- 
formed themfelves of every particular that pru- 
dence fuggefted, thought it moft advifeable to 
fix their fettlement on a fmall ifland that lay 
contiguous to the larger one. ‘This fituation af- 
forded them three confiderable advantages ; they 
could eafily defend themfelves if hatred or jea- 
loufy fhould incline their neighbours to give them 
any difturbance; the two iflands afforded them a 
harbour, and they might carry on a fafe commu- 
nication with China during the monfoons, which 
they could not have done in any other postion 
they could have chofen. 

Tuer new colony infenfibly gained ftrength 
without attracting any notice, ’till it rofe at once to 
a degree of confequence that aftonifhed all Afia. 
‘This unexpected pro{perity was owing to the con- 
queft of China by the Tartars. Thus it is that 
torrents enrich the vallies with the ftores they car. 
ry down from the defolated mountains. Above a 
hundred thoufand Chinefe, who refolved not to fub- 
mit to the conqueror, fled for refuge to Formofa. 
‘They carried with them that activity which is pe- 
culiar to their charaéter, the manner of cultivating 
rice and fugar, and were the means of drawing thi- 
ther from their own nation an infinite number of 
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veffels. In a fhort time the ifland became the 
centre of all the cerrefpondencc that was carried on 
between Java, Siam, the Philippine iflands, China, 
Japan, and the reft of thofe countries; and in a few 
years was confidered as the firt mart in India. 
The Hollanders flattered themfelves with the prof- 
pect of Nill greater advantages ; but fortune de- 
ceived their cxpectations. 

A Cutnese, called Equam, of obfcure birth, 
whofe turbulent difpofition had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the greatnefs of his ta- 
lents, to the rank of high-admiral. He defended 
his country againftt the Tartars for a confiderable 
time, but fecing his mafter obliged to fubmit, 
he endeavoured to make terms for himfelf with 
the conquerors. He was decoyed to Pekin, where 
he was fcized, and condemned by the ufurper to 
perpetual imprifonment, in which he is fuppofed 
to have died of poifon. Coxinga faved himfelf 
on board his father’s filcet, vowed eternal enmity 
to the oppreffors of his family and country, and 
concluded that he fhould be able to take the fe- 
vereft revenge upon them, if he made himfelf 
mafter of Formofa. He made a defcent upon it, 
and the minifter Htaambroeck was taken prifoner in 
the attack. 

HaAmMeBROECK, being appointed with fome other 
prifoners to be fent to the fort of Zealand to 
prevail with his countrymen to capitulate, called 
to mind the example of Regulus; he exhorted 
them to be firm, and ufed every argument to 
perfuade them, that if they ftrenuoufly perfevered, 
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they would oblige the enemy to retire. The 


t) parrifon being aware that this generous man 


would, on his return to the camp, fall a facrifice 
to his magnanimity, ufed their utmoft efforts to 
detain? him. ‘Their remonftrances were feconded 
by the tendereft folicitations of two of his daugh- 
ters, who were in the citadel. His anfwer was, 
I have pledged my honour to return to my confinement 7 
I hold myfelf obliged to perform my promife. My me- 
mory frall never be fullied with the reproach, that 
out of regard to my own fafety I: was the caufe of 
feverer treatment, or perhaps of death, to the compa- 
nions of my misfortune. After this heroic fpeech he 
calmly returned to the Chinefe camp, and the fiege 
began, 

NorwiTHstANpDInc the fortifications were in 
a bad condition, and the fort ill ftored with am- 
munition and provifions ; notwithftanding the 
garrifon was weak, and the fuccours fent to at- 
tack the enemy had retreated with difgrace, 
Coyet the governor made an obftinate defence. 
In the beginning of the year 1662, heing forced 
to capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, where his 
fuperiors had recourfe to thofe iniquitous ftate- 
intrigues which are frequently praétifed in all 
governments, They caft reflections upon his 
conduét, to prevent any fufpicion that the lofs of 
fo important a fettlement was owing to their own 
folly, or negligence. The attempts made to 
recoyer it, proved unfuccefsful; and the Hol- 
landers were at laft reduced to the neceffity of 
carrying on a trade with Canton on the fame con- 
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ditions, and under the fame reftrictions as other 
nations. 

Ir may appear fomewhat fingular, that fince the 
year 1683, when Formofa fell under the dominion 
of China, no Europeans have ever attempfed to 
form any fettlement there, upon the fame condi- 
tions at leaft, as that of the Portuguefe at Macao. 
But befides that the fufpicious temper of the na- 
tion to whom that ifland belongs, gives no room 
to expect fuch an indulgence from them, one may 
venture to pronounce that fuch an enterprife would 
be a bad one. Formofa was a place of importance 
only fo long as the Japanefe had a communication 
with it, and its produce was allowed a free impor- 
tation into Japan. 

THe Hollanders feemed to be for ever excluded 
from this empire. After fome unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, they began to defpair of getting any foot- 
ing there ; when one of their captains, who was 
thrown upon the coafts of Japan by a ftorm in 
1609, informed them thatthe people were favour- 
ably difpofed towards them. 

ABOUT a century before this, the government 
of Japan had been changed. A’ magnanimous 
people had been made furious by a tyrant. Tay- 
cofama, who from a foldier became a general, 
and from a general an emperor, had ufurped the 
whole power, and abolifhed all the rights of the 
people. Having ftripped the Dairo of the little 
remains of his authority, he had reduced all the 
petty princes of the country under his fubjcction. 
Tyranny is arrived at its height when it eftablifhes 
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defpotifm by law. Taycofama went ftill further, 
and confirmed it by fanguinary laws. His civil 
legiflation was actually a code of crisminaleprofecu- 
tions, exhibiting nothing but fcaflolds, punifh- 
ments, criminals, and executioners. 

Tue Japanefe, alarmed at this profpeét of fla- 
very, had recourfe to arms. ‘Torrents of blood 
were fhed throughout the empire: and though 
liberty might be fuppofed to be fuperior in cou- 
rage to tyranny, the latter triumphed over it. 
Tyranny became ftill more ferocious, when ani- 
mated by the fpirit of revenge. An inquifition, 
public as wellas private, difmayed the citizens; 
they became fpies, informers, accufers, and ene- 
mies to each other. An error in the admiuniftra- 
tion of the police was conftrued into a crime 
againft the ftate; and an unguarded expreffion was 
made high-treaton. Profecution aflumed the cha- 
racter of legiflation, ‘Three fucceffive generations 
were doomed to welter in their own blood; and 
rebel parents gave birth to a profcribed pofterity. 

Durinec a whole century, Japan refembled a 
dungeon filled with criminals, or a place of exe- 
cution, The throne, which was raifed upon the 
ruins of the altar, was furrounded with gibbcts, 
The fubjeéts were become as cruel as their ty- 
rant. They fought, with a ff{range avidity, to 
procure death, by committing crimes which were 
readily fuggefted under a defpotic government, 
For want of executioners, they punifhed them- 
{elves for the lofs of liberty, or revenged them- 
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exiftence. ‘To enable them to face death, and to 
afift them in fuffering it, they derived new cou- 
rage from chriftianity, which the Portuguefe had 
introduced amoneft them. 

TuE opprefMfions the Japanefe laboured under 
afforded an opportunity for the profeffors of this 
new worfhip to make numerous profelytes. The 
mifhlonaries who preached a fuffering religion, were 
liftened to with attention. In vain did the doctrine 
of Confucius try to gain reception among a people 
who bordered upon China. Some erroneous tenets of 
chriftianity, which bore aconfiderable affinity tothofe 
of the Budzoifts, and the penances equally enjoined 
by the two fyftems, procured the Portuguefe miffio- 
naries feveral profelytes. But fetting afide this refem- 
blance, the Japanefe would have chofen to embrace 
chriftianity merely from a motive of hatred to the 
prince. 

Ir the new religion was difcountenanced at court, 
it could not fail tomeet with a favourable reception in 
the families of the dethroned princes. It added frefh 
fuel to their refentment: they were fond of a ftrange 
God whom the tyrant did not love. Taycofama ruled 
with a rod of iron, and perfecuted the chriftians as 
enemiesto the ftate. He profcribed the doctrines im- 
ported from Eurspe, andthis profcription made them: 
{trike the deeper reot. Piles were kindled, and mil- 
lions of viétims threw themfelves into the flames. 
Theemperors of Japan tranfcendedthofe of Rome in 
theart of perfecutingthechriftians. Duringthefpace 
of forty years the fcaffolds were ftained with the in- 
nocent blood of martyrs. This proved the feed of 
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chriftianity, and of fedition alfo. Near forty thou- 
fand chriftiaitis in the kingdom or province of Da- 
rima took up arms in the name, and for the name 
of Chrift; and defended themfelves with fuch fury, 
that not a fingle perfon furvived the flaughter oc- 
cafioned by perfecution. 

THE navigation, trade, and factories of the Por- 
tuguefe were preferved during this great crifis. The 
court and people had, however, for a long time, been 
jealous of them; they had incurred the fufpicion of 
government by their ambition, their intrigues, and 
perhaps by their fecret confpiracies; andhad rendered 
themfelves odious to the people by theiravarice, their 
pride, and their treachery. But as the merchandife 
they brought was grown into fafhion, andcould not be 
procured by any other channel, they were notexcluded 
from Japan till the end of the year 1638; when other 
merchants were in a fituation to fupply their place. 

Tue Hollanders, who had, for fome time, en- 
tered into competition with them, were not in- 
volved in the difgrace. As thefe republicans had 
never fhewn themfelves ambitious of interfering 
with the government; as they had fuffered their 
artillery to be employed againft the chriftians; as 
they were at war with the profcribed nations ; as 
their ftreneth was not thoroughly known, and they 
appeared to be referved, pliant modeft, and en- 
tirely devoted to commerce; they were tolerated, 
though at the fame time they were fubjected to 
great re{traints, T hree years after, whether it was 
that the fpirit of intrigue and dominion feized 
them, or, which is more probable, that no conduct 
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whatever could prevent the Japanefe from har- 8° 0 & 
bouring fufpicions, they were depreved of the —~— 
liberty and the privileges they enjoyed. | 

EVER fince the year 1641, they have been con- 
fined to the artificial ifland of ‘Difmia, raifed ip the 
harbour of Nangafaque, and which has a commu- 
nication with the city bridge. As foon as they 
arrive, their fhips are ftripped, and their powder, 
mufkets, fwords, guns, and even rudder, carried 
afhore, In this kind of imprifonment they are 
treated with a degree of contempt which is beyond 
conception; and can tranfact no bufinefs but with 
commiiffaries appointed to regulate the price and 
the quantity of their merchandife, It is impoffible 
that the tamenefs with which they have endured 
this treatment more than acentury, fhould not 
have leffened them in the eyes of the nation who 
is witnefs of it; and that the love of gain fhould 
have produced fuch an extreme infenfibility to in- 
fults, without tarnifhing their charaéter. 

THE chief commodities which the Dutch carry 
to Japan are European cloths, filks, (pices, printed 
linens, fugar, and wood for dying., Thefe articles 
were formerly of confiderable importance. In the 
very year of the company’s difgrace, its returns 
amounted to fixteen millions * ; but the fhackles, 
which from time to time have been impofed upon 
it, have gradually reduced their once flourifhing 
trade to nothing. The cargo of the two veffels they 
fend annually, cannot be fold for more than a mil- 
lion ~~. They receive in payment cleyen thoufand 
chefts of copper, at forty-one livres four fols £ per 
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cheft, which weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. ‘Their expences, including prefents and 
the charge of the embafiy they fend every year to 
the emperor, generally amount totwo hundred and 
eighty thoufand livres *, and their profits do not 
exceed three hundred and ten thoufand -~ ; fo that 
if the company gains forty thoufand livres $, it is 
reckoned a good year. 

THE trade of the Chinefe, who, except the Hol- 
landers, are the only foreigners admitted into the 
empire, is not more extenfive thantheirs, and fub- 
jected to the fame reftrictions. Ever fince the year 
1688 they are confined during the continuance of 
the fale of their goods, without the walls of Nan- 
gafaque, in a kind of prifon, which is divided into 
feveral huts, furrounded with a palifade, and de- 
fended by a good ditch, and a guard placed at all 
the gates. ‘Thefe precautions have been taken in 
confequence of a difcovery that fome works, in fa- 
vour of chriftianity, had been fold together with 
fome books of philofophy and morality. The Eu- 
ropean miffionaries had ordered fome people of 
Canton to circulate them, and the defire of gain be- 
trayed them into a piece of chicanery, which has 
coft them very dear. 

Ir-is natural to fuppofe, that thofe who have 
changed the ancient government of the country 
into the moft arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would 
look upon all intercourfe with ftrangers as dan- 
gerous to their authority. ‘There is the more 
reafon for this conjeéture, as the inhabitants are all 
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forbidden, on pain of death, to go out of their 
country. This rigorous ediét is become the fun- 
damental maxim of the empire. 

‘Tuus the inhuman policy.of the ftate has de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a milder 
temper, by foftening the national _charac¢ter. The 
Japanefe, fiery as his climate, and reftlefs as the 
ocean that furrounds him, required that the utmoft 
{cope fhould be given to his aétivity, which could 
only be done by encouraging a brifk trade. To 
prevent the neceffity of reftraining him by punifh- 
ments, it was neceflary to keep him in exercife by 
conitant labour; andto allow his vivacity an un- 
interrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of fedition at home. ‘That 
energy of mind which has degenerated into fana- 
ticifm, would have been improved into induftry ; 
contemplation would have changed into action ; 
and the fear of punifhment into the love of plea- 
fure. ‘That hatred of life, which torments the Ja- 
panefe, while he is enflaved, oppreffed and kept in 
continual fears by the rigour of the laws, againft 
which he is perpetually ftrugeling, would have 
given way to the {pirit of curiofity, that would 
havein duced him to traverfe the ocean, and vifit 
foreign nations. By afrequent change of place and 
climate, he would infenfibly have changed his man- 
ners, opinions,and character; and this change would 
have been as happy for him as it is for the generality 
of people. What he might chance to lofe by this in- 
tercourfe as a citizen, he would gain as aman; but 
the Japanefe are become tygers, through the cruelty 
of their tyrants. WHATEVER 
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WHATEVER may be faid in praife of the Spartans, 
the Egyptians, and other diftinét nations, who have 
owed their fuperior ftrength, grandeur, and per- 
manency to the ftate of feparation in which they kept 
themfelves ; mankind has received no benefit from 
thefe fingular inftxtutions. On the contrary, the fpi- 
rit of intercourfe is ufeful to all nations, as it pro- 
motes a mutual communication of their productions 
and knowledge. In a word, if it were ufelefs or per- 
nicious to fome particular people, it was neceflary 
for the Japanefe. By commerce they would have be- 
come enlightened 1n China, civilized in India, and 
cured of all their prejudices among the Europeans. 
Tar Dutch had the good fortune to meet with 
refources which indemnified them for the lofs they 
had fuftained at Japan. ‘They had not yet entered 
into commerce with thefe, the moft remarkable 
iflands in the torrid zone, when they attempted to 
fecure to themfelves the trade of the Moluccas. 
The Portuguefe, who had long been in poffeffion 
of them, were obliged to fhare their advantages 
with their mafters the Spaniards; and, at length, 
to give up the trade almoft entirely to them. The 
two nations, divided in their interefts, and perpe- 
tually at war with each other, becaufe the govern- 
ment had neither leifure nor {kill to remove their 
mutual antipathy, joined to oppofe the fubjecéts of 
the United Provinces. ‘The latter, affifted by the 
natives of the country, who had not yet learned to 
fear or hate them, by degrees gained the fuperiority. 
The anttent conquerors were driven out about the 
year 1627; and their place was fupplied by others 
equally 
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equally avaritious, though lefs turbulent, and more 
enlightened. 

As foon as the Dutch had eftablifhed themfelves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get the 
exclufive trade of fpices into theirown hands: an 
advantage, which the nation they had juft expelled 
was never able to procure. ‘They {fkilfully availed 
themfelves both of the forts they had taken fword 
in hand, and thofe they had imprudently been fuf- 
fered to ereét, to draw the kings of Ternate and 
‘Tidor, who were mafters of this Archipelago, into 
their fcheme. ‘Thefe princes found themfelves ob- 
liged to confent, that the clove and nutmeg trees 
fhould be rooted up in the iflands that were ftill un- 
der their dominion. ‘The firt of thefe fceptered 
flaves, in confideration of this great facrifice, re- 
ceived a penfion of 64,500 livres*; and the other, 
one of about 12,000-. A garrifon of feven hun- 
dred men was appointed to fecure the performance 
of this treaty: and to fo low an ebb is the power 
of thefe kings reduced by war, tyranny, and mis- 
fortunes, that thefe forces would be more than fuf- 
ficient to keep them in this ftate of dependence, if 
it were not neceflary to have an eye upon the Phi- 
lippine iflands, whofe vicinity conftantly occafions 
fome alarm. Notwithf{tanding the inhabitants are 
prohibited from carrying on any navigation, and 
that no foreign nation is admitted among them, the 
Dutch trade there isin alanguifhing ftate ; as they 
have no means of exchange, norany filver but what 
they carry over to pay their troops, their commif- 
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fioners and penfions. This government, deduéct- 
ing the fmall profits, cofts the company 140,000 
livres * a year. 

Tuis lofs is fully compenfated at Amboyna, 
where they have engrofied the cultivation of cloves. 
The tree that produces them is, as to its bark, 
very much like the olive-tree, and refembles the 
laurel in its height, and the {hape of its leaves. It 
produces at the extremity of its numcrous branches, 
a prodigious quantity of flowers, which are white 
at firft, then green, and at laft grow red and pretty 
hard. When they arrive at this degree of matu- 
rity, they are, propcrly fpeaking, cloves. As it 
dries, the clove affumes a dark yellow1fh caft ; 
when gathered, it becomes of a deep brown. No 
verdure is ever feen under this plant, which is 
doubtlefs owing to its exhaufting all the nutritious 
juices of the foil that produces it. 

Tue feafon for gathering the cloves is from Oc- 
tober to February. ‘The boughs of the tree are 
ftrongly fhaken, or the cloves beat.down with long 
reeds. Large cloths are {pread to receive them, and 
they are afterwards either dried in the fun, or in 
the fmoke of the bamboo cane. 

Tue cloves which efcape the notice of thofe who 
gather them, or are purpofely left upon the tree, 
continue to grow till they are about an inch in 
thicknefs ; and thefe falling off, produce new plants, 
which do not bear in lefs than eight or nine 
years. Thefe cloves which they call mother-cloves, 
though inferior to the common fort, are not with- 
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out their value. ‘The Dutch preferve them in fu- 
gar, and, in long voyages, eat them dfter meals to 
promote. digeftion ; or make ufe of them as an 
agreeable remedy for the {curvy. 

THe clove, to be in perfection, muft be sull 
fized, heavy, oily, and eafily broken; of a fine 
{mell, and a hot aromatic tafte, {© as almoft to burn 
the throat; it fhould make the fingers fmart when 
handled, and leave an oily moifture upon them 
when preffed. The principal ufe of it is for culi- 
nary purpofes. In fome parts of Europe, and in 
India in particular, it is fo much admired as to be 
thought an indifpenfible ingredient in almoft every 
difh. Itis put into their food, liquors, wines, and 
enters likewife into the compofition of perfumes. 
Itis little ufed in medicine ; but there is an oil ex- 
tracted from it which is in confiderable repute. 

THE company have allotted the inhabitants of 
Amboyna four thoufand parcels of land, on each 
of which they were at firft allowed, and about the 
year 1720 compelled, to plant a hundred and 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred thoufand. Each of thefe parcels produ- 
ces annually, on an average, upwards of two pounds 
of cloves : and confequently the collective produce 
muft weigh more than a million. 

THe cultivator is paid with the fpecie that is 
conftantly returned to the company, and receives 
fome blue and unbleached cottons which are 
brought from Coromandel. ‘This fmall trade 
might, in fome meafure, be increafed, if the inha- 
bitants of Amboyna, and the fimall iflands that de- 
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BO? X pend upon it, would have attended to the culture 
=~ of pepper and indigo, which has been tried with 

fucce(ts. Miiferable as thefe iflanders are, fince they 
ake not tempted by an adequate reward for their 
labours, they remain in a ftate of indolence. 

THE admiuniftration is fomewhat different in the 
iflandsof Banda,whicharethirty leagues diftant from 
Amboyna. There are five of thefe iflands, two of 
which are uncultivated and almoft uninhabited; and 
the other three claim the diftin¢tion -of being the 
only iflands in the world that produce the nutmeg. 

THE nutmeg grows to the fame height as the 
pear-tree. It has a pithy wood,an afh-coloured bark, 
and flexible branches. ‘The leaves are produced in 
pairs upon one fingle ftem, and when  bruifed, 
emit an agreeable odour. ‘The fruit fucceeds the 
flowers, which refemble thofe of the cherry-tree. 
It is of the fize of an egg, and of the colour of an 
apricot. The outer rind is very thiek, and refembles 
that of our nuts as they hang upon the tree, opening: 
in the fame manner when ripe, and difcovering the 
nutmeg covered with its mace. It is then time to 
gather it, to prevent the mace or flower of the nut- 
meg from growing dry, and the nutmeg from lofing 
that oil which prelerves it, and in which its excel- 
lence confifts. Thote that are gathered before they 
are perfectly ripe are preferved in vinegar or fugar, 
and are admired only m Afia. | 

Ir is nine months betore this fruit comes to 
perfection. After it is gathered, the outer rind is 
ftripped off, and the mace feparated from it, and 
laid in the fun to dry. The nuts require more 
| preparation. 
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preparation. They are fpread upon hurdles, or B ons K 
dried for fix weeks by a flow fire, in fheds erected ~ 
for that purpofe. They are then feparated from the 
fhell, and thrown into lime-awater, which is a ne 
ceflary precaution to preferve them from worms. 

‘THE nutmeg differs in goodnefg according to the 
age of the tree, the foil, the expofition, and method 
of culture. It is moft efteemed when it is freth,- 
moift, and heavy, and when it yiélds an oily juice 
upon being pricked. It helps gis expels 
wind, and ftrengthens the bowels. 

Ir we except this valuable fpice, the iflands of 
Banda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a dread- 
ful degree. What they produce in fuperfluities. 
they want in necefflaries. The land will not bring 
forth any kind of corn: andthe pith of the fago 
feryes the natives of the country inftead of bréad. 

As this food is not fufficient for the Europeans 
who fettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to fetch 
provifions from Java, Macaffar, or the extremely 
fertile iland of Baii. ‘The company itfelf carries 
fome merchandife to Banda. 
= Tuais is the only fettlement in the Eaft Indies that 
can be confidered as an European colony; becaufe 
it is the only one where the Europeans are proprie- 
tors of lands. ‘Phe company finding that the in- 
habitants of Banda swere favage, cruel, and treach- 
erous, becaufe they were impatient under their yoke, 
refolved to exterminate them. ‘Their pofleffions 
were divided among the white people, who got 
flaves from fome of the neighbouring iflands to 
cultivate the lands. Thefe white people are for 
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the moft part Creoles or malecontents, who have 
quitted the fervice of the company. In the fimall 
fle of Rofinging, there arc likewife feveral banditti, 
whom the laws hav branded with difsrace, and 
young men of abandoned principles, whofe familics 
wanted to get rid of them: fo that Banda is called 
the ifland of correEtion. "The climate is fo unhealthy, 
that thefe unhappy men live but a fhort time. It 
1s on account of the lofs of fo great a number of 
hands, that attempts have been made to transfer the 
culture of the nutmeg to Amboyna; and the compa- 
ny were likewife probably influenced by two other 
{trong motives of Intereft, as their trade could be car- 
ried on with lefs expence and greater fafety. But the 
experiments that have been made have proved un- 
fuccefsful, and matters remain in their former ftate. 
‘To fecure to themfelves an exclufive title to the 
produce of the Moluccas, which are, with good rea- 
fon, ftiled the gold mines of the company, the Dutch 
have been under a neceffity of forming two fettle- 

ments, one at Timor, and the other at Celebes. 
The firft of thefe iflands is fixty leagues long, and 
fifteen or eighteen broad. It is divided into feveral 
fovercignties ; in which there are numbers of Por- 
tuguefe. Thefe conquerors, who at their firft arri- 
val in India had advanced with the utmoft intrepidity 
and moft amazing celerity, and had purfued a long 
and dangerous career witha rapidity which nothing 
could ftop; who were fo well accuftomed to aéts of 
heroifm, that they performed the moft arduous en- 
rerprifes with eafe ; thefe conqucrors, I fay, when 
they were attacked by the Dutch, when their whole 
empire, 
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empire, grown too large and tottering under its own ¥# 9p = 
weight, was ready to fall, difplayed none of thofe weya 
virtues, which had laid the foundationof their power: 
W hen they were difpoffeffed of a fort, driven out f 
a kingdom, difperfed in confequenceof a defeat they 
Should have fought an afylum among their brethren, 
and fhould have rallied under ftandards that had hi- 
therto been invincible; either to put a ftop to the 
progrefs of the enemy, or to recover their fettle- 
ments: but fo far were they from forming a refolu- 
tion fo generous, that they folicited fome employ- 
ment, or fome penfion, from thofe very Indian prin- 
ces they had fo ofteninfulted. ‘Thofe who had con- 
tracted a habit of effeminacy, and idlenefs above the 
re{t, retreated to Timor, which, being a poor ifland, 
where no works of induftry were carried on, would 
fkreen them they thought from the purfuit of an 
enemy intent upon ufeful conquefts. They were, 
however, deceived. Inthe year 1613 they were dri- 
ven from the town of Kupan by the Dutch, who 
found a fort there, which they have ever fince gar- 
rifoned with fifty men. The company fends fome 
coarfe linens thither every year, and receives in re- 
turn wax, tortoife-fhell, fanders wood, and cadiang, 
a {mall fpecies of bean, commonly ufed by the 
Dutch on fhip-beard, by way of variety of food for 
the crew. All thefe objects employ one or two 
floops, which are difpatched from Batavia: no- 

thing is either gained or loft by this fettlement ; the 
profits juft anfwerthe expences. The Dutch would 
have abandoned Timor long ago, if they had not 
been apprehenfive that fome active nation might 
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fix there and avail themfelves of the opportunities 


that fituation would give them to difturb the trade of 


the Moluccas. It was the fame cautious principle 
which drew them to Celebes. 

Tuts ifland, which is about a hundred and thir- 
ty leagues in diameter, is very habitable, though 
it lies in the center of the torrid zone. "The heats 
are allayed by the copious rains, and cooling 
breezes. ‘The inhabitants are the braveft people 
in the fouth of Afia; they make a furious onfet, 
but, after a conteft of two hours, a total want of 
courage takes place of this ftrange impetuofity : 
the intoxicating fumes of opium, which are doubt- 
Jefs the caufe of this terrible ferment, go off, when 
their ftrength is exhaufted by tranfports that ap- 
proach to madnefs. ‘The crid, which is their fa- 
vourite weapon, is a foot anda half long; it is 
fhaped like a poniard, and the blade is ferpentine. 
‘They never carry more than one to battle; but in 
private quarrels two are neceffary ; they parry with 
that in the left hand, and attack the adverfary with 
the other. The wounds made by this weapon are 
very dangerous, and the duel moft commonly ends 
in the death of both the combatants. 

THe inhabitants of Celebes are rendered aé€tive, 
induftrious, and robuft, by a rigid education. 
Every hour in the day their nurfes rub them with 
oil, or water juft warm. Thefe repeated unétions 
encourage nature to exert herfelf freely. ‘They 
are weaned at a year old, an idea prevailing, that 
if they continued to fuck any longer, it would hurt 


their underftandings. ‘When they are five or fix 


years 
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years old, the male children of any diftinétion are in- BOP 5 

trufted tothe careof fome relationor friend, that their eyes 
courage may not be weakened by the carefles of theii 
mothers, and a habit of reciprocal tendernets. They 
do notreturntotheirfamiilies till they arriveat the age 
of fifteen or fixteen, when the law aliows them to 
marry: a liberty they feldom make ufe of, before 
they are thoroughly verfed in the exercife of arms. 
FORMERLY thefe people acknowledged no other 
gods but the fun and the moon. ‘They facrificed 
to them in the public fquares, having no materials 
which they thought valuable enough to be em- 
ployed in raifing temples. According to the creed 
of thefe iflanders, the fun and moon were eternal as 
well as the heavens, whofe empire they divided be- 
tween them. Ambition fet them at variance. ‘The 
moon, flying from the fun, mifcarried, and was deli- 
vered of the earth; fhe was big with feveral other 
worlds which fhe will fucceffively bring forth, but 
without violence, in order to repair the lofs of thofe 

whom the fire of her conqueror will confume. 

TueEse abfurdities were univerfally received at 
Celebes ; but they had not fo lafting an influence 
over either the nobles or the people as is found in 
the religious doctrines of other nations. About 
two centuries ago, fome Chriftians and Mohamme- 
dans having brought their opinions hither, the 
principal king of the country took a total diflike 
to the national worfhip. Alarmed at the terrible 
cataftrophe, with which he was equally threatened 
by both the new fyftems of religion, he convened 
a general affembfy. On the day appointed he 
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afcended an eminence; where fpreadingout his hands 
towards heaven, and, in a ftanding pofture, he ad- 
dreffed the following prayer to the Supreme Being. 


< GREAT God, I do not, at this time, fall 
dSwn before thee, becaufe I do not implore 
thy clemency. I have nothing to afk of thee 
which thou oughteft not in juftice to grant, 
Two foreign nations whofe mode of worfhip is 
widely different, are come to ftrike terror into 
me, and my fubjects. They affure me that 
thou wilt punifh me eternally if I do not obey 
thy laws: I have therefore a right to require 
that thou wouldeft make them known to me. 
I do not afk thee to reveal the impenetrable 
myfteries which furrounded thy efflence, and 
which to me are ufelefs. I am come hither to 
inquire, together with my people, what thofe 
duties are which thou intendeft to prefcribe 
to us. Speak. O my God; fince thou art 
the Author of nature, thou canft difcern the 
bottom of our hearts, and knoweft that it is 
impofible they fhould entertain any thoughts 
of difobedience. But if thou condefcendeft 
not to make thyfelf underftood by mortals ; if 
it 1s unworthy of thine effence to employ the 
language of man to dictate ethe duties re- 
quired of man; I call my whgle nation, the fun 
which enlightens me, the earth that fupports 
me, the waters that encompafs my dominions, 
and thyfelf to witnefs, that in the fincerity of 
my heart I feek to Know thy will: and I de- 


‘ clare to thee this day, that’ I fhall acknow- 
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«© ledge, as the depofitaries of the oracles, the mi- 
< nifters of either religion whom thou fhalt caufe 
€€ to arrive the firft in our harbours. ‘The wind 
<< and the waves are the minifters of thy powe 3 
<< let them be the fignals of thy will. If, vith 
cec thefe honeift intentions, I embrace an error, my 
e€ confcience will be at eafe; andthe blame will 
é lie upon thee.” ) 

THE affembly broke up, determined to wait the 
orders of heaven, and to follow the firt miffionaries 
that fhould arrive at Celebes. "The apoftles of the 
coran were the moft active, and the fovereign and 
his people were circumcifed ; the other parts of the 
ifland foon followed their example, 

Turis unfortunate circumftance did not hinder 
the Portuguefe from gaining a footing at Celebes. 
They maintained their ground there, even af- 
ter they were driven out of the Moluccas. The 
motive which induced them to ftay, and which 
attracted the Englifh ta this place, was, the fa- 
cility of procuring fpices, which the natives of 
the country found means to get, notwithftand- 
ing the precautious that were taken to keep 
them at a diftance from the places where they 
grew. 

Tre Dutch, who by this competition were pre- 
vented from monqpolizing the articles of cloves and 
nutmegs, attempted in 1660, to put a ftop to this 
trade, which they called contraband. To favour 
this defign, they had recourfe to means repugnant 
to all principles of morality, but which an infatiabie 
varice had familiarized in Afia, By perfeverine 
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in thefe infamous proceedings, they fucceeded fo 
far as to drive out the Portuguefe, keep off the En- 
elifh, and to take pofleffion of the harbour and 
fort of Macaflar. From that time they were abfo- 
lute mafters of the ifland without having conquered 
it. ‘The princes among whom it was divided, re- 
united ina kind of confederacy. They hold afem- 
blies, from time to time, on affairs that concern 
the general interet. The refult of their determi- 
nations becomes a law to each ftate. When any 
conteft arifes, it is decided by the governor of the 
Dutch colony, who prefides at this diet. He ob- 
ferves thefe different fovereigns with a watchful 
eye, and keeps them in perfect equality with each 
other, to prevent any of them from agegrandizing 
himfelf to the prejudice of the company. ‘They 
have difarmed them all, under pretence of hinder- 
ing them from injuring each other; but in reality 
with a view of depriving them of. the power of 
breaking their chains. 

‘Tue Chinefe, who are the only foreigners per- 
mitted to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, 
gold wire, china and unwrought filks. The 
Dutch fell opium, fpirituous liquors, gum lac, 
fine and coarfe linens. They get but little gold 
from thence, but -preat quantities of rice, wax, 
flaves, and tripam, a f{pecies of mufhroom, which 
the rounder and blacker it is, the more excellent 
itis efteemed. The cuftoms bring in 80,000 livres * 
to the company: bur it receives a much larger 
profit from its trade, and the tenth part of the ter- 
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ritory which it holds in full right of fovereignty. 
Thefe advantages, however, taken altogether, .do 
not counterbalance the expences of the colon , 
which arife to 150,000 livres * more. It woald 
certainly be given up, if it were not with goo4 rea- 
fon looked upon as the key of the fpice iflands. 

Taer fettlement at Borneo was formed with a 
lels interefting view. It is one of the largeft, 
if not actually the largeft ifland hitherto known. 
The ancient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 
The coafts are peopled with inhabitants from Ma- 
caflar, with Javanefc, Malayans, and Arabs, who, 
to the vices that are natural tothem, have added a 
ferocity hardly to be met with elfewhere. ‘The 
moft ufeful production of this large country is 
camphire, which is a volatile, fubtile oil, or refi- 
nous fubftance. ‘The tree from which it is pro- 
duced, grows in feveral of the Afiatic iflands ; and 
it has lately been difcovered that this fingular 
fubftance may be obtained in a greater or lefs 
quantity from all the trees that are of the laurel 
tribe. 

To procure this camphire, the tree is cut into 
{mall pieces, like matches, which are put into a 
veffel fhaped like a bladder: they are boiled in 
water, and the camphire forms a glutinous mafs 
at the top. ‘Thee Dutch are the only people in 
Europe who poffefs the fecret of refining it in the 
grof{s. 
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Tue camphire from Borneo is unqueftionably 
the bet of aay. Its fuperior excellence is fo well 
known, that the Japanefe give five or fix quintals 
of their own for one pound of that from Borneo; 
ang the Chinefe, who look upon it as the beft me- 
dicine in the world, give us no lefs than eight hun- 
dred livres* a pound for it. T he Pagans in all the 
eaftern countries ufe common camphire in their fire- 
works, and the Mohammedans put it into the 
mouth of the dead at the time of burial. 

ABOUT the year 1526 the Portuguefe attempted 
to fettle at Borneo. Too feeble to make their arms 
refpected, they tried to gain the good-will of one of 
the fovereigns of the country by offering him fome 
pieces of tapeftry. This weak prince took the figures 
wrought in it for inchanted men, who would ftrangle 
him in the night-time, if he fuffered them to come 
near his perfon. ‘The explanations they gave to re- 
move his apprehenfions had no effecét; he obftinately 
refufed to let the prefent be brought into his palace, 
and prohibited the donors from entering his capital. 

HoweEver, thefe adventurers afterwards gained 
admiffion; but it proved their misfortune, for 
they were all maffacred. A factory which the 
Englith eftablifhed fome years after fhared the fame 
fate. ‘The Dutch, who had met with no better 
treatment, appeared again, in the year 1748, with 
afquadron, which, though very inconfiderable, fo 
far impofed upon the prince, who has the pepper 
entirely in his hands, that he determined to grant 
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them the privilege of trading for ig exclufively: BOOK 
with this fingle referve, that he fhould be allowed - 
to deliver five hundred thoufand pounds of'this a - 
ticle to the Chinefe, who had always frequented his 
ports. Since this treaty, the company fends rice, 
opium, falt, and coarfe linens to Rendermafien, from 
whence they bring fome diamonds, and about fix 
hundred thoufand weight of pepper, at one and 
thirty livres * a hundred weight. ‘The profits ari- 
fing from the goods they export are fcarce fufficient 
to anfwer the expences of the colony, though they 
amount to no more than 32,000 livres-*. Sumatra 
proves of greater advantage to them. 

Tuovucn this ifland, before the arrival of the Settlements 
Europeans in India, was divided into feveral king- ae uc 
doms, Achen was the center of all trade. Its har- icin 
bour was frequented by all the Afiatic ftates, and 
afterwards by the Portuguefe and other nations, 
who raifed themfelves upon their ruins. Here all 
the produétions of the eaft were bartered for gold, 
pepper, and other articles of merchandife with which 
this more opulent than healthy climate abounded. 

The difturbances which threw this famous empo- 
rium into confufion, put a ftop to all induftry, and 
drove the foreign merchants away. 

Wuen this declenfion happened, the Dutch 
formed the projeét of making fettlements in other 
parts of the ifland, which enjoyed more tranquility. 

‘Thofe that were allowed to fix in the empire of In- 

drapore are much reduced, fince the Englifh eftab- 

lifhed themfelvesoon the fame coat. ‘The factory 
zl. 7s. od. 4 + 1,4001. 
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of Iambay is ftill of lefs ufe, as the neighbouring 


kings have ftript the prince of this diftri&t of his 


pofflefions. ‘The company makes itfelf amends for 
thefe misfortunes at Palinban, where, for fixty thou- 
fand iivres*, it maintains a fort, a garrifon of eighty 
men, and two or three floops, which keep continu- 
ally cruifing. It purchafes annually two million 
weight of pepper, at one and twenty livres a hun- 
dred, and a million and a half of calin at fifty-feven 
livres ten folst a hundred. ‘This, though it feems 
to be a moderate price, is of advantage to the king, 
who buys it from his fubjeéts at a ftill lower rate. 
Though he takes fome part of the provifion and 
cloathing for his ftates from the merchants at Ba- 
tavia, they are obliged to fettle accounts with him 
in piaftres. ‘The treafures he has amafied of the 
filver and of the gold found in his rivers, are known 
to be immenfe. A fingle European vefiel might 
take poffeffion of all thefe riches ; and, with fome 
troops for landing, maintain a poft, which would be 
won without difficulty. It feems very extraordinary, 
that avarice fhould never have prompted any adven- 
turer to undertake fc lucrative and eafy an enterprife. 
© CIVILIZED nations, who, to make themfelves 
mafters of the univerfe, have trampled upon all 
the rights, and ftifled all the dic¢tates of nature, 
will fcarcely fhrink at one additional act of injuf- 
tice or cruelty. ‘There is not a nation in Europe 
which does not think it has a juft right to feize 
the treafures of the eaft. Setting afide religion, 
which it is no longer fafhionable to plead, fince its 
* 2,625). + 18s. 4d.2 t 21. 10s. 34.2 
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very minifters have brought it into difrepute, by 
their unbounded avarice and ambition, how many 
pretences are ftill remaining to juftify the rage of 
invafion! They who live under a monarchy are 
defirous of extending the glory and empire of their 
mafter beyond the feas. ‘Thefe happy people are 
ready to venture their lives in the extreme parts of 
the globe, toincreafe the number of fortunate fub- 
jects, who live under the laws of the beft of princes. 
A free nation, which is its own mafter, is born to 
command the ocean; it cannot fecure the domi- 
nion of the fea, without feizing upon the land, 
which belongs to the firft poffeffor ; that is, to him 
who is able to drive out the ancient inhabitants ; 
they are to be enflaved by force or fraud, and ex- 
terminated in order to get their poffefions. More 
over, the interef{ts of commerce, the national debr, 
and the majefty of the people, require it. Repub- 
licans, who have happily fhaken off the yoke of fo- 
reign tyranny, muft impofe it on others in their 
turn. If they have broken their chains, it is to 
forge new ones. They deteft monarchy, but they 
are in want of flaves. They have no lands of their 
own: why fhould they not feize upon thofe of 
others ? 

Tue trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firft very 
confiderable. Atyrannic prince, who opprefied this 
unhappy country, having, about the year 1660, 
{hewn a want of refpe¢t to the company, it punifhed 
him by abandoning the factories it had eftablifhed 
in his dominions, as if it would have been a favour to 
have continued them, ‘Thefe republicans, who af- 

fected 
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fected an air of grandeur, chofe at that time to have 


their prefence looked upon as a favour, a fecurity, 


apd an honour: and they inculcated this fingular 
prejudice with fo much fuccefs, thatin order to en- 
gage them to return, a pompous embafly was fent, 
afking pardon for what had paft, and giving the 
ftrogeft affurances of a different conduct for the 
future. 

‘THERE was atime, however, when this deference 
was to ceafe, and it was haftened by the naval en- 
terprifes of other powers. ‘The affairs of the com- 
pany at Siam have always been in a declining {ftate. 
Having no fort, it has never been in a condition to 
keep up the exclufive privilege. The king, not- 
with ftanding the prefents he requires, fells merchan- 
dife to traders of all nations, and takes goods from 
them on advantageous terms: with this difference 
only, that they are obliged to ftop at the mouth of 
the Menan, whereas the Dutch go up the river as 
far as the capital of the empire, where their agent 
conftantly refides. Their trade derives no great ac- 
tivity from this privilege. They fend only one veí- 
{el which tranfports Javanefe horfes, and is freighted 
with fugar, fpices and linens; for which they re- 
ceive in return calin, at 7o livres a hundred 
weight; gum lac, at 52Ẹ, fome elephants teeth, at 
five livres fix fols} a pound ; amd a fmall quantity 
of gold, at 175 livres 10 fols§ a mark. One may 
venture to affert, that their connections here are 
kept up merely on account of the fappan wood, 
which is necefflary for the ftowing of their fhips ; 
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and for which they give-no lefs than five BOP 
livres * per hundred weight. Were it not for SS 
this want, they would long ago have given upa 
trade where the expence exceeds the profits; becaufe 
the king, who is the only merchant in his domini- 
ons, fets a very low price upon the commodities that 
are imported. A more interefting objeét turned the 
ambitious views of the Dutch towards Malacca. 

‘THESE republicans, who knew the importance situation of 

of this place, ufed their utmoft efforts to make Qe itso. 
themfelves mafters of it. Having miifcarried in 
two attempts, they had recourfe at laft, if we may 
believe a fatirical writer, to an expedient which 
a virtuous people will never employ ; but which 
frequently anfwers the purpofe of a degenerate na- 
tion. They endeavoured to bribe the Portuguefe 
governor, whom they knew to be covetous. The 
bargain was ftruck, and he introduced the enemy 
into the city in 1641. ‘The befiegers haftened to 
his houfe and maffacred him, to fave the payment 
of the 500,000 livres ț they had promifed him. 
But truth obliges us to declare, for the honour of 
the Portuguefe, that they did not furrender till 
after a moft obftinate defence. The commander 
of the victorious party afked the commander of 
the other, in a Boafting ftrain which is not natural 
to his nation, when he would come back again to 
the place? Mben your crimes are greater than ours, 
replied the Portuguefe gravely. 

THE conquerors found a fort, which, like all 
the works of the Portuguefe, was built with a de- 

4s. 4d. 3 +t 21,3751. | 
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BOO 8 gree of ftrength that has never fince been imitated 

—~—~_ by any nation. They found the climate very healthy, 
though hot and damp: but the trade there was en- 
tirely decayed ; the continual exactions having de- 
terjed all nations from reforting thither, It has not 
been revived by the company, either on account of 
fomi nfuperable difficulties, or the want of mode- 
ration, or the fear of injuring Batavia. ‘The bufi- 
nefs is confined at prefent to the fale of a {mall quan- 
tity of opium, anda few blue linens, and to the 
purchafe of elephants teeth, calin, which cofts 70 
livres * per huncred weight, anda {mall quantity 
of gold; at 180 livres a mark. ‘Their affairs 
would be carried on with more fpirit and toa 
greater amount, if the princes adhered more faith- 
fully to the exclufive treaty fubfifting between them. 
Unfortunately for their interefts, they have formed 
connections with the Englifh, who furnifh them 
with the commodities they want at a cheaper rate, 
and give a greater price for their merchandife. 
‘Their farms and cuftoms make them fome little 
amends, bringing in 200,000 livresf a year. Thefe 
revenues, however, and the advantages of com- 
merce taken tegether, are not fufficicnt to main- 
tain the garrifon and people employed ; which 
cofts the company 40,000 livres§ 

Tars might for a long time appear to be a 
fimall facrifice. efore the Europeans doubled 
the cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who were 
the only maritime people in India, failed from Su- 
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rat and Bengal, to Malacca, where they found 
fhips from the Molucca iflands, Japan, and China. 
When the Portuguefe became matters of this place, 
they went themfelves to Bantam for pepper, and 
to Ternate for ipices. To make their return. the 
fhorter, they attempted a paflage by the Sunda 
iflands, and fucceeded. The Dutch, who had got 
poflefion of Malacca and Batavia, were mafters of 
the two only ftraits that were then known. ‘They 
cruifed there in times of war, and intercepted the 
enemy s vefiels. ‘This fituation has ceafed to be 
ref{pectable, fince the ftrait of Bali was difcovered 
by the French at the end of the war in 1744, and 
that of Lomboc by the Engtifh in the laft war. 
Batavia will always continue to be the ftaple of an 
imimenfe trade; but Malacca lofes the only advan- 
tage that gave it any importance. 

‘THovucH the company did not forefee this event, 
yet at the fame time that they were enlarging and 
ftrengthening their power in the eaftern parts of 
Afia, they formed the projeét of fecuring to them- 
felves that part of India, where the Portugucfe 
continued to counteraét their operations, and of 
taking from them the ifland of Ceylon. It is ob- 
fervable that this nation, fo diftinguifhed far the 
juftnefs of its commercial views, endeavotred to 
get thofe productions into its hands, which were 
either abfolutely neceífary or nearly fo, before it 
turned its attcntion to articles of luxury. It owes 
its grandeur in Afa to the {pice trade, and in Eu- 
rope to the herring fifhery. ‘The Moluccas fupply 
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it with nutıinggs and cloves; and Ceylon furnifhes 
it with cinnamon. 

SPILBERG, the firft of their admirals who had 
the courage to difplay his colours on the coaft of 
this delicious ifland, found the Portuguefe employed 
in fubverting the government and the religion of 
the country; in exciting the fovereigns, among 
whom it was divided, to deftroy each other; and 
in raifing themfelves upon the ruins of the ftates 
that were thus fucceffively demolifhed. He offered 
the court of Candy the affiftance of his country, 
which was joyfully accepted. You may affure your 
mafters, {aid the monarch, that if they will build a fort, 
mivfelf, my wife, and children will be foremoft in briag- 
tng the neceffary materials. 

THE people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch 
in no other light than as the enemies of their op- 
preffors, and joined them. By their united forces, 
the Portuguefe were, in the year 1658, entirely 
difpoffeffed, after a long, bloody, and obftinate 
war. All their fettlements fell into the hands of the 
company, who ftill keep poffeffion of them, ex- 
cepting a {mall diftriét on the eaftern coat, without 
any port, from whence the fovereign of the country 
had is falt; thefe fettlements formed a regular 
{tring, extending from two to twelve leagues into 
the inland parts of the ifland. 

Tue fort of Jaffranapatam, as well as thofe ereét- 
ed on the iflands of Manar and Calpentine, were 
deftined to prevent all correfpondence with the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring a@ontinent. At Ne- 
gombo, defigned to comprehend the diftriét in 

which 
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which the beft cinnamon is produced, there isa har- B E ii 
bour large enough to admit floops: but it is not t~s 
frequented, on account of a navigable river that 
leads from it to Columbo. ‘This place, which the 
Portuguefe had fortified with the greateft cart, as 
the center of opulence, is become the principal fta- 
tion in the colony. It is not improbable, that, in- 
dependent of the fums which had been expended 
upon it, the badnefs of its road might have deter- 
mined the Dutch to fix the ftrength of their govern- 
ment at the promontory of Galla, where there is a 
harbour; which, though the entrance is indeed dif- 
ficult, and the bafonvery confined, has every other 
advantage that can be wifhed. It is here that the 
company take in their cargoes for Europe. 

Mararan is the magazine for coffee and pepper, 
the culture of which has been introduced by the 
company. It has no other fortification than a re- 
doubt built upon a river that is only navigable for 
boats. ‘Trinquimale is the fineft and beft harbour 
in India. It is compofed of feveral bays, where 
the moft numerous fleets may anchor in fecurity. 
Wo trade is carried on there. The country furnifhes 
no one article of merchandife; and even provifion 
are very fcarce: in fhort, it is protected by its bar- 
rennefs. Other fettlements of inferior note that are 
{fcattered upon the coaft, ferve to make the com- 
munication eafy, and to keep off ftrangers. 

By thefe wife precautions, the company have 
appropriated all the produéticns of theifland, The 
f{everal articles which conftitute fo many branches 
of trade are; 1. Amethyfts, fapphires, topazes, 
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and rubies which are very fimall, and very indif- 
ferent. ‘The Moors, who come from the coaft of 
Coromandel, buy them, paying a moderate tax; 
and when thcy are cut, fell them ata low price in 
the different countries of India. 

2. PEPPER, which the company buy for eight 
fols * a pound; coffee, for which they only pay 
four ~~; and cardamom, which has no fixed price. 
The natives of the country are fo indolent, that 
thefe productions, which are all of an inferior qua- 
lity, will never turn to any great advantage. 

3. A HUNDRED bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes 
and ginghamis, of a fine red colour, which are fa- 
bricated by the Malabars at Jafranapacan, where 
they have long been fettled. 

4. A SMALL quantity of ivory, and about fifty 
elephants, which are carried to the coaft of Coro- 
mandel. Thus this gentle and peaceful animal, 
which is too ufeful to mankind to be fuficred to re- 
main upon an ifland, is tranf{ported to the conti- 
nent, to aggravate and bear a part in the dangers 
and horrors of war. 

g. ARECA, which the company buys at the rate 
ot ten. livres-, the ammonan, and fells upon the 
fpot at thirty-fix or forty livres § to the merchants 
of Bengal, Coromandel, and the ialdives ; who 
give in return rice, coarfe linens, and cowries. ‘The 
areca, which grows upon a fpecies of palm-tree, is 


P aruit not uncommon in moft parts of Afia, and 


is in great plenty at Ccylon. Itis oval, and would 


not be much unlike the date, f its cxtremities 
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were lefs pointed. The bark is thick, itmooth, and’ 


anembranaceous, and covers a kernel of a whitifh 
caft, fhaped like a pear, and of the bignefs of a 
nutmeg. When eaten by itfelf, as it fometimcg fs 
by the Indians, it impoverifhes the blood, and 
eaufes the jaundice. It is not attended with thefe 
inconveniencies when mixed with betel. 

Tue betel is a creeping and climbing plant like 
the ivy, but does no injury to the agoti, which it 
embraces as its fupport, and is remarkably fond of. 
It is cultivated in the fame manner as the vine. 
Its leaves a good deal refemble thofe of the citron, 
though they are longer and narrower at the extre- 
mity. The betel grows in all parts of India, but’ 
flourifhes beft in moift places. 

Ar alltimes of the day, and even in the night, 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bit- 
ternefs of which is corrected by the areca that is 
wrapped up in them, ‘There is conftantly mixed 
with it the chinam, a kind of burnt lime made of 
fhells. The rich frequently add perfumes, either 
to gratify their vanity or their fenfuality. 

Ir would be thought a breach of politenefs among. 
the Indians to take leave for any long 
prefenting each other witha purfe of betel. isa 
pledge of friendfhip that relicves the pain of b- 
fence. No one dares to fpeak to a fuperior unlefs 
his mouth is perfumed with bctel; it would even 
be rude to neglect this precaution with an equal. 
‘The women of gallantry are the moft lavifh in the 
ufe of betel, as being a powerful incentive to love. 
3etel is taken after meals; it is chewed during a 
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B = D X vifit; it is óffered when you meet, and when you 

A feparate; in fhort, nothing is to be done without 
betel. If itis prejudicial tothe teeth, it affifts and 
firengthens the ftomaçh. At leaft, it is a general 
fafhion that prevails throughout India. 

6. "Fue pearl fifhery, which is alfo one of the 
fources of the revenue of Ceylon, It is no improba- 
ble conjecture, that this ifland, which is only fifteen 
leagues from the continent, was at fome diftant pe- 
riod feparated from it by fome great convulfion of 
nature. The tract of fea, which at prefent divides 
it from the land, is fo full of fhallows, that no fhips 
can fail upon it; and there are only a few places 
where fmall boats may pafs in four or five feet wa- 
ter. The Dutch, who affume the fovereignty here, 
have always two armed floops to enforce the pay- 
ment of the taxes they have impofed. In this ftrait 
the pearl fifhery is carried on, which was formerly 
of fo much importance ; but this fource of wealth 
has been fo much exhaufted, that it is but rarely re- 
forted to. ‘The bank, indeed, is vifited every year, 
to fee how it is replenifhed with oyfters; but, in ge- 
neral, it is five or fix years before a fufficient quantity 
ato be fee <a. The fifhery is then farmed out; 
andy-every thing computed, it may produce to the 
revenues of the company 200,000 livres*. Upon the 
fame coafts is found a fhell-fif called xanxus, of 
which the Indians at Bengal make bracelets. The 
Aifhery is free, but the trade is exclufive. 

AFTER all, the great objeét of the company is 
cinnamon, ‘The root of the tree that produces it 
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is large, and divides it into feveral wranches co- BOOK 
vered with a bark, which on the outer fide is of | ed 
a greyifm brown, and on the inner of a reddith caft. 
The wood of this root is hard, white, and hag no 
{fmell. The body of the tree, which grows & the 
height of cight or ten toifes, is covered as well as 
its numerous branches, with a bark which at firft 
is green, and afterwards red. ‘The leaf, if it were 
not longer and narrower, would not be much un- 
like that of the laurel. When firft unfolded it is 
of a flame colour: but after it has been for fome 
time expofed to the air, and grows dry, it changes 
to a deep green on the upper furface, and to a 
lighter on the lower. ‘The flowers are {mall and 
white, and grow in large bunches at the extremity 
of the branches; they have an agreeable {mell, fome- 
thing like that of the lily of the valley. The fruit is 
fhaped like an acorn, but is not fo large. It is 
commonly ripe in September. When boiled in 
water, it yiclds an oil which fwims at top, and 
takes fire. If left to cool, it hardens intoa white 
fubftance, of which candles are made, which have 
an agreeable fmell, and are referved for the ufe of 
the king of Ceylon. No part of tha tree that p 5- 
duces the cinnamon is valuable except th ünder 
bark. The bèft feafon for raifing and tepetsating 
it from the outerebark, which is grey and rugged, 
is the fpring, when the fap flows in the greateft 
abundance. It is cut into thin flices, and expofgd 
to the fun ; and curls up in drying. 

Tae old trees produce a coarte kind of cinna- 
mon, which is in perfection only when the trees 
are 
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are not older than three or four years. When the 
trunk has been ftripped of its bark it receives no 
further nourifhment, but the root is fill alive, 


and continues to throw out frefh fhoots. Befides 


this, the fruit of the cinnamon-tree contains a feed 
from which it is railed. 

THERE are fome of the company’s territories 
where this tree does not grow. It is only to be 
found in thofe of Negombo, Columbo, or the 
promontory of Galla. T'he prince’s forefts fup- 
ply the deficiency which fometimes prevails in the 
magazines. The mountains inhabited by the Bedas 
abound with the tree: but neither the Europeans 
nor the Cinglafles are allowed accefs to them, and 
there is no way of fharing the riches of the Bedas 
but by declaring war againft them. 

As the Cinglaffes, as well as the Indians upon 
the continent, are divided into cafts which never 
make any alliances with one another, each con- 
ftantly adhering to the fame profeffion ; the art 
of barking the cinnamon-trees is a diftinét occu- 
pation, and the meaneft of all others, and is con- 
fined to the caft of the Cooleys. Every other 
iff den vos. look upon it as a difgrace to be 
emplIo d in this trade, 

Tet cinnamon is not reckoned excellent unlefs 
it be be fine, fmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour inclining tored, fragrant, aromatic, and of 

voignant, yet agreeable tafte. The connoiffeurs 
zive the preference to that, the pieces of which are 
ong but flender. It adds to the delicacies of the 
able, and is of fovereign ufe in medicine. _ 


THE 
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Tue Dutch purchafe the greateft part of their B os 
cinnamon of the Indians who are fubjeét to them. ~-~ 
‘They have engaged to take a limited quantity of 
the king of Candy, at an advanced price. Set- 
ting one againft the other, it does not coft them 
twelve {ols * a pound. It would not be impoffible 
for the fhips that frequent the ports of Ceylon, to 
procure the tree that produces the cinnamon ; but 
it has degenerated at Malabar, Batavia, the ifle of 
France, and in all parts where it has been tranf» 
planted. 

FORMERLY the company thought it neceffary to 
maintain four thoufand black or white foldiers, to 
fecure the advantages they derived from Ceylon, 
The number is now reduced to fifteen or fixteen 
hundred. ‘Their annual expences, neverthelefs, 
amount to 2,200,000 livres-~; and their reve- 
nues, and fmall branches of commerce, produce 
no more than 2,000,000 of livres {. This def- 
ciency is fupplied out of the profits arifing from 
cinnamon. ‘They are likewife obliged to provide 
for the expence attending the wars they are from 
time to time engaged in with the king of Candy, 
who is at prefent the {ole fovereign of the tlapd- 

Tue Dutch freely own that thefe rupturesrare 
fatal to them. As foon as they break out, 1ffaft 
of the people whe inhabit the coafts retire into 
the inland parts of the country. Notwithftand- 
ing the defpotifm that awaits them, they look 
upon the yoke of the Europeans as an evil ftill 
more infupportable. ‘The Cooleys are fo far from 
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B 9,0 * always waiting for the commencement of hoftili- 
ties as a fignal for their removal, that they fome- 
times refolve to take this defperate ftcp as foon as 
they perceive the leaft mifunderftanding between 
the Fine and the Dutch. On thefe occafions, 
befides the lofs of a harveft, a long train of ex- 
pence and fatigue follows, to enable them to 
penetrate, fword in hand, into a country, encom- 
pafied on all fides by rivers, woods, hollow vales, 
and mountains. 

THese important confiderations had determined 
the company to engage the good will cf the king of 
Candy, by fhewing him all imaginable civilities. 
Every year they fent an ambaflador laden with rich 
prefents. They offered their fhips to convey his 
priefts to Siam, to be inftructed in the religion of 
that country, which is the fame with his own. 
Notwithftanding they had taken the forts and the 
lands which were occupied by the Portuguefe, they 
contented themfelves with receiving from this 
prince the appellation of guardians of his coafts. 
They alfo made him feveral other conceffions. 

TuHEseE fingular inftances of management have 

at, howers » been always fufficient to maintain 

goot harmony, which has feveral times been in- 
tersdpted.. The war which ended on the 14th of 
February, 1766, had been the longeft and the 
moft active of any that had been occafioned by 
aiftruft, and the clafhing of intercits. As the 
company prefcribed terms to a monarch who was 
driven from his capital, and obliged to wander 
in the woods, they made a very advantageous 
treaty 
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treaty. Their fovereignty was acknowledged = 
over all the countries they were in pofleffion.of “~—” 
before the troubles broke out ; and that part of 
the coafts which remained in the occupation of 
the natives was ceded to them. ‘They are to be 
allowed to gather cinnamon in all the plains, and 
the court is to fell them the beft fort that is pro- 
duced in the mountainous parts at the rate of 
forty-one livres five fols * for eighteen pounds. 
Their commiffaries are authorifed to extend their 
trade to all parts where they think it can be 
carried on with advantage. The government en- 
gages to have no connection with any other 
foreign power; and even to deliver up any Eu- 
ropeans who may happen to ftray into the ifland. 
In return for fo many conceffions, the king is to 
receive annually the value of the produce of the 
ceded coafts : and from thence his fubjects are 
to be furnifhed gratis with falt fufficient for their 
confumption. It fhould feem that the company 
may derive great advantages from fo favourable a 
fituation. 

THE property of the lands in Ceylon belongs 
no more of right to the fovereigssthan Im 2" 
other part of India. ‘This pernicious fyfte-ii as 
in that ifland been attended with fatal el e- 
quences infeparable from it. ‘The people are ina 
{tate of total inactivity. ‘They live in huts, have 
no furniture, and fubfift upon fruits; and thofe 
who are the moft affluent, have no other cover- 
ing than a piece of coarfe linen wrapped about 
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their waift. fe were to be wifhed that the Dutch 
would purfue a fcheme, which all the nations who 
have cftablifhed colonies in Afia, are to blame never 
to have attempted, and thatis, to diftributethe lands 
am@ne the familics, and make them thcir own pro- 
perty. They would forget, and perhaps hate their 
former foveriegn ; they would attach themfelves toa 
government that confulted their happinefs; they 
would becomeinduftrious, and occafion a greater con- 
furmption. Under fuch circumftances the ifland of 
Ceylon wouldenjoy that opulence which wasdefigned 
it by nature: it would be fecure from revolutions, 
and be enabled to fupport the fettlements of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel, which it is bound to protect. 
Tue Portuguefe, in the time of their profpe- 
rity, had formed fome tolerable -fettlements on 
the coaft of Coromandel. That at Negapatan 
was taken from them by the Dutch in 1658. It 
gradually increafed to ten or twelve villages, 
which were all inhabited by weavers. In 1690, 
it was thought proper to build a fort to fecure 
their tranquillity, and in 1742 the tower was fur- 
rounded by walls. ‘This is the central place into 
which all the white, blue, painted, printed, fine 
any ` Maile linens are brought, which the com- 
pany collects for the confumption of Europe or 
India: and which come either from Bimilipat- 
nam, Pellicate, Sadrafpatan, or from its facto- 
ries on the fifhing coaft. Their inveftments, 
Which commonly amount to four or five thou- 
fand bales, are carried to Negapatan, by two 

floops ftationed in thefe feas for that purpofe. 
2 ‘THE 
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True Dutch fell, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
iron, lead, copper, calin, tutendgue, pepper, 
and fypices. Thefe united articles produce a 
million of livres *, to which we may add eighty 
thoufand + arifing from the cuftoms. The ex- 
pences of their feveral eftablifhments amount to 
eight hundred thoufand livres {; and we may 
venture to aflert without fear of being accufed of 
exaggeration, that the freight of the fhips iwal- 
lows up the reft of the profits. The net pro- 
duce therefore of the Coromandel trade to the 
company, is the profit arifing from the linens 
they export from thence. ‘Their trade on the 
Malabar coaft is ftill lefs advantageous to them. 
It commenced pretty nearly at the fame period, 
and was eftablifhed at the expence of the fame 
nation. 

Ir appears to be no difficult tafk to guefs at the 
motives that led to this new enterprife. After 
the Portuguefe had loft Ceylon, they fold the 
wild cinnamon of Malabar in Europe nearly for 
the fame price as they had always fold the right 
fort. ‘Though this rivalfhip could not continue 
long, it gave uneafineis to the Dutch, who, 
1662, ordered Vangoens, their general, at- 
tack Cochin. 

Tur place was no fooner invefted, than intel- 
ligence was reccived of a peace being concluded 
between Holland and Portugal. “This news was 


kept fecret. The operations were carried on with 


vigour; and the beficged, harrafled by conti- 
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K nual aflaules, furrendercd on the cighth day. 


"=_= The next day a frigate arrived froin Goa with 


the articles of peace. The conquerors, gave 
themfelves no further trouble to juflify their 
treackery, than by faying, that thofe who com- 
plained in fo haughty a ftile, had obferved the 
fame conduct at Brazil a few ycars before. 

AFTER this conqueft, the Dutch thought them- 
{elves firmly eftablifhed in Malabar. Cochin 
feemed to be neccflary to proteét Cananor, Cran- 
geanor, and Quillon, of which they had juft be- 
fore made themfelves mafters, and the factory 
of Porcat, which they had formed the plan of 
at that time, and have fince actually eftablifhed. 
The event has not anfwered their expectation. 
The company have not fucceeded in their hopes 
of excluding other [European nations from this 
coat. They procure no kind of merchandife 
there, but what they are furnifhed with from 
their other fettlements; and being rivalled in 
their trade they are obliged to give a higher price 
here, than in the markets where they enjoy an 
exclufive privilege. 

THEIR artigles of fale confiift of a {mall quan- 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, fu- 
gar -.irén, calin, lead, copper, ‘and quickfilver. 
The veffel that carries this flender cargo returns 
to Batavia laden with caire, or cocoa-tree bark, 
for the ufe of the port. By thefe articles the 
company gain, at moft, 360,000 livres *, which, 
with 120,000 -— arifing from the cuftoms, make 
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the fum of 480,000 livres #. In times of pro- 
found peace the maintenance of thefe fettlements 
cofts 464,000 livres +, fo that 16,000 £ only, re- 
main to defray the expences of their fhipping, for 
Which that fum is certainly not fufficient. 

Ir is true, the company gets two millions weight 
of pepper from Malabar, which is carried in floops 


to Ceylon, where it is put aboard the fhips fitted out 
for Europe. [It is likewife true, that, by virtue of. 


thefe capitulations, they pay only 192 livres § the 
candil, which weighs five hundred pounds, for 
which other companies give 240 **, and private 
merchants 288 ~-+--+ ; but whatever advantage may 
be made of this article, it is reduced to nothing by 
the bloody wars it occafions. 

THESE obfervations had doubtlefs efcaped the 
notice of Golonefs, the director-general of Bata- 
via, when he ventured to affirm that the fettlement 
of Malabar which he had long fuperintended, was 
one of the moft important fettlements belonging to 
the company. ‘** I am fo far from being of your 
<€ opinion, faid general Moffel, that I could wifh 
<c the fea had fwallowed it up about a century ago.” 

Be this as it may, the Dutch, invksheight cf 
their fuccefs, felt the want of a place where their 
veffels might put in to get refrefhments, eitker 
in going: to, or returning from India. ‘They wear 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Ricbeck 
the furgeon, in 1650, propofed the Cape of Good 
EFlope, which the Portuguefe had imprudently 
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defpifed. «dhis jdicious man, during a {tay of 
fome wecks, was convinced that a colony might 
be placed to advantage on this fouthern extremity 
of Africa, which might ferve as a ftaple for the 
commerce of Europe and Afia. The care of 
forming this fettlcment was committed to him : 
and his meafures were concerted upon a good 
plan. He caufed it to be flipulated that every 
man who chofe to fix there fhould have fixty acres 
of land allotted him. Corn, cattle, and utenfils 
were to be provided for thofe who wanted them. 
Young women taken from alms-houfes were given 
them as companions to foften, and to fhare their 
fatigues. All thofe, who after three years found 
the climate did not agree with them, had liberty 
to return to Europe, and to difpofe of their pof- 
feffions in what manner they pleafed. Having 
fettled thefe arrangements he fet fail. 

Tue large tract of country which it was pro- 
pofed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten- 
tots, who, according to a French traveller, are 
divided into feveral clans, each of which forms 
an independent village. Their habitations are 
huts covered with fkins, which cannot be en- 
tered without creeping upon their hands and 
knees, and are difpofed in a cirele. Thefe huts 
zie hardly of any other ufe than to hold a few 
provifions and houfhold furniture. ‘The Hotten- 
tots never enter them but in the rainy feafon. 
They are always found lying at their doors; and 
if they interrupt their repofe it is to fimoke a 
{trong herb which {erves them inftead of tobacco. 
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THE management of cattle is the le employ- 
ment of thefe favages. As there is-but one herd 
in each fown which is common to all the inhabi- 
tants, each of them is appointed to guard it in his 
turn. This poft requires conftant vigilance; the 
country being full of wild beafts, which are more 
voracious at this extremity of Africa than in any 
other part. The fhepherd fends out fcouts every 
day. Ifa leopard or tyger is {een in the neighbour- 
hood, the whole town takes up arms, and flies to 
the enemy, who feldom efcapes from fo many poi- 
foned arrows, and fharp ftakes hardened in the fire. 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to 
have riches, and that their oxen and fheep, which 
is all the property they have, are in common ; 
it is natural to imagine that there is little occafion 
for difputes among them. They are accordingly 
united to each other by the clofeft ties of friend- 
íhip : nor do they ever engage in any war, even 
with their neighbours; {etting afide the. quarrels 
between the fhepherds on account of cattle that 
may have ftrayed, or been carried off. | 

Ir has often been remarked that public cuftoms 
gave rife to the firt colonies. Marks of diftinc- 
tion were adopted to make men unite and recog 
nize one another. <A broken nofe, a flat head, 
bored ears, paintings, burnings; head-drefles, 
are the uniform characteriftics of the favage world. 
As no plan of morality or: education prevails. 
among them, it follows of courfe, that univerfal 
cuftoms muft with them fupply the place of po- 
licy and government. Thefe uncivilized men, 
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the children of nature, depend entirely on the tem- 
per of the climate: and hence the Hottentots have 
the manners of ploughmen. 

Wun the Dutch arrived, the Hottentots werc, 
like all people who lead a paftoral life, full of 
benevolence; and partook in fome degree of the 
uncleanlinets and flupidity of the animals they kept. 
‘They had inftituted an order, with which they ho- 
noured thofe who had fubdued any of the monfters 
that were deftructive to their fheepfolds: and they 
revered the memory of the heroes who had done fer- 
vice to mankind. ‘The apotheofis of Hercules had 
the fame origin. 

R.IEBECK, in conformity to the notions unhap- 
pily prevailing among the Europeans, began to 
take poticffion of the moft commodious part of the 
territory; and he afterwards defigned to fix himfelf 
there. This behaviour difpleafed the natives. 
On what pretence, faid their envoy to thefe ftrangers, 
have xou fown our lands ? Why do you employ them te 
feed your cattle ? Flow would you behave if you faw your 

zon fields invaded in tbis manier ? You fortify yourfelves 
zeit no other view than to reduce the Hottentots to 
Slavery. "Thefe remonftrances were followed by 
fome hoftilities, which brought the founder of the 
colony back to thofe principles of juftice and huma- 
nity, that where agreeable to his natural character. 
he purchafed the country he wanted to occupy for 
the fum of 90,000 livers * which was paid in imer- 
chandife. All parties were reconciled, and from 
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that period to the prefent time, there has been no 
further difturbance. 

Ir has been proved that the company have ex- 
pended 46,060,000 of livres” in raifing the colony 
to its prefent ftate. A few particulars will enable us 
to judge how fo confiderable a fum has been em- 
ployed. 

Ir is computed that there are at the Cape of 
Good Hope about twelve thoufand Euro peans, 
Dutch, Germans, and French refugees. Some 
part of thefe numbers refide in the capital, and two 
confiderable towns: the reft are difperfed alone 
the coaft, which extends fifty leagues into the 
country. ‘The foil of the Piarcanters being fandy, 
and only good by intervals; the hufbandmen chufe 
to confine themfelves to thofe places where they 
meet with water, wood, and fertile lands; three 
advantages feldom found together, 

THE company formerly procured flaves from 
Madagafcar, who alleviated the burthen of the white 
people. Since the French appeared as rivals, this 
communication has been difcontinued. The pre- 
{ent planters confift of a few Malays, who are unac- 
cuftomed to that climate, and are fcarce fit for 
the work that is required of them, 

Ir it were practicable to make the Hottentot 
fteady, great advantages might accrue, which car, 
not be hoped for from their prefent charaéter. Alf 
that has yct been done, has been to prevail with 
the poorcft of rhem to engage in their fervice 
for one, two, or three years, Whey are of a 
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BOPE docile temper, and perform the work that is expect- 


E. 


ed from them; but, at the expiration of thcir agrec- 
ment, they take the cattle that arc allowed them 
for wages, rejoin their clan, and never make 
their appearance again till they have oxen or 
fheep to barter fay knives, tobacco, and brandy. 
They find an inexprefible charm in the inde- 
pendent and indolent life they lead in their de- 
ferts. Nothing can wean them from this attach- 
ment. One of their children was taken from 
the cradle, and inftructed in our manners and 
religion; he made a progrefs aníwerable to the 
pains that where beftowed upon his education 5 
he was fent to India, and ufefully employed in 
trade. Happening, by accident, to revifit his 
country, he went to fee his relations in their hut. 
He was ftruck with the- fimplicity that appeared 
there; he clothed himfelf witha fheep-fkin, and 
went to the fort to carry back his European ha- 
biliments. J am come, faid he tothe governor, 
to renounce for ever the mode of life you have taught 
me to embrace. I am refolved to follox, till death, 
the manners and religion of my auceftors. AS d 
token of omy affection, I will keep the collar and 
fword you have given me: all tke ref you will permit 
mie to leave behind. Hie did not wait for an anfwer, 
ran away, and was never heatd of after. 

I'uHouGcH the chara¢ter of the Hottentots is 
not fuch as the Dutch could with, the company 
derive folid advantages from this colony. In- 
deed, the tenth part of the corn and wine, toge- 
ther with their cuftoms and other duties, does 
not 
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not exceed 240,000 livres*. 
than 49,000-- by their thick cloths, common 
thread and cotton pieces, hardware, coals, and 
other confiderable iii “which they vend at 
this place. 
© 'Tuey receive a ftill fmaller profit from fixty 
lecques of red wine, and eighty or ninety of 
white, which they carry to Europe every year. 
The lecque weighs about twelve hundred pounds. 
There are only two places in the neighbourhood 
of Conftantia that produce this wine. The com- 
pany might have it entirely genuine,. and at a 
very low rate. Happily the governor finds it 
his intereft to allow the cultivators to mix it 
with the produce of the adjacent vineyards. By 
this management what remains of this celebrated 
wine, the genuine excellent Cape wine, is fold 
to foreign veffels that happen to touch at the 
coafts at four livres { a bottle. 
preferable to that which is extorted by tyran- 
ny; nothing good being to be expected / where 
it is not voluntarily obtained. 

As the expences neceffary for the fupport of 
fo large a fettlement, fwallow up, at ieaft, all 
thefe profits taken together, its utility mu ft reft 
upon fome other foundation. 

Tue Dutch fhips that fail to and from Indi 
find a fafe .afylum at the Cape; a delightfui, 
ferene, and temperate fky, and learn every thing 
of importance that happens in both thofe parts 
of the globe. Were they take in butter, meal, 
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wine, large quantities of pickled vegetables for 
their voyage, and for the ule of the colonics. 
They might derive much greater advantages from 
hence, if the company, blinded by their avidity, 
Were’ not perpetually checking the induftry of 
the planters. They oblige them to part with 
their provifions at fo low a price, that they have 
not, for a lunge time, been able to procure cloath- 
ing and other abfolute necefiaries. 

Tuts tyrannical conduct might, perhaps, be 
borne with, if the victims of it where authorifed 
to fell their fuperfluous produce to foreign navi- 
gators, whom the convenience of their fituation, 
or other reafons, might invite into their ports. 
But a fpirit of jealoufy in trade, which is one of 
the greateft evils that can befal mankind, has 
deprived them of this refource. The Dutch have 
long flattered themfelves, that by with-holding 
this convenience from other trading nations, they 
fhould make them abandon India in difguft. 
Notwithftanding they have experienced the re- 
verfe of this, their conduct is not altered; though 
it was eafy to difcern, that all the wealth which 
flowed into the colony would, fooner or later, re- 
turn to the company. ‘The governor only is au- 
thorifed to fupply the moft prefiinge neccffities of 
thofe who touch at the Cape. eT hele wrong mea- 
fures, have been, as they muft neceflarily be, the 
ource of a thoufand inconveniences. 

We muft, however, do juftice to M. Tolbac, 
who at prefent prefides over this colony. This 
pencrous man, during the lat war, fer an ex- 

ampie 
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ample of benevolence and difintereftea@nefs, which 
was not to be found in any of his predeceffors. As 
his underftanding raifed him above prejudice, and 
that he had a fufficient degree of firmnefs to devi- 
ate from the abfurd orders he received, he encou- 
gaged the nations who endeavoured to fupplant one 
another to repair to his colony for fubfiftence. 
The price was fo regulated by fo juft a {tandard, that 
while it was fo moderate as to invite.purchafers, it 
was high enough to animate the cyltivetors to in- 
duftry. May this wife magiftrate Jong enjoy the 
pleafing confcioufnefs of having made the fortune of 
his fellow-citizens, and the glory of having neglec- 
ted his own ! 

Ir the company fhould adopt his plan, they wilt 
imitate the fpirit.of their founders, who did nothing 
by chance; and, without waiting for the happy 
events we have been defcribing, they will fet them- 
felves to find out a place, which they may make the 
center of their power. They had caft their eyes 
upon Java as early asthe year 1609. 

THE people of this ifland, which is two hun- 
dred leagues in length, and thirty or forty in 
breadth, traced their origin from China, though 
they retained nothing either of its religion or its 
manners. A very {fuperftitious {fpecies of Mo- 
hammedifm conflituted the prevailing worfhip. 
Some idolaters were {til}! remaining in the inte- 
rior part of the country ; and thefe were the only 
inhabitants of Java that where not arrived at the 
laft ftage of depravity, This ifland which was 
formerly under the dominion of a fingle mo- 

narch, 
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narch, was at that time divided among {feveral 
fovercigns, who were perpetually at war with cach 
other. Thefe eternal diffenfions, while they kept 
up a military fpirit among the people, made them 
neglect manners. Their enmity to ftrangers, and 
want of confiden€e in each other, would lead 
one to conclude, that they breathed no {fenti- 
ment but hatred. Here men were wolves to 
each other and feemed to unite in fociety more 
for the fale cf committing mutal injuries, than 
of receiving mutal affiftances. A Javanefe ne- 
ver accofted his brother without having a po- 
niard in his hand; ever watchful to prevent, 
or prepared to commit fòme aét of violence. 
The nobles had a great number of flaves, either 
bought, taken in war, or detained for debt, 
whom they treated with the utmoft inhumanity. 
They cultivated the lands, and performed all kinds 
of hard labour; while the Javanefe-was employed in 
chewing betel, fmoking opium, paffing his life 
with his concubines, fighting or fleeping. Thefe 
people pofieffed a cofiderable fhare of underftanding, 
but retained few traces of any moral principle. 
They had not fo much the character of an unenlight- 
ened, as of a degenerated nation: in.fhort, they were 
a fett of men, who from a regular government 


had fallen into a kind of anarchy; and gave 


full {cope to the impetuous emotions which nature 

excites in thefe climates ~ 
‘Tuis depraved character of the inhabitants did 
not alter the views of the Dutch with re{fpect 
to Java. ‘Their company might, indeed, be 
thwarted 
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thwarted by the Englifh, who werechen in pof- 
fefion of a part of the trade of this ifland. Bat 
this obftacle was foon removed. ‘The weaknefs 
of James the Firft, and tke corruption of his 
council, had fo damped the fpirits of thefe haughty 
Bistons, that they fufiered themfelves to be fup- 
planted, without making thofe efforts that might 
have been expected from their bravery. ‘The na- 
tives of the country, deprived of tris fupport, 
were forced to fubmit; but it equired time, 
addrefs, and policy, to accomplifh that {cheme. 

Ir was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Portuguefe to perfuade thofe princes they wanted to 


engage or retain inaftate of dependence, tofendtheir - 


children to Goa to be educated at the expence of 
the court of Lifbon, and initiated early into its man- 
ners and principles. But this, which was in itfelf a 
good project, was fpoiled by the conquerors, who 
admitted thefe young people toa participation of the 
moft criminal pleafures, and the moft fhameful 
{cences of debauchery. "The confequence was, that 
when thefe Indians arrived. at maturity, they could 
not help detefting, or, at leaft, defpifing fuch 
abandoned inftructors. "The Dutch adopted the 
fame plan, and improved upon it. They endea- 
voured to convince their pupils of the weaknefs, 
inconftancy, and freachery of their fubjects; and 
{till more of their power, wifdom, and good faith 
of the company. By this method they ftrength~ 
ened their ufurpations: but we are obliged to fay, 
that the Dutch employed means that were treach- 
grous and cruel, 
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THE government of the ifland, which was 


ast wan founded entirely on the feudal laws, feemed cal- 


culated to promote difcord. Fathers and fons 
turned their arms agaanft each other, They fup- 
ported the pretenfions of the weak againit the 
ftrong, and of theftronge againift the weak, as tary 
faw occafion. T hey fometimes took the monarch’s 
part, and fcmetimesthat of his waffals. If any 
perfon afcera d the throne, who was likely to 
become fo micable by his talents, they raifed up 
rivals to oppofe him. ‘Thofe who were not to be 
feduced by gold or promifes, were fubdued by 
fear, Every day was productive of fome revolu- 
tion which was always begun by the intrigues of 
the tyrants, and always ended to their advantage, 
At length they became mafters of the moft im- 
portant pofts in the inland parts of the country ; 
and of the forts that were built upon the coafts. 

Tuis plan of ufurpation was but juft ready to 
be carried into execution, when a governor was ap- 
pointed at Java, who had a palace and guards, 
and appeared in great pomp. The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 
ceconomy they had hitherto adopted ; from a per- 
fuafion, that the Portuguefe had derived a great 
advantage from the brilliant court kept by the 
viceroy of Goa: that the people of the Eaft 
were to be dazzled in order to be the more 
eafily fubdued: and that it was neceflary to 
{trike the imagination and the eyes of the In- 
dians, who are guided more by their fenfes than 
the inhabitants of our climates, 
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TsE Dutch had another reafon for afluming an B 0p 5 
air of dignity. They had been reprefented in ~ 
Afia as pirates, without a country, without laws, 
and without aruler. ‘To filence thefe calumnies, 
they endeavoured to prevail with feveral ftates ad- 
joining to Java to fend ambaffadors to prince Mau- 
rice of the houfe of Orange. 

Tue execution of this projeét procared them a 
double advantage, as it gave them edit with the 
eaftern nations, and flattered the mb ion of the 
stadtholder, whofe protection was neceffary to be 
obtained, for reafons which we are going to explain. 

WHEN the company obtained their exclufive 
privilege, the ftraits of Magellan, which could 
have no connection with the Fiaft Indies, were im- 
properly enough included in the grant. IHaac 
Lemaire, one of thofe rich and enterprifinge mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be cofiderecdt 
as the benefactors of their country, formed the 
project of penetrating into the South Sea by the 
fouthern coafts. Accefs being denied by the only 
track that was known at that time; he fitted out 
two fhips which paffed a ftrait, fince called by his 
name, running between Cape Horn and Staten 
land; and were driven by accidents to the coaft 
of Java, where they were condemned, and the crew 
fent prifoners to Europe. 

THis tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the 
people, already prejudiced againft an exclufive 
commerce. It was thought abfurd, that inftead 
of giving thofe who attempted difcovcries the en- 
couragement they deferved, a ftate purely com- 
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mercial fhorld forge fhackles to confine their in- 
duftry. ‘The monopoly, which the avarice of in- 
dividuals had endured with impatience, became 
more odious when the company ftretched the con- 
cefions that had been made them beyond their 
due bounds. It was found, that as their pride and. 
influence increafed with their power, the intereft 
of the natiox would at length be facrificed to the 
intereft, or even to the caprice of this formidable 
body. It p obable, that they muft have funk 
under the publick refentment; and that the char- 
ter which was near expiring, would not have been 
renewed, if they had not been fupported by prince 
Maurice, favoured by the States-General, and en- 
couraged to brave the ftorm by the ftrength.they 
derived from their fettlement at Java. 

Tuovucs the tranquillity of this ifland may have 
been difturbed by various commotions, feveral wars, 
and fome confpiracies, it continues to be as much in 
fubjection to the Dutch as they with it to be. 

BANTAM comprehends the weftern part. One 
of its fovereigns having refigned the crown to his 
fon, was reftored to the throne in 1680 by the na- 
tural reftlefinefs of his temper, the bad conduét of 
his fucceflor, and a powerful faction. His party 
was on the point of prevailing, when the young 
monarch, befieged in his capital by an army of 
thirty thoufand men, without any adherents, ex- 
cept the companions of his debaucheries, implored 
the protection of the Dutch. They flew to his af- 
fiftance, beat his enemies, delivered him from his 
rival, and re-eftablifhed his authority. ‘Though 
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the expedition was fpeedy, fhort, and „rapid, and 
confequently could not be expenfives, they con- 
trived tq make the charges of the war amount to a 
prodigious fum. The fituation of things would 
not admit of a fcrutiny into the fum demanded for 
fo great a piece of fervice, and the exhaufted ftate 
of the finances made it impoffibleto difcharge it. In 
this extemity this.weak prince determined to entail 
flavery on himfelf and his defcendants': by granting 
to his deliverers the exclufive trade of Ais dominions. 

THE company maintain this great privilege with 
three hundred and fixty-eight men, who are fta- 
tioned in two bad forts, one of which ferves as a 
habitation for the governor, and the other as a pa- 
lace for the king. The expences of this fettle- 
ment amount to no more than 100,000 livres *, 
which are regained upon the merchandife fold 
there. Their clear profits confit of what they 
gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 
they oblige the inhabitants to fell at twenty-five 
livres twelve fols -- a hundred. 

THESE profits are inconfiderable in comparifon 
of what the company receives from ‘T’fieribon, 
which it fubdued without any efforts, without in- 
trigues, and without expence. The Dutch were 
{carce fettled at Java, when the fultan of this nar- 
row but very fertiie ftate put himfelf under their 
protection, to avoid fubmitting to a neighbouring 
prince more powerful than himfelf. He fells them. 
annually a thoufand lafts of rice, each weighing 
three thoufand three hundred pounds, at feventy- 
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fix livres fixtecn fols * a laft; a million weight of 
fugar, the fineft of which coft thirteen livres nine 
fols + a hundred ; one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds of coffee, at four fols { a pound; a hundred 
quirtals of pepper, at four fols eight denicrs § a 
pound; thirty thoufand pounds of cotton, the fine 
of which cafts no more than one livre eight {ols || a 
pound; fix »undred thoufand pounds of areca, at 
twelve livres “a hundred. Though fixing thefe 
prices fo lew isa manifeft impofition upon the weak- 
nets of the inhabitants, the people of Tfieribon, who 
are the moft gentle and civilized of any in the ifland, 
have never been provoked by this injuftice to take 
up arms. A hundred Europeans are fufficicnt to 
keep them in fubjection. The expences of this 
fettlement amount to no more than 41,000 livres 

+, which is gained by linens imported thither. 
‘THE empire of Mataram, which formerly ex- 
tended over the whole ifland, and at prefent takes 
up the greatef{t part of it, was the laft that was 
reduced to fubjection. Often vanquifhed, and 
fometimes vanquifhing, it continued its ftruggles 
for independency, when the fon and brother of a 
fovereigon who died in 1704, difputed the fuccef- 
fion. The nation was divided between the two ri- 
vals. Hoe who was entitled to the crown by order 
of fucceffion, had fo vifibly the advantage, that he 
muift foon have got the fupreme power entirely 
Into his hands, if the Dutch had not declared in 
favour of his rival. The party efpoufed by thcfe 
* About 3). 7s. 2d. =. T Aboutrrs. gd. , =f2d: About 2d. $. 
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republicans, at length prevailed after 9 xreries of con- 
tefts, more active, frequent, well conduét d, and ob- 
{tinate, than could have been expected. The 
young ‘prince, whom they wanted to deprive of his 
fucceffion to the king his father, difplayed famuch 
intrepidity, prudence and firmnefs, that he would 
have triumphed over his enemies, had it not been for 
the advantage they dérived from the magazines, 
forts, and fhips. His uncle ufurp his throne ; 
but fhewed himfelf unworthy to fill t. 
= WueEn the company reftored him to the crown, 
they diftated laws to him. They chofe the place 
where his court was to be fixed, and fecured his 
attachment by a citadel in which a guard was 
maintained, with no other apparent view than to 
protect the prince. After all th=fe precautions, 
they employed every artifice to lull his attention 
by pleafures, to gratify his avarice by prefents, and 
to flatter his vanity by pompous embaffies. From 
this æra, the prince aħd ‘his fucceflors, who were 
educated fuitably to the part they were to act, were 
nothing more than the defpicable tools of the def- 
potifm of the company. All that is neceflary for 
their fupport, is three hundred horfe and four hun- 
dred foldiers, whofe maintenance, including the pay 

of the agents, coits them 760,000. livres.* 

‘THE company are amply reimburfed for this ex- 
pence by the advantages it fecures them. ‘The 
harbours of this ftate aftord docks for the cone 
ftruction of all the fmall veifels and floops em- 
ployed in the company’s fervice. ‘They are fu p~ 
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BOOK plied from hence with all the timber that is 
~ wanted intheir feveral Indian {ettlements, and in part 
of their foreign colonies. Here too they load their 
veffels with the productions with which the kingdom 
is obliged to furnifh them ; confifting of five thou- 
fand iafts of rice, at forty-eight livres * a laft ; as 
much falaas they require, at twenty-eight livres fix- 
teen {ols + alaft; a hundred thoufand pounds of 
pepper, at n eteen livres four fols { a hundred ; all 
the indiga thay is raifed, at three livrcs § a pound ; 
cadjang, for the ufe of their fhips, at feventy-fix 
livres fixteen fols |] a laft; cotton yarn, from twelve 
fols toone livre ** a pound, according to its quali- 
ty: and the {mall quantity of cardamom that is pro- 
duced there, at a fhameful price. 

Tue ifland of Madura, which is feparated from 
the ports of Mataram only by a narrow channel, is 
obliged, by a garrifon of fifteen men, to furnith 
rice ata very low rate. This ifland, in common 
with the people of Java, labours under a {till more 
odious opprcffion. The company’s commiffaries 
make ufe of falfe meafure in order to procure a 
larger quantity of goods from the people that are 
to furnifh them, = This fraud, practifed for their 
own private advantage, has not hitherto been pu- 
nifhed ; and there is no reafon to hope that it ever 
will. Balambangan is the only diftrict in the 
ifland of Java, that isnot expofcd to thefe iniqui- 
tous practices. The Dutch who {lighted it, on 
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account.of its not furnifhing any artiele of trade, 
have held no correfpondence with it. 

For the reft, the Dutch having abated the tur- 
bulency of the Javanefe, by gradually undermining 
the laws that maintained it; and fatisfied with ha- 
vine forced them to give fome attention to apricul- 
ture, and with having fecured to themfelwes a com- 
merce perfectly exclufive, have not att«:mpted to ac- 
quire any property intheifland. The territory ex- 
tends no further than the fmall kingdon of Jacatra. 
The ravages committed by the Dutch when they 
conquered this ftate, and the tyranny that followed 
that conqueft, had turned itinto a defert. It ftill 
remains uncultivated and inactive. 

THe Dutch, thofe of them in particular who go to 
India to feek their fortunes, were hardly qualified 
to recover this excellent foil from its exhaufted fate. 
It was feveraltimes propofed to have recourfe to the 
Germans ; and by the encouragements of fome ad- 
vances, and fome gratuities, to exercife their induf- 
try in a manner the moft advantageous to the com- 
pany. What thefe laborious people might have 
done in the fields, the filk manufacturers from Chi- 
na, and the linen-weavers from Coromandel might 
haveexecutedin the workfhops, for theimprovement 
of manufactures. Asthefe ufeful projects did not fa- 
vour any private wiews, they continued to be nothing 
more than projects. At length the governors-gene- 
ral Imhoff and Moffel, ftruck with a fcene of fuch 
great diforder, endeavoured to find out a remedy. 

WiitH this view they fold to the Chinefe and 
the IXuropeans, at a {mall price, the lands which 
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the government had acquired by oppreffive means. 
This management has not produced all the good 
that was expected from it. The new proprietors 
have feldom ventured to keep any thing upon their 
eftater but fheep and cattle, for which they have an 
eafy, é¢ertain and advantageous market. Thgy 
would havgapplied themfelves to agriculture, which 
requires mdse care, greater pecuniary encourage- 
ments, and a wreater number of hands, if the coni- 
pany did n t ir Aft on their furnifhing the commo- 
dities at the fame price they give for them in the reft 
of the ifland. At this prefent time there are no 
more than a hundred and fifty thoufand flaves, who 
are under the direction of a fmall number of free 
men. The produce of their labours confifts of two 
million weight of coffee, a hundred and fifty thou- 
jand pounds of pepper, twenty-five thoufand pounds 
of cotton, ten thoufand pounds of indigo, ten mil- 
lion of fugar, and fix thoufand leques of areca. 
‘The two laft articles have been cultivated with more 
{pirit than the reft, becaufe private perfons, having 
the liberty to purchafe and export them, pay twenty 
per cent. dearer for them than the company. 
THESE commodities, as well as all thofe that 
are produced in Java, are carried to Batavia, which 
is built on the ruins of the ancient capital of Jacatra. 
A city which has become- fo confiderble a 
mart, muft have received many fucccffive im- 
provements. It is well built ; ; the houies though 
not magnificent, are pleafant, commodious, and 
well furnifhed; the ftreets are broad, running in 
{trait lines, with rows of large trees on each fide, 
ane 
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and canals cut through them ; they are always clean 
though ig has not been thought proper to pave thenf, 
for fear of increafing the heat by too ftirong a reflec- 
tion of the fun’s rays. All tlfe publick buildings 
have an air of grandeur; and the generality qt tra- 
vellscs look upon Batavia as one Of the fingit cities 
in the world. 

Tse number of inhabitants, includ.ng the fub- 
urbs and liberties, does not exceed a urdred thou- 
fand. ‘The greateft part of them are flaves. Here 
are likewife Malayans, Javanefe, free Macaffers, who 
are all of them indolent; 4nd Chinefe, who have the 
exclufive exercifé of all trades, are the only cultiva- 
tors of the fugar-cane, and manage all the manufac- 
tures. The number of Europeans may amount to 
ten thoufand ; of thefe; four thoufand born in India, 
are, to an inconceivable degree, degenerated. ‘This 
{trange perverfion is probably owing to the gene- 
rally received cuftom of commiitting the care of 
their education to flaves. 

‘THE corruptions at Batavia have; however, been 
exaggerated. Diffolute manners are not more pre- 
valent there than in other fettlements formed by 
the Europeans in Afia. It is true, the people 
drink to excefs ; hut the ties of marriage are held 
facred. None but unmarried men keep concu- 
bines, who are generally of the rank of flaves. 
The priefts have endeavoured to ftop the progrefs 
of thefe connections, which are always fecret, by 
refufing to baptize the offspring of them; but 
they are become lefs rigid, fince a carpenter be- 
longing to the company, who chofe his fon fhould 
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be of fome ieligion or other, took it into his head 
to have him circumcifed. 

Luxury has maintained its ground more fuc- 
cefsfully than concubinage. ‘The ladies, who are 
unive fally ambitious of diftinguifhing themfelves 
by the Nchnefs of their drefs, and the magnifx_noce 
of their eq jipage, have carried their tafte for finery 
to excefs. hey never ftir out without a numerous 
train of fląves and either ride in magnificent cars, 
or are carried in fuperb palanquins. They wear 
gold or filver tiffues, or fine Chinefe fattins, with a 
net of gold thrown over them; and their head-drefs 
1s loaded with pearls and diamonds. In 1758 the 
government attempted to reform thefe extravagan- 
cies, by prefcribing a mode of drefs fuitable to each 
rank. Thefe regulations were received with con- 
tempt, means were found to elude, or to purchafe an 
immunity from them, and no change took place. 
It would, indeed, have been a ftrange fingularity, if 
the ufe of precious ftones had been difcontinued in 
the country that produced them; and that the Dutch 
had regulated a fpecies of luxury in India, which 
they brought from thence with a view of introdu- 
cing, or increafing it in this part ofthe world. The 
force and example of an European government 
{truggle in vain againft the laws and manners of the 
climate of Afia. 

Tue heats, which might naturally be expected 
to be exceffive at Batavi 1a, are allayed by an agree- 
able fea-breeze, which begins to blow every day 
at ten o’clock, and continus tml four. The nights 
are rendered cool by land-breezes, which die away 
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at day-break, It would contribute to make the air 
as pure, as the fky is ferene, if the canals were made 
fomewhat deeper, and fluices were conftru€ted. 
Diforders are not, however, very frequent here. 
The mortality that prevails among the foldgrs and 
feilors, is rather owing to debauchery, bad pivvifions 
and fatigue, than to the inclemency of.<ne climate. 

INorHING can be more agreeable tian the envi- 
rons one or two leagues round the^ capital. The 
country is interfperfed with delightful villas, plan- 
tations that yield an agreeable fhade, and gardens 
finely ornamented, and even difpofed with tafte. 
it is the faihion to live there all the year, and the 
people in office only come to Batavia to tranfact 
public bufinefs. “Thefe charming retreats formerly 
owed their tranquillity to forts erected at a certain 
diftance from one another, to prevent the incur- 
fions of the Javanefe. Since thefe people have 
contracted a habit of flavery, thefe redoubts ferve 
as barracks for the refrefhment of the recruits, 
after the fatigues of a long voyage. 

BaTAvia is fituated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, containing feveral iflands of a middling fize, 
which refift the impetuofity of the fea. It is pro- 
perly fpeaking, a road ; but is as fafe a retreat 
from all winds, and in all feafons, as the beft har- 
bour. The only inconvenience is the difficulty of 
going, in ftormy weather, aboard the fhips that 
are obliged to anchor at a confiderable diftance. 
The fhips undergo the neceflary repairs at the 
finall ifland of Onruft; which, though two leagues 
and a half diftant, is one of thofe that chiefly con- 
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BO O* tribute to the goodnefs of the road. It forms an 

> excellent dock, is well fortified; and never without 

three or four hundred European carpenters ; and as 

veffels can eafily take.in their lading there, maga- 

zines se erectcd for the reception of the larger kinds 

of meroandize intended for exportation. A pretty 

confiderabe river, after fertilizing the fields, and re- 

frefhing Batayia, falls into the fea, for no other pur- 

pofe, as. it fhawld feem, than to ferve as a channel of 

communication between the town and the fhipping- 

‘The lighters that are continually meeting each other 

in this paflage,and formerly drew twelve feet water, 

are reduced to one-half: the fands and rubbifh have 

formed a bank, which, if fuffered to increafe, wilt 

prove an inconvenience, and occafion avery confi- 

derable expence. Itis well worth while, on account 

of the importance of Batavia, to pay a ferious atten- 

tion to every thing. that may contribute to the im- 

provement and utility of its road, which is the moft 
important one in India. 

ALL the veffels fent out by the company from: 
Europe to Afia touch at Batavia; and except thofe 
that go directly from Bengal to Ceylon, they are 
laden in their return with all the articles of thofe 
rich fales, which create among us fo much furprize 
and admiration. 

TuE expeditions to the different fea-ports of 
India are hardly lefs; perhaps they are morc confi- 
derabie. European veficls are employed in this fer- 
vice during the unavoidable ftay they are obliged 
to make in thefe remote feas. 
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Tuis two-fold navigation is founded upon that B oo K: 


which connects all the Dutch fettlements with Ba- 
tavia. Thofe that lie to the eaft are led from their 
fituation, the nature of their merchandife, and 
their wants, to keep up a-more frequent gorre- 
{pondence with it than the reft. But all @ them 
are obliged to have pafs-ports. Any fh p belong- 
ing toa private perfon, that fhould ‘neglec&t this 
precaution, which was taken to prevent fraudulent 
trade, would be feized by the floops that are con- 
tinually cruifing in thefe latitudes. When they 
arrive at the place of their deftination, they deliver 
to the company fuch of their commodities as they 
have referved the exclufive trade of to themfelves, 
and difpofe of the reft to whom they pleafe. ‘The 
flave-trade, conftitutes one of the principal branches 
of the commerce laft mentioned, Six thoufand of 
both fexes are annually carried to Batavia, where 
they are employed in domeftic fervice, the cultiva- 
tion of the lands, or manufactures. The Chinefe, 
who cannot bring or invite over any of their country 
women, make their choice among the flaves. 

To thefe articles of importation may be added 
thofe brought every year, by a dozen Chinefe 
junks, from Emoy, Limpo, and Canton. Their 
cargo is valued at about three millions*, and con- 
fifts of camphire, porcelain, filk and cotton ftuffs, 
which are uied in Batavia and the reft of the Dutch 
colonies; of unwrought filks, which are bought 
by the company when they are in any confidecrable 
quantity, or which, when they are but few of 
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no K them, are fold to thofe who chufe.to fend them to 
~~ Macaflar or Sumatra, where the great have pagnes 
made of them ; of tea, which was formerly engrofi- 
ed by the company, but is now given up to private 
trader who fend it to Europe, where it is fold by 
the company, who deduét forty per cent. for the 
freight. This tea is generally bad, and of the coarf- 

eft quality. 

‘THE junks, which befides the aforementioned 
articles regulary bring two thoufand Chinefe 
to Java, who ¢ome thither in hopes of making 
their fortunes, carry back ftags’ pizzles and the 
fins of the fhark, which are reckoned among 
the delicacies of the table in China. Another 
article they receive in exchange from Batavia is 
tripam, to the annual amount of two thoufand 
peculs. Each pecul, weighing a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, fells from twelve to forty 
livres * according to its quality. It grows only 
two feet from the fea upon the barren rocks of 
the eaft, and of Cochin-china, from whence it 
is carried to Batavia, together with thofe birds’ 
nefts fo much celebrated all over the eaft which 
are found in the fame places. A pecul of the 
laft-mentioned merchandife fells from 1,400 to 
2,800 livres +, and the Chinefe carry away one 
thoufand. Thefe nefts are ofan oval fhape, an 
inch high, three inches round, and weigh about 
half an ounce. They are formed by a {pecies 
of the fwallow; its head, breaft, and wings are 
of a fine blue, and its body milk white. They 

* From ros. 6d. to 1l. regs, T From 621. cs. to 242). 105. 
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are compofed of the fpawn of fifh, or of a glutinous BOQ * 
froth which the agitation of the fea leaves upon the 
rocks, to which they are faftened at the bottom and 
on the fide. When feafoned with falt and foices, 
they make a nourifhing, wholefome, and q“jicious 
jelly, and are an article of the higheft luxufy at the 
tables of the eaftern Mohammedans. ‘Their white- 
nefs conftitutes their delicacy. The Chinefe like- 
wife carry away calin and pepper, though the com- 
pany referved the exportation of thofe articles to 
themfelves. ‘Their principal agents pretend, for 
their own advantage, that thefe exportations are not 
prejudicial to the body which has intrufted its inter- 
efts to their management. 

THe trafic of the Chinefe at Batavia, befides 
the merchandife they export from thence, brings 
them in fome ready money. ‘This wealth is in- 
creafed by the confiderable fums that the Chinefe 
fettled at Java remit to their families, and by the 
furs fooner or later amafiled by thofe, who, content 
with their fortune, return to their own country, of 
which they feldom lofe fight. 

THE Europeans are not fo well treated at Ba- 
tavia as the Chinefe. None are admitted there 
as merchants, but the Spaniards. Their fhips 
come from Manilla with gold, which is the 
produce of that ifland; and with cochineal and 
piafters brought from Mexico. ‘They take in 
exchange, linens for their own ufe and that of 
Acapulco; but the principal article is cinna- 
mon, the confumption of which is much in- 
creafed by the general ufe of chocolate in the 
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B o o K new world, and the progrefs it is daily making 


% a 


in Europes Since the Englifh and French have 
faile- to the Phillippines; the former branch of 
this rade has confiderably declined; the latter 
fufferee a change in the year 1759. Before that 
time; nnamon was fold to the Spaniards gt a 
moderate fsrice; but, at prefent, they are ex- 
pected to give the fame that it bears in Eu- 
ropes. ‘This innovation occafions a coolnefs be- 
tween the two colonies. “The confequences of 
this mifunderftanding have not come to our 
Knowledge. 

ALL we know is, that the French hardly ever 
go to Batavia but in time of war. They pur- 
chafe rice and arrack there for the ufe of their 
fhips and their fettlements, and make their pay- 
ments for thefe commodities in filver, or bills 
of exchange. 

‘Tue Englifh are oftener feen there. All their 
veficls coming from Europe to China put in at 
this harbour under pretence of taking in frefh 
water; but in reality with a view of vending the 
goods, which are the property of the fhips com- 
pany, confifting of cloths, hard-ware, glaffes, 
arms, Madeira wines, and Portugal oils. This 
clandeftine trade feldom exceeds a million of 
livres * 

BestpeEs the Englith veffels fent from Europe, 
there are three or four belonging to the fame 
nation, which are every year fitted out for Ba- 
tavia from different parts of India. They have 
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attempted to fell opium and linens there, but Bs 
have been obliged to difcontinue this importa- “-~—~ 
tion, which was too prejudicial to private in- 
tereft to be permitted. ‘Their trade is limited 
to the purchafe of fugar, which they exp st to 
all parts, and of arrack, prodigious qv untities 
of which are confumed in their colenies, Ar- 
rack is a kind of brandy made of rice, fyrup 
of fugar, and cocoa-tree, which, after being 
fermented together, are diftilled. This is one 
among other branches of trade which the Dutch 
by their induftry have deprived the Portuguefe 
of. The art of making arrack, which was ori- 
ginally eftablifhed at Goa, has for the moft part 
been transferred to Batavia. 
= Axr imported or exported commodities pav 
this city a tax of five per cent. The revenue 
ariing from the cuftoms is farmed at the rate 
of 1,828,000 livres*. The extent of the trade 
muft not be eftimated by this rule, which, how- 
ever, is always the moft to be depended upon. 

The people in office pay what they think proper, 
and the company pay nothing, as that would be 
paying to themfelves. ‘hough they are here, 
as well as in other places, the only merchants 
in the ifland, the profits arifing fram the pro- 
ductions peculiar to Batavia, do not defray the 
expences of this celebrated mart, which amount 
to fix millions ne | Themanner 
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of a councié which gives laws to all the fettle- 
ments in India, and has the fole direction of 
affi rs. ‘This council is compofed of the go- 
verner of the Dutch Indies, the director-gene- 
ral, fse direétors in ordinary, and a {mall num- 
ber of“:xtraordinary counfellors, which laft have 
no votes, and only fupply the place of the de- 
ceafed counfellors in ordinary, till fucceffors are 
appointed. 

THE power of nomination to thefe offices is 
veíted in the direction at home. ‘They are open 
to all who have money, or are relations or re- 
tainers to the governor-general. On his demife, 
the direétors in ordinary provifionally appoint a 
fucceffor, who feldom fails to be confirmed in his 
employment. If the contrary happens, he is 
not admitted into the council; but may enjoy 
all the honours granted to the prefidents that retire. 

THe governor-general reports to the council 
the ftate of all affairs in the ifland of Java: and 
each counfellor, that of the province intrufted to 
his care. The director has the infpection of the 
cheft and magazines at Batavia, which fupply the 
reft of the fettlements. All purchafes and all 
fales are directed by him. The fignature of the 
company is indif{penfably neceffary in all com- 
mercial tranfactions. 

Tuovucnu all points ought, ftrictly fpeaking, 
to be decided in the council by a majority of 
votes, the governor-general feldom fails to ex- 
ercife an uncontrouled authority. This influence 
is Owing to the care he takes to admit none 


but 
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but pérfons of inferior abilities, anf to the in- OOK 
tereít they find in making their court to him, ~- 
in order to advance their fortunes. If on any 
occafion he meets with an oppofition that thwarts 
his defigns, he is at liberty to take his owe mea- 
fures, making himfelf anfwerable for the confe- 
quences. l 

Tue governor-general, like all the reft of the 
officers, 1s appointed only for five years, but 
ufually holds his place during life. There have 
formerly been inftances of goverrors-general who 
have retired from bufinefs, to país their days 
in tranquillity at Batavia; but the ill treatment 
experienced from their fucceffors, has, of late 
years, determined them to remain in their poft 
till death. They formerly appeared in great ftate, 
but it was laid afide by governor. general Imhoff, 
as ufelefs and troublefome. ‘Though all orders 
of men may afpire to this dignity, none of the 
army, and but few of the gown, have been 
known to obtain it. It is always filled by mer- 
chants, becaufe the {pirit of the company is en- 
tirely commercial. ‘“Thofe who are born in India 
have feldom fufficient addrefs or abilities to pro- 
cure it. The prefent prefident, however, has 
never been in Europe. 

‘Tue falary of this principal officer is but 
flender ; he has no more than two thoufand livres» 
a month, and fubfiftence equal to his pay. The 
greate{t part of his income arifes from the liberty 
allowed him, of taking as much as he pleafes 
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eo OF from the nragazines at prime colt, and from the 

w liberty he afflumes of trading to any extent he 
judges convenient. “The income of the coun- 
fellars, members of the council, is lkewife very 
con(@derable, though the company allows them 
only ú ur hundred livres * a month, and goods 
to the fare amount. 

Tue council meets but twice a week, unlefs 
when fome extraordinary events require a more 
{trict attendance. They appoint to all civil and mi- 
litary employnrents in India, except thofe of the 
writer and ferjeant, which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the difpofal 
of the governors of the refpective fettiements. 
On his advancement to any poft, every man is 
obliged to take an oath, that he has neither 
promifed, nor given any thing to obtain his em- 
ployment. This cuffom, which is very ancient, 
fainiliarizes people to falfe oaths, and proves no 
bar ta corruptiqn. Whoever confiders the num- 
ber of abfurd and ridiculaus oaths necefflary to 
be taken at prefent in moft countries, on being 
admitted into any fociety or profeffion whatever, 
will be lefs furprifed to find prevarication ftill 
prevails where perjurv has led the way. 

ALL connections of commerce, not excepting 
that of the Cape of Good H{a@pe, are made by 
the council, and the refult of them alway falls 
under their cognizance. Even the fhips that fail 
directly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 
Furope the invoices of their cargoes. Their 
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accompts, as well as all others, are fent to Ba- 
tavia, where a general regifter is kept of all 
affairs. 

Taer council cf India is not a feparate body, nor 
is it independent. It acts in fubordination othe 
direction eftablifhed in the wnited provinces. 
Though this is, inthe ftrict fenfe of the word, adi- 
rection, the care of difpofing of the merchandife 
twice a year, is divided between fix chambers con- 
cerned in this commerce. ‘Their bufinefs is more or 
lefs, according to the funds that belong to them. 

THE general affembly, which has the direétion 
of the bufinefs of the company, is compofed of di- 
rectors of all the chambers. Amfterdam nominates 
eight ; Zealand, four; each of the other chambers, 
one; and the ftate but one. Hence we fee that 
Amfterdam, having half the number of voices, has 
only one to gain to enable it to turn the fecale, 
where every queftion is to be decided by a majority 
of votes. | 

Tuis body, which is compofed of feventeen 
perfons, meets twice or thrice a year, during 
fix years at Amfterdam, and two at Middle- 
burg. The other chambers are two inconfidera- 
ble to enjoy thjs prerogative. It having been 
found by experience, that the fuccefs frequent- 
ly depended on fecfret intrigues, it was propofed, 
about the middle of the laft century to chufe 
four of the moft able of the feventeen depu- 
tics, and to inveit them with authority to rc- 
gulate all affairs ig Europe and India, without 
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8 Or ™ the confent of their colleagues, and without being 
—~—~  ebliged even to afk their opinion. 

Ut is true, their myfterious tranfaétions, and the 
con cquences of themi, cannot long be kept a fecret. 
The fleet that returns at the end of the fummer, 
brings rheir books of accounts regulary from India. 
They are compared with thofe in Europe. The 
general balance of the company’s accounts are al- 
ways publifhed in May. Every perfon concerned 
Knows what he as gained or loft. ‘The gain is com- 
monly confiderable. 

Tue company’s fund did not at firft exceed 
12,919,680 livres *; Amiterdam furnifhed 7,349, 
S30; Zealand, 2,667,764); Delft, ogo;,660 
œs Rotterdam, 354,800]/; Horn, 533,736 **:; 
Enchuyfen, 1,073,550+->- 

Tunis fund was divided into fums of 6,000 livres 
#42 Which were called fhares. 

TuHetrR numbers were two thoufand one hun- 
dred: fince 21692, however, the profits are divi- 
ded into two thoufand one hundred and thirty. 
It was then that the company, which had al- 
ways been protected by the houfe of Orange, 
and ftill ftood in need of its affiftanee, made 
the ftadtholder a prefent of a revenue of thirty 
fhares for life. 

The fhares fell for ready money, or upon 
credit, like merchandife. No other form is re- 
quifite than to fubftitute the name of the buyer 


for thar of the feller in the company’s books, 
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the only title by which they are hcld by the 
proprietor. Avarice and the fpirit of commerCe 
have invented anothet method of acquiring a fhare 
in this trafic. Perfons who have no ftock to 
fell, and who do not intend to buy, entet into 
ad reciprocal engagement tliat one of the parties 
fhall deliver; and the other receive a certdin 


humber, at fuch a time, at a price agreed upon.. 


On the day fixed, they compute the difference 
between tHe current price of the ftocks and their 
value when the agreement was made; they fettle 
the balance of the account in mioney, and the 
tranfaction is over: ‘The defire of gaining, amd 
the fear of lofing by thefe fpecul.tions, is pro- 
ductive of great anxicty. They invent good cr 
bad news; they favour or oppofe the reports 
of others; they try to penetira:e the fecrcts of 
the court, or to purchafe thofe of foreign mi- 
nifters. “[hefe clafhiing interefts have often di- 
fturbed the public tranquillity. Matters have 
even been carried to fuch a height, that the 
public have been obliged to take meafures to 
put a ftop to the rage of ftock-jobbing. ‘The 
moft efficacious method has been to declare all 
bargains of fale for time null and void, un- 
lefs it appears, by, the company’s books, that 
the feller was a proprietor at the time the bar- 
gain was made. Men of honour hold them- 
felves obliged to fulfil their engagements, not- 
withf{tanding this law: but it is natural to think 
that it muft, ana indeed it does, make thete 
tranfactions less frequent. 
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TuE price of ftocks, which may be looked 
upon as the true thermometer of the gompany, 
has often varied. Injudicious or unfuccefsful 
treaties, frefh competitions, accidents unavoida- 
bly attending an extenfive commerce, the tran- 
quillity or the difturbances of India, and of Eu- 
rope in particular, have occafioned thefe changes. 
For fome years the ftanding price of ftocks has 
been two hundred and forty per cent. more than 
their original value. They formerly rofe as high 
as fix hundred and fifty per cent. So confidera- 
ble an advantage muft have greatly enriched the 
original proprietors of thefe funds, and the fami- 
lies that inherit them; but the prefent purchafers 
icldom get more than three and a half per cent. 
intereft for their money. ‘This remarkable prof- 
perity has no parallel in hiftory. Let us try to 
explain the caufes of it. 

THe earlieft fuccefs of the company was owing 
to their having the good fortune, in lefs than half 
a century; to take more than three hundred Por- 
tuguefe veffels. ‘“Chefe fhips, lome of which were 
bound for Europe, and others for different fea ports 
in India, were laden with the fpoils of Afia. This 
wealth, which the captors had the honefty not to 
meddle with, brought to the company immenfe 
returns, or ferved to procure them. ‘Thus the 
fales were very confiderable, though the exports 
were very modeate. 

Tue decline of the maritime power of the 
Portuguefe, encouraged the Wutch to attack the 
fettlements belonging to that nation, and. great- 
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ly facilitated the conqueft of them. ‘hey found 
the forts ftrongly built, defended by a numerous 
artillery, and provided with every thing that go- 
vernment and the rich individuals of a viétorious 
nation might naturally be fuppofed to have col- 
lected together for their protection. To form 
a juft idea of this advantage, we need only 
confider what it has coft other nations to ob- 
tain permiffion to fix in an advantageous fitua- 
tion, to build houfes, magazines, and forts; and 
to procure all the conveniences neceffary for their. 
fecurity, or their commerce. 

WHEN the company found themfelves in poffef 
fon of fo many rich and well eftablithed fettle- 
ments, they did not give way to a grafping ambi- 
tion. They were defirous of extending their com- 
merce, not their conquefts. “They can hardly be 
accufed of any inftances of injuftice, except thofe 
that feemed neceffary to fecure their power. The 
eaft was no longer a fcene of bloodfhed, as it had 
been at the time, when the defire of diftinguifhing 
themfelves by martial exploits, and the rage of ma- 
king profelytes, gave the Portuguefe a menacing 
air wherever they appeared in Inaia. 

Tue Dutch feemed to have arrived rather to 
revenge, and refcue the natives of the country, 
than to enflave them. ‘They maintained no wars 
with them, but fuch as were necefiary to pro- 
cure fettlements upon their coafts, and to oblige 
them to enter into treaties of commerce. It Is 
true, thefe people received no advantage from 
them, and were deprived of a great part of 
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their liberty; but in other refpeéts, their new 
matters, ratuer lefs barbarous than the conquer- 
ors they difpoffefd, left the Indians at liber- 
ty to govern themfelves, and did not compel 
them to change their 2 their manners, or 
their religion. 

By their manner of potting and diftributing their 
forces, they contrived to keep the people in awe, 
whom they had at firft conciliated by their behavi- 
our. If we except Cochin and Malacca, they had 
nothing upon the continent but factor'es and {mall 
forts. The iflands of Java and Ceylon contained 
their troops and magazines: and from thence their 
fhips maintained their authority, and protected 
their trade throughout India. 

THis trade became yery confiderable by the 
fpices falling into their hands, after the deftruc- 
tion of the Portuguefe fettlemenis. The demand 
for this valuable article has been more or lefs 
extenfive, accoording to circumftances. At pre- 
fent they fell every year a hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds of cloves in India, and three 
hundred and fifty thoufand in Europe: the pric 
in both parts of the world is fixed at ten livres* 
a pound. Though the Dutch give no more than 
eight fois and a few deniers fa pound, it cofts 
them four livres fix fols T, on account of charges 
and deficiencies- India takes of no more than 
a hundred thoufand weight of nutmegs, where- 
as Europe confumes two hundred and fifty thou- 
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fand. It is bought at the rate of two fols 
three deniers * a pound, and the necefflary ex- 
pences bring it to two livres ten folst. lt 
fells for feven livres ten fols f, on this fide the 
Cape, and for ro more than five livres twelve 
fois §, on the other fide. This difference will 
never induce any merchant to bring us the nut- 
meg; becaufe the nuts that are fent all over 
Afia are fhrivelled, have no oil in them, and 
often decay. Ten thoufand pounds of mace is 
fufficient for the fupply of India, a bundred thou- 
fand for that of Europe. The prime coft is 
fixteen fois fix deniers || a pound, it rifes to five 
livers eight fols **, and is fold every where at 
twelve livres fixteen {fols +-+. As for the cin- 
namon, the confumption of it in Europe does 
mot exceed four hundred thoufand weight, and 
in India it does not amount to two hundred 
thoufand; the greateft part of which is fent 
to Manilla for the ufe of Spanifh America. It 
is every where fold by the company at prefenr, 
at the rate of ten livres ten fols? a pound, 
though it does not coft them twelve fols §$§. 
‘That which they refufe to purchafe, as being 
too courte, is made into oil. They make pre- 
fents of it to the powers of Afia wo do not 
chufe te purchafe it; and it fells here from about 
twenty to fifty or fixty livres] an ounce. The 
{mell is fo {trong, and at the fame time fo agreeable, 
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B > that it would be commonly, if not univerfally 
=~ uled, if the Dutch did not afk fo high a price 
for it ; it being more for their advantage to fell this 

{pice in its original form. 

WeE cannot conclude this important article with- 
out obferving, that in proportion as the company’s 
profits have decreafed, they have raifed the price of 
{pices both in India and Europe. This though in 
itfelf a bad expedient, has not injured in any great 
degree the fale of cloves and nutmeg, for which 
there is no fuegcedaneum. But the cafe has been 
otherwife in regard to cinnamon. A fpurious 
kind has, in feveral markets, been fubftituted for 
the genuine; and this branch of commerce is vifi- 
bly on the decline, and will continue to be more 
fo every day. 

‘THe company have fpared no pains to preferve 
the exclufive trade of pepper, which they held 
for fome time. ‘Though their attemps have not 
been quite fuccefsful, they have fo far gained their. 
point, as to maintain a confiderable fuperiority 
over their competitors, The quantity they fell 
of this article in Europe amounts to five mil- 
lions weight, and three millions five hundred 
weight in India. The company purchafe it, upi 
on the whole, at thirty-fix livres¥* a hundred 
weight, and fell it to us at a hundred livres F 
and from forty-eight to feventy-two livres ¢ to 
the people of Afia. 

In confequence of the fale of fpices, the greateft 
part of the India trade muft of courfe fall into 
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the hands of the Dutch. The neceffity of export- 
ing them, gave the Dutch an Opportunity of ap- 
propriating to themfelves feveral other branches 
of commerce. In procefs of time they became 
matters of the coafting trade of Afa, as they were 
already of that of Europe. This navigation em- 
ployed a great number of fhips and failors, who 
without caufing any expence to the company con- 
tributed to its fecurity. 

By virtue of thefe fuperior advantages, they 
were enabled, for a long time, to prevent the at- 
tempts of other nations to interfere in the Indian 
trade, or to make them abortive. The produce of 
this rich country came to the Europeans through 
the hands of the Dutch; who never experienced 
thofe reflraints from their country, which have in 
later times been impofed every where elfe. The 
government, convinced that the proceedings of 
other nations neither ought, nor could bea rule to 
direct theirs, always gave the company leave to 
difpofe of their merchandife at the capital freely, 
and without referve. At the time this fociety was 
inftituted, the United Provinces had neither any 
manufactures nor crude materials to work upon. 
It was, therefore, no inconvenience, but rather a 
point of great policy, to allow, and even en- 
courage, the cittzens to wear linens and ftuffs 
imported from India. The various manufac- 
tures which were introduced into the republic, 
in confequence of the repeal of the edié of 
Nantz, might have induced them to lay afide 
the thouvhts of purchafing their cloathing from 
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BO O* fo remote a country; but the fondnefs that pre- 

= vailed in Europe at that time for French fafhions, 
had given fo advantageous an opening for the 
manufactures of the refugees, that they had not 
the leaft idea of departing from the ancient chan-- 
nel. Since the high price of labour, the, ne- 
ceffary confequence of a redundancy of money, 
has leffened the manufactures, and obliged 
the nation to trade upon a frugal pian, India 
ftuffs have had a greater run than ever. It was 
thought that fewer inconveniences would arife 
from enriching the Indians than the Enghlifh or 
French, whofe protperity would not fail to haften 
the ruin of a itate, the opulence of which is 
only fupported by the rafhnefs, the difputes, or 
indolence of other powers. 

THis wife conduct has retarded the decline 
of the company; but the change is at laft ef- 
fected, notwithftanding the flattering illufions of 
an imaginary profperity. A detail of faéts will 
fet this truth in a clear light. 

WeE hawe feen that the original fund of the 
company, which has never been fince augment- 
ed, was no more than 12,919,680 livres». With 
this flender capital, they attacked the Spaniads 
and Portuguefe in the Indian feas, gained con- 
queits over thefe, then warlike nations, and over 
the peeple of Afia, whofe numbers, at leatt 
rendered them formidable; they formed maga- 
zines, built cities, and erected forts without nun- 
ber; and eliablifhed or fupported their com; 
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merce by force of arms. Thefe amazing cx- B las 
pences lafted from the firft inftitution of the t—j -—_s 
company till the year 1665, the æra when ail 
their acquifitions wcre made, all their fettlements 
formed. During this long and reftlefs period, 
tie annual returns amounted to twenty and three- 
fourths per cent. 

‘THE company had afterwards no occafion to fend 
one flect after another into the eaft, to affert the 
dominion of thofe feas, to raife new armies to fub- 
bue or awe their enemics, or to lavith their blood 
and treafure in fccuring their poffeffions. Their 
operations were only thofe of a brifk and advanta- 
gous commerce; and, confequently, their divi- 
dend, tili the year 1728 increafed to about three 
and twenty per cent. It has fince that time gra- 
Guaily fallen to twentw, fifteen, and even lower. 
A further reduction will in all probability take 
place, and we fhail now ftate the reafens upon 
which this conjecture is founded. 

It is demonftrated, that at the clofing of the 
books in 1751, the capital of the company in 
India did not amount tq more than 71,000,000 
livres*, the flect that was on its way to Eu- 
rope ftood them in 19,200,Qe00-+-, and the vef- 
fels fitted out for India in 3,000,Q00 of livres f. 
They had a debt of 14,000,000 of livres § in 
India, and were 22,400,000 livres || in arrears 
in Europe. Confequcntly the ftock of the com- 
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pany, exclufive of their fortifications, did not 
exceed 56,800,000 livres * 

Or this fum, inconfiderable as it was, there 
were only 23,400,000 livres-~ in commercial 
effects; that is to fay, ready mioney, merchan- 
dife, and good debts. The remainder confifted 
of bad debts to the amount of 3,000,000 £, 
and of doubtful ones to the amount of 6,600,000 
livres §; 8,Q09,000 livresG allotted for provifion 
for the table; 1,400,000** for brafs cannon; 
for iron ordnance, bullets, and balls, 5s00,0co+-+; 
for mufkets and ammunition 1,800,000 {+3 for 
plate 200,000 §§; for {laves 300,coo@G@@s; for 
cattle and horfes 200,000 ***; and for goods 
entered from different parts of India for Bata- 
via 11,200,000 livres------}. 

Ir remains to examine what profits the com- 
pany have been able to make with fo weak a 
capital. ‘Their gains, as far as it is poffible to 
compute them, annually amount to 25,400,000 
livres {{%, but their ordinary expences amount 
to 18,600,000 §§$§, and their dividend, fuppofing 
it to be twenty-five per cent. to 3,330,000 €€ ; 
confequently they have only 470,000**** livres 
remaining, to defray the expences of war, the 
lofs of their magazines by fire, or their veflels 
by fea, and all that train of eyils which human 
prudence can neither forefee nor prevent. 
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Tuts ftate of the matter muft appear to thofe 
who fee things at a diftance to have fo little proba- 
bility, that we fhould not have ventured to warrant 
the truth of it, if we had not before us governor- 
general Moffel’s correfpondence with the direction. 
This difcerning and able adminiftrator confiders the 
company as an exhaufted body that is fuftained by 
cordials : it is, as he expreffes himfelf, a leaky vef- 
íel, that is kept from foundering only by the pump. 

THis deplorable fituation, which will reduce the 
company to the neceffity of borrowing money 
upon their capital, or of leffening their dividend 
{till more, if any new misfortune fhould happen, 
muit have had its caufes, and thofe too very confi- 
derable. The moft obvious of all is the multitude 
of petty wars which have followed each other with- 
out interruption. 

THE inhabitants of the Moluccas had fcarce 
recovered from the aftonifhment into which they 
had been thrown by the victories gained by the 
Dutch over a people whom they looked upon 
as invincible, when they grew impatient of the 
yoke. The company, dreading the confequences 
of this difcontent, made war upon the king of 
Ternate, to gblige him to confent to the ex- 
tirpation of the clove-tree every where except 
in Amboyna. ‘The iflanders in Banda were ut- 
terly exterminated, becaufe they refufed to be- 
come their flaves. Macaffar, in order to fup- 
port their interefts, kept up. a confiderable force 
for a long time. The lofs of Formofa brought 
on the ruin of the factories of Tonkin and Siam. 

They 
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BO 2 K They were obliged to take up arms to fupport the 
t —> exclufive trade nt Sumatra. Malacca was befieged, 

its territory ravaged, and its navigation interrupt- 
ed by pirates. Nepupatan was twice attacked; 
Cochin was engaged in refifting the attempts cf 
the kings of Calisut and Tiara naay Ceylon has 
been a fcene of perpetual difturbances; which are 
full as frequent, and ftill more vidlent at Java, 
where peace can never continue long, unlefs the 
company will give a reafonable price for the com- 
modities they require. They have engaged in 
bloody contefts with an European nation, whofe 
power in India increafes every day; and whofe èha- 
racter is not that of mioderation- All thefe wars 
have proved ruinous, more ruinous indeed, than 
might have been expected, becaufe thofe who had 
the management of them only fought opportuni- 
ties of enriching themfelves. 

Turse notorious diffenfions have in many places 
been followed by odious oppreffions; which have 
been practifed at Japan, China, Cambodia, Arra- 
can, on the banks of the Ganges, at Achem, Coro- 
mandel, Surat iù Perfia, at Baffora, Mocho, and o- 
ther places. Moft of the countries in India are fil- 
led with tyrants who prefer piracy to commerce, 
who acknowledge no right but that of power, and 
think that whatever is practicable, is jutt. 

THE profits accruing to the company from the 
piaces where their trade met with no interruption, 
for a long time counterbalanced the loffes they 
fuftained in others by tyranny of anarchy; but 
other European nations deprived them of this 

indemni- 
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indemnification. ‘This competition bliged them 
to buy dearer, and to fell cheaper. Their natural ad- 
vantages might, perhaps, have enabled them to fup- 
port this misfortune, if their rivals had not determi- 
ned to throw the trade carried on from India to India 
into the hands of private merchants. By this expref{- 
fion we are to underftand the operations neceffary to 
tranf{port the merchandife of one country in Afia to 
another; from China, Bengal, and Surat, for in- 
ftance, to the Phillippines, Perfia, and Arabia. By 
means of this circulation, and by a multiplicity of 
exchanges, the Dutch obtained for nothing, or for a 
trifle, the rich cargoes they brought to Europe. 
The activity, oeconomy and fkill of the free mer- 
chants drove the company from all the {ea-ports 
where equal favour was fhewn. ‘Their flag was fel- 
dom feen in the roads where eight or ten Engliíh 
veffels appeared. 

Tunis revolution, which fo clearly pointed out 
to them what fteps they had totake, did not fet 
them right with refpect to a meafure that was de- 
{tructive to trade. They had been accuftomed to 
carry all their Indian and European merchandife to 
Batavia, from whence it was diftributed among 
the different factories who fold it to advantage. 
This cuftom occafioned expence and lofs of time, 
the inconveniences of which were not perceived 
while their profits were fo enormous. When other 
nations carried on a direct trade, it became in- 
difpenfably neceffary to relinquifh a fyftem, not 
only bad in itfelf, but imcompatible with circum- 
ftances. The dominion of cuftom, however, {till 
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prevails; aryl it was faid to be owing to the con- 
pany’s apprehenfions that their fervants would make 
an ill ufc of any innovation, that they did not adopt 
a meafure, the neceflity of which was fo fully de- 
monftrated. 

Tuis motive was probably nothing more than 
a pretext which ferved as a cover to private inte- 
reft. The frauds of the commiffaries were more 
than winked at. The chief of them had for the 
moft. part been exact in their conduct. They 
were under the’ direétion of admirals who vifited 
all the factories, were invefted with abfolute pow- 
ersin India, and, at the conclufion of every voy- 
age, gave an account in Europe of their admini- 
{ftration. In proportion asthe government became 
lefs active, the agents, who were not fo ftritly 
watched, grew more remifs. They abandoned 
themfelves to effeminacy, a habit of which is eafily 
contracted in hot countries. It became neceflary 
to increafe the number of thefe agents: and no 
one made a capital point of correcting au abufe, 
which gave the people in power an opportunity of 
providing for their dependents. They went to 
Afia with a view of making a confiderable fortune 
in a fhort time. Being prohibited from trading, 
their appointments not being fufficient to main- 
tain them, and all honeft ways of enriching them- 
felves being fhut againft them, they had recourfe 
to mal-practices. The company were cheated in 
all their affairs by faétors who had no intcreft in 
their profperity. Thefe diforders grew to fuch a 


height, that it was propofed to allow a premium 
of 
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of five per cent. upon all commodities follor E COK 
bought, which was to be divided among all the _“—_—~ 
fervants according to their ranks. Upon thefe terms, 
they were obliged to take an oath that their account 
was juft. This arrangement lafted but five years; it 
being found that corruption prevailed as much as 
ever: the premium and the oath were abolifhed; end 
from this period the agents afk any confideration for 
their trouble that their avarice dictates. 

‘THE contagion, which at firft infected the lower 
actories, gradually reached the principal fettle- 
ments, and, at laft, Batavia itfelf. So great a fim- 
plicity of manners prevailed there at firft, that the 
members of the government ufually dreded like 
common fuilors, and never wore decent cloaths but 
in their council-chamber. ‘This modefty was ac- 
companied with fo diftinguifhed a probity, that be- 
fore the year 1650, not one remarkable fortune had 
been made; but this unheard-of prodigy of virtue 
could not be of long duration. We have feen 
warlike republics conquer and make acquifitions 
for their country, and fill the public treafury with 
the fpoils of kingdoms. But we fhall never fee 
the citizens of a commercial republic amafs riches 
for a particular body in the ftate, from which they 
derive neither glory nor profit. The aufterity of 
republican principles muft of courfe give place to 
the example of the people of the eaft. This re- 
laxation of manners was more fenfibly perceived in 
the capital of the colony, where the articics of 
luxury that came from all parts, and the air of 
magnificence it was thought necefflary to throw 

Vor. E T rond 
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n a? K round the gadminiftration, introduced a tafte for 
~ f{hew. This talte occafioned a corruption of man- 
ners; and this corruption of manners madé all mce- 
thods of getting, money alike indifferent. Even the 
appearance of decency was fo far difregarded, that 
a governor-general finding himfelf conviéted of 
plundering the fihances without mercy, made no 
{cruple of juftifying his conduct by fhewing a carte 

blanche figned by the company. 

How could the conduct of the governors be re- 
medied when their depravation couid not be forefeen 
in the infancy of the republic, where a purity of 
manners and frugality prevailed? In thefe fettle- 
ments of the Dutch, the laws had been made for vir 
tuowms men; other manners required other laws. 

Tuese diforders might have been reprefied in 
their firft beginnings, if they had not naturally 
made the fame progrefs in Europe as in Afia. Bute 
as a river that overflows its banks colleéts more 
mud than water in its pafflage, fo the vices which 
riches bring along with them, increafe fafter than 
riches themfelves. ‘The poft of director, which 
was at firft allotted to able merchants, was, at 
length, vefted in great families, where it is held 
with the magiftracies, by virtue of which it was 
firt procured. Thefe families, tngaged in poli- 
tical vicws, or in the fervice of adminiftration, 
confidered thefe pofts, which they had ravifhed 
from the company, only in the light of a confider- 
able income, or an eafy provifion for their rela- 
tions; fome of them even as opportunities of 


making a bad ufe of their credit. The bufinefs of 
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receiving accounts, hearing debates and carrying 
on the moft important tranfaétions of the company, 
was left toa fecretary, who, under the plaufible title 
of advocate, became the fole manager of all the af- 
fairs. The governors, who met but twice a-year, 
in fpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 
of the ficets, forgot the habit and track of all bufi- 
nefs which requires a conftant attention, They were 
obliged to repofe an entire confidence in a perfon 
appointed by the ftate to make extracts from all the 
difpatches that arrived from India, andto draw up 
the form of the anfwers that were to be returned. 

nis guide, who was fometimes incapable, often 
bribed, and always fufpicious, frequently led thofe 
whom he conduéted to the brink of a precipice 
where he left them to fall. 

T aE {pirit of commerce arifes from intereft, and in- 
tere{t always cccafions difputes. Each chamber wan- 
ted to have docks, arfenals, and magazines, forthe 
fhips it was to fit out. Offices were multiplied, and 
frauds were encouraged by fo wrong a proceeding. 

Ir was a maxim in every department to furnith 
goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to the 
number of its fhips. ‘Thefe goods were not alike 
proper for the places for which they were deftined, 
and were either not fold atall, or fold to difadvantage. 

WHEN circumftances called for extraordinary 
fupplics, a fpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraid 
of betraying its weakneis by confeffing its wants, 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holland, 
where they would have paid only an intereft of 
three per centr andto have recourtfe to Barav; 
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where money was at fix, or more frequertly to 
Bengal, or the coaft of Coromandel, wherg it was 
at nine per cent. and fometimes much _ higher. 
Abufes were multiplied on all fides. 

Twe ftates-general, whofe bufinefs it was to ex- 
amine, every three years, into the ftate of the com- 
pany; to fatisfy themfelves that they kept within 
the limits affgned by their grant; to fee that juf- 
tice was admiuniftered to the perfons concerned; 
and that the trade was carried on in a manner that 
was not prejudicial to the republic; fhould have 
put a ftop to thefe irregularities, and ought to 
have done it. Whatever their reafons might be, 
this was never accomplifhed. In confequence of 
this behaviour, they had the mortification to fee 
the proprietors unite in conferring upon the laft 
{tadtholder the fupreme direction of their affairs 
in Europe and India; without being aware of the 
danger that might refult from the influence that a 
perpetual prefident of the ftate muft have over a 
rich and powerful body. Notwithftanding this, 
the dividend is at this time larger, and the price of 
fiocks higher. A certain premature death has 
drawn a veil over the plan of reformation that had 
been concerted. WNeceffity will oblige them to 
refume it, with fuch wife precautions, no doubr, 
as may prevent the abufe of that power, againft 
which they think themfelves bound to proteft. 

THE firft ftep muft be, to convince themfelves 
that the government of the company is too com- 
plicated even in Europe. A direction vetted in fo 
many chambers, and in fuch a number of di 
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rectory, muft be attended with infinite mconvenicn- 
ces. If is impoffible that the fame fpirit fhould 
operate every where alike, and that thetranfaétions 
fhould be carried on without receiving a tinéture 
from the oppofite views of the perfons who conduct 
thein in different places, without concert or connec- 
tion. Unity of defign, fo neceflary in the fine arts, 
is equally advantageous in bufinefs. It will be in 
vain objected, that it is the intereft of all democra- 
tical {tates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
eftates of the citizens as equal as poffible. This 
maxim, in itfelf truc, is not applicable to a repub- 
dic that has no territory, and maintains itfelf mere- 
iy by its commerce. It will therefore be expedi- 
ent that every article bought or fold fhould fall un- 
der one general infpection, and be brought into one 
port. The favings that would be made, would be 
the leaft advantage the company would receive from 
this alteration. _ 

From this place, which would be the center of 
intelligence from all quarters, deputations might 
be fent to enquire into, and correét abufes in the 
remoteft parts of Afia. The conduétof the Dutch 
towards the {Indian princes, from whom they have 
forcibly extorted an exclufive commerce, will be 
one of the firt objeéts of their confideration. 
‘They have, for a long time, behaved towards them 
with an infolent pride; have attempted to learn 
the fecrets of their government; and to engage 
them in quarrels with their neighbours; they have 
fomented divifions among their fubjects, and fhewn 
a diftruft mixed with animofity; they have obliged 

T3 them 
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them to make facrifices which they never promifed; 
and deprived them of advantages fecured to them 
by the terms of capitulation. All thefe intolerable 
acts of tyranny, occafion frequent difturbances, 
which fometimes end in hoftilities. To reftore har- 
mony, which is a tafk that grows more necefflary and 
more difficult every day, agents fhould be appoint- 
ed, who to a fpirit of moderation join a knowledge 
of the interefts, cuftoms, language, religion, and 
manners of thefe nations. At preient, perhaps, the 
company may be unprovided with perfons of this 
character: but it concernsthem to procure them. 
Perhaps toothey might find them among the fuper- 
intendents of their factories, which they have every 
reafon to induce them to abandon. 

‘Tue difcerning part of the merchants of all na- 
tions unanimoufly agree, that the Dutch fettle- 
ments in India are too numerous: and that by 
seffening their number, they would greatly reduce 
their expences, without confining thcir commerce. 
‘The company cannot poffibly be ignorant of what 
is fo generally known. One would be apt to think, 
they were induced to continue the faétories that 
were chargeable to them, to prevent a fufpicion 
that they were not in acondition to maintain them. 
But this weak confideration fhould fway them no 
longer. All that deferves their attention, is to 
make a due diftinétion between what it is conve- 
nient to part with, and advantageous to retain. 
They have before them a ferics of faéts and expe- 
riments, which muf prevent any miilftake in an 
arrangement of fuch importance. 


In 
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In the fubordinate factories, which they may 
think proper to continue for the advantage of trade, 
they will demolith all ufelefs fortifications; they will 
diffolve the councils eftablifthed from: motives of of- 
tentation rather than neceffity ; and they will propor- 
tion the number of their fervants to the extent of 
their bufinefs. Let the company call to mind thofe 
happy times, when two or three factors chofen with 
judgement, fent our cargoes infinitely more confider- 
able than any they have received fince; when they 
raifed amazing profits upon their goods, which, in 
procefs of time, have been diverted into the pockets 
of their numerous agents; and then they will not 
hefitate a moment to return to their old maxims, 
and to prefer a fimplicity which made them rich, to 
an empty parade that ruins them. Thefe diforders 
were owing to their own mifconduét. The Euro- 
peans, fettled in their colonies, lived in difgrace if 
they were not engaged in their fervice. Every expe- 
client was tried to extricate themfelves from a ftate of 
humiliation which it was impofRble to endure. The 
fuperintendents fuffered themtelves to be corrupted ; 
and employments were multiplied without necem- 
ty and without meafure Letthem difcountcnance 
a prejudice, which in whatever light it is viewed, is 
unjuft and prenicious; and the reformation we are 
pointing out will eafily be accomplifhed. 

Ir will be attended with greater difficulties in 
the large colonies. “The company’s agents there 
are a more numerous, reputable, and in propor- 
tion a more opulent body, and confequently lets 
difpofed to fubinit to any regulations. It is, how- 

ever, 
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BOC 5 ever, neceffary to reduce them to order, fipce the 

~A ~abufes they have either introduced, or wirkcd at, 
mut fooner or later inevitably bring on the ruin of 
the interefts over which they prcfide. The mif- 
management that prevails in the manufaétorics, ma- 
geazines, docks, and arfenals at Batavia, and other 
large fettlements, is fcarccly to be paralleled. The 
mal-practices of the fuperintendents and fubordinate 
officers are fo notorious, that according to the mott 
favourable reprefentations, at leaft two-thirds might 
be faved if the. buildings, works and repairs were 
executed by contract. 

THESE arrangements would lead to others fill 
more confiderable. At their firft rife, the com- 
pany eftablifhed fixed and precife rules, which 
were not to be departed from on any pretence, 
or on any occafion whatfoever. ‘Their fervants 
were mere machines, the imalle{ft movements 
of which were wound up before-hand. They 
judged this abfolute and univerfal direction ne- 
ceffary to correét what was amifs in the choice 
of their agents, who were moft of them drawn 
out of obfcurity, and had not the advantage of 
that careful education which would have enlarged 
their ideas. ‘The company themfelves did not 
fuffer the leaft variation in their own condu@, 
and to this invariable unifornuty they attributed 
the fuccefs of their enterprizes. “The frequent 
misfortunes, which this fyftem occafioned, did 
not prevail with them to lay it afide; and they 
always adhered obftinately to their firft plan. 
In this they were not guided by refleétion, but 
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followed a blind impulfe. At this time of the 
day, vrhen they can no longer commit errors 
with impunity, it is neceflary they fhould make 
iome alterations. ‘Tired of maintaining a difad- 
vantageous ftruggle with the free traders of other 
nations, they fhould refolve to leave the commerce 
from one part of India to another, to private 
perfons. This happy innovation would make 
their colonies richer and more powerful. They 
themfelves would reap more. advantage from 
the cuftoms that would be paid in their fac- 
tories, than they receive from the faint efforts 
of an expiring commerce. Every thing, even 
the fhips that are too old to be fent to Europe, 
would turn to account. The navigators in thefe 
{ettlements would be glad to make ufe of them 
in thofe calm feas. 

PERHAPs the company might carry the plan 
of reformation ftill further. Would it not bea 
proper fcheme to refign the trade of linens ex- 
ported to Europe to individuals? ‘Thofe who are 
acquainted with their tranfactions, know very well 
that they gain no more than thirty per cent. 
by this article, which is always fold to them at 
a dear rate by their agents, though it is bought 
with their own money, If we deduét from this 
profit, the averages, the intereft of advance-mo- 
ney, the falaries of the commiflfaries, and the 
hazards at fea, the remainder will be very trifling. 
Would not twenty per cent. freight, which the 
free merchants would readily give, be of greater 
advantage to the company? 
| TuHry 
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mee Sa Tuey would then be releafed from the ca es and 
~~  reftraints of their prefent commerce, and the port 
of Batavia would be open to all nations, who would 
load their fhips with>the merchandife of Europe; 
withethe goods bought by the company, at a low 
price, of the India princes, with whom they carry 
on an exclufive trade ; and with the fpices deftined 
for all the fea-ports in Afia, where the confump- 
tion would neceffarily increafe. ‘The facrifice they 
would make to the general freedom of trade, would 
be amply rewarded by the certain, eafy and ad- 
vantageous fale of {pices in Europe. The pragrefs 
of corruption would be ftopt by adhering to fo 
plain a rule of adminiftration; and order would 
be eftablifhed on fuch firm grounds, that it would 

require but little care to preferve it. 

THe neceffity of making the internal arrange- 
ments we propofe, is fo much the more urgent, as 
the company are in imminent danger of lofing the 
conftituent part of their power, and of having their 
{pice trade taken from them. 

Ir is confidently reported, that the clove-tree 
is no longer to be found any where but at Am- 
boyna; but this is a miftake. Before the Dutch 
got pofieMon of the Moluccas, properly fo call- 
ed, all the iflands in this archipelago were co- 
vered with thefe trees: they ordered them to be 
pulled up, and continue to fend two floops, each 
having twelve foldiers on board, with orders to 
deftroy them wherever they make their appear- 
ance. But not to lay any ftrefs here upon the 
bafenefs of fuch avarice, which counteracts the 
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bounty of nature, thefe extirpators, with all their 
induftry, can only execute their commiffion upon 
the coaft. Were three hundred men to be conti- 
nually employed in traverféng the forefts, they 
would not be able fully to anfwer the intention of 
their employers. ‘The earth rebels againft this de- 
vattation, and feems to refift the wickednefs of 
men. ‘The clove fprings up under the inftrument 
that deftroys it, and mocks the unfeeling induftry 
of the Dutch, who wifh to fee nothing grow but for 
themfelves. The FEnglifh that are fettled at Su- 
matra have, for fome years, fent cloves to their mo- 
ther-country, which they obtain from the inhabi- 
tants of Bali, who gather them in places where, it 
is pretended, they no longer exift. 

Ir is equally a miftake that the nutmeg-tree is 
confined to Banda: it grows in New Guinea, and 
in the iflands that lie near that coaft. The Ma- 
lays, the only people who held any correfpond- 
ence with thefe fierce nations, have carried the 
produce of this tree to Batavia; the precautions 
that have been taken to conceal the knowledge 
of this faét have only ferved the more fully to 
confirm it; and its truth is fupported by fo many 
atteftations, that it is impoffible to entertain a 
doubt of it. 

Ir, however, the certainty of thefe facts fhould 
be called in queftion; if either habit or tradition 
fhould make it blieved that the Spaniards fettled 
at the Philippine iMands could not, with great 
advantage to themfelves, eafily procure the clove 
and nutmeg-tree; it muft on all hands be ac- 

know- 
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knowledgedy that, in thefe remote feas, anvevent 
has happened, which merits a ferious attention. 
The ftrait of Lombok has been difcovered by the 
Englifh: in confequence of this difcovery, they 
have penetrated as far as Saffara, which lies be 
tween New Guinea and the Molucca iflands. This 
ifland is found to be in the fame latitude, to have 
the fame foil, and the fame climate, with thofe that 
porduce the fpices, and they have farmed a fettle- 
mentuponit. Is it credible that this active and 
perfevering nation will lofe fight of the only object 
they can propofe to themfelves from this fituation? 
or that they will be difcouraged by the obftacles 
they may meet with? Could we fuppofe the compa- 
ny fo little acquainted with the character of their 
rivals, their ftuation would no longer be doubtful; 
it would be defperate. 

Setrrine afide this conteft between trading in- 
terefts, the Dutch have reafon to be apprehenfive 
of one of a Mower and more deftructive kind. All 
circumftances, particularly their manner of con- 
duéting their forces both by fea and land, confpire 
to invite their enemies to attack them. 

Tue company have a fleet of about a hundred 
fhips, from fix hundred to a thoufand tons burthen. 
Twenty-eight or thirty are annually fent out from 
Europe, and a fmaller number returns. “Thofe 
that are not in acondition to return, make voyages 
in India, where the feas, except thofe in the 
neighbourhood of Japan, are {o calm, that weaker 
veflels may fail in them with fafety. In times 


of profound peace the {hips fail feparately, but 
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on- their return they always form twoefleets at the BOO K 


Cape, + hich país by the Orcades, where two {hips 
belonging to the Republic wait to convoy them to 
Holland. In time of war this detour was contrived 
to avoid the enemy’s privateers; and they continue 
to make ufe of it in time of peace, to prevent con- 
traband trade. It was found difficult to procure 
failors who would encounter the cold blafts of the 
north, after being ufed to hot climates; but this 
difficulty was furmounted, by offering two months 
pay extraordinary. ‘This cuftom has been conti- 
nued even when contrary winds and ftorms drove 
the fleets into the channel. ‘The chamber of Am- 
{terdam attempted but once to fupprefs it; but they 
were in danger of being burnt by the populace, 
who, like the reit of the nation, difapproved of 
the arbitrary proceedings of the company, and 
lamented their exclufive privilege. The compa- 
ny’s navy is commanded by officers who were ori- 
ginally failors or cabin-boys ; they are qualified 
for pilots, and for working a fhip, but they have 
not the leaft notion of naval evolutions; not to 
mention, that from the defects of their education 
they can have no idea of the love of glory, or of 
inculcating it into that clafs of men who are un- 
der their command. 

THerer conductsis ftill worfe with regard to 
their land forces. Soldiers who have deferted 
from every nation in Europe may, indeed, be 
expected not to want courage; but their pro- 
vilion and cloathing is fo bad, and they are fo 
much haraffed, that they have an averfion for 
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BOOK the fervice ‘The officers, who, for the moft 

—~— part originally belonged to fome low profef- 
fion, in which they got a fum fufficient to pur- 
chale their pofts, are incapable of infufing into 
them a military fpirit. “The contempt in which 
a people purely commercial hold thofe whofe 
fituation dooms them to an involuntary poverty, 
together with their averfion for war, contributes 
greatly to degrade and difpirit them. ‘To thefe 
feveral caufes of their inactivity, — weaknefs, and 
want of dicipline, may be fubjoined another, 
which is equally applicable both to the land 
and fea fervice. 

THERE is not, perhaps, in the moft flavifh 
governments fo difhonourable and iniquitous a 
mode of raifing feamen and foldiers, as that 
which has, for a long time, been  praétifed 
by the company. ‘Their agents, called by the 
people vendeurs dames (kidnappers), who are al- 
ways bufy in the territories, and even beyond 
the boundaries of the republic, make it their 
employment to entice credulous men to embark 
for India, in hopes of making a confiderable 
fortune ina fhorttime. Thole who are allured by 
the bait are enrolled, and receive two months 
pay, which is always given to their betrayer. 
They enter into an engagement of three hun- 
dred livres*, which is the profit of the perfon 
that enlifts them, who is obliged by this agree- 
ment to furnifh them with fome clothes worth 
about a tenth part of that fum. The debt is 
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fec ured by one of the company’s bills, but it is 
never aid unlefs the debtor lives. long enough to 
difcharge it out of his pay. 

A COMPANY which f{upports itfelf, notwithftand- 
ing this contempt for the military order, and with 
foldiers fo corrupted, fhould enable us to determine 
the progrefs which the arts of negociation have 
made in thefe latter ages. It has ever been neccf- 
fary to fupply the want of ftrength by treaties, by 
patience, by moderation, and by artifice; but re- 
publicans fhould be well informed, that fuch a ftate 
can’ only be a precarious one, and that political 
meafures, how well foever they may be combined, 
are not always able to refift the torrent of violence 
and the neceffity of circumftances. The company 
fhould have troops compofed of citizens, which is 
by no means impoffible. It never can infpire that 
public fpirit, that enthufiafm for glory which it has 
not itfelf. In this refpeét it is the fame with a 
company as with a governmet, which ought to 
form its troops upon thofe principles only that are 
the bafis of its own conftitution. Occonomy 
and the defire of gain are the principles of ad- 
miniftration adopted by the company. Thefe are 
the motives that fhould attach the foldier to their 
fervice. As he is engaged in commercial expe- 
ditions, he fhould be affured of a reward propor- 
tioned to the means he hath exerted in forwarding 
their fuccefs, and his pay fhould be made out to 
him in ftock. ‘Then perfonal intercfts, far from 
weakening the general intentions, will only ferve 
to ftrengthen them. 


IF 
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AO ANS Ir thefe seflections fhould not prevail upon che 

~~ company to alter this important part of tweir ad- 
miniftration, let them at leaft be awakened by the 
profpect of the dangers that threaten them. Ifthey 
were attacked in India, they would be deprived of 
their fettlements there in lefs time than they, have 
employed in wre{ting them from the Portuguefe. 
‘Their beft towns have neither covert ways nor gla- 
cis, nor outworks, and would not hold out a week. 
They are never ftocked with provifions, thouglz 
they are always filled with warlike ftores. ‘There 
are not more than ten thoufand men, whites and 
blacks, to defend them, and their fhould be dou- 
ble that number. Thefe difadvantages would not 
be compenfated by the refources of the navy. 
The company has not a fingle veffel of the line in 
all its ports, and it would be impoffible to arm the 
merchantmen as {hips of war. The largeft of 
thofe that return to Europe have not one hundred 
men; andif the men difperfed in all the fhips that 
{fail to India were collected, there would not be a 
fufficient number to form one fingle fhip’s crew. 
Any man accuftomd to calculate probable events 
would not fcruple to fay, that the power of the 
Dutch might be annihilated in Afia, before the 
{tate could come to the affiftance of the company. 
The only bafis upon which this apparently gigan- 
tic Coloffus is fixed, is the Molucca iflands. Six 
men of war and fifteen hundred land forces would 
be more than fufficient to fecure the conqueft of 
them, which might be effected cither by the 
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tr tre French fhould form this enterprize, their BOOK 
{quadro.i might fail from the ifle of France, and 
bear down upon Ternate, where a commencement 
of hoftilities would give the firft intelligence of its 
arrival in thofe feas. A fort without outworks, 
and which might be battered from the fhips, 
would not make much refiftance. Amboyna, which 
formerly had a rampart, a bad ditch, and four 
{mall baftions, has been fo frequently fubverted 
by earthquakes,.that it cannot be in a condition 
to put a ftop to an enterpriting enemy fartwo days. 
Banda has its peculiar difficulties. ‘There is no 
bottom round thefe iflands, and there are fuch vi- 
olent currents, that if two or three channels which 
lead up to it were miffed, the veffels would be 
unavoidably carried away under the wind. But 
this might be eafily prevented by the pilots of 
Amboyna. There is nothing more to attack than 
a wall without a ditch, or a covert way, defend- 
ed only by four baftions in bad condition. A 
{mall fort ereéted upon an eminence that com- 
mands the place, could not defend itfelf four and 
twenty hours. 

ALL thofe who have feen the Moluccas, and 
examined them attentively, agree, that they would 
not hold out one month againft the forces we 
have mentioned. If, as it is probable, the gar- 
rifons, which are not half fo numerous as they 
ought to be, and exafperated with the manner 
in which they are treated, fhould refufe to fighi, 
or fhould make but a feeble refiftance, the con- 
guett would be more rapid. ‘To fecure it as firm- 
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BOOK ly as it deferves, it would be neceffary tv take 

“——~——"’,_ poffeffion of Batavia; a circumftance not fo difi- 
cult as it may feem to be. ‘The fquadron, with 
the foldiers that were not left in garrifon, and as 
many of the Dutch troops as fhould have joined 
the conqueror, with a timely reinforcement of eight 
or nine hundred men, would infallibly accomplifh 
this enterprife, of which we fhall be convinced if 
we have a juft idea of Batavia. 

Tse moft common obftacle to the befieging of 
maritime places is the difficulty of landing; which 
is by no means the cafe at the capital of Java. 

_Governor-general Imhoff, who was apprized of this 
circumftance, attempted in vain to remedy it, by 
conftructing a fort at the mouth of the river which 
embellifhes the city. If thefe works, erected ata 
great expence by perfons of no fkill, had even been 
brought to perfection, they would not have im- 
proved the fituation much: the landing, which 
would have been made impraéticable in one place, 
would always have been open by means of feveral 
rivers that empty themfelves into the road, and are 
all navigable by floops. 

THe troops being once formed upon land would 
find nothing but an immence city without a covert 
way, defended by a rampart, and by fome low 
and irregular baftions, furrounded by a ditch 
formed on one fide by a river, and on the other 
by fome marfhy canals, which might eafily be 
filled with running water; it was formerly de- 
fended by a citadel; but Imhoff, by building 
between the city and this fortrefs fome extenfive 
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and hih barracks, intercepted the communica- 
tion. ie was afterwards told of this blunder, and 
could think of no better way of rectifying it, than 
to demolifh two half baftions of the fortrefs, look- 
ing towards the city. Since that time they have 
been joined to each other. 

Bur if the fortifications were as perfeét as they 
are bad; if the artillery, which is immenfe, were 
directed by men of judgment; if even Cohorn or 
Vauban were fubftituted in the room of thofe un- 
fkilfal perfons, who have now the charge of their 
works, the place could not hold out. It would re- 
quire at leaft four thoufand men to defend it, and 
their are feldom more than fix hundred. Neither 
indeed are the Dutch fo ignorant as to place their 
confidence in fo feeble a garrifon: they depend 
much more upon the inundations they are able to 
raife by opening the fluices that confine feveral 
finallrivers. They imagine that thefe inundations 
wouldretard the operations of the fiege, and would 
deftroy the befiegers by the diftempcrs they would 
occafion. With a little more reflection they would 
difcover, that the place muft furrender, before thefe 
drainings had taken effect. 

Tue plan of eonqueft that France might form, 
would equally fuit the intereit of Great Britain; 
with this difference, that the Englifh would in the 
firft place make themfelves mafters of the Cape 
of Good Hope, an excellent harbour, which they 
are in want of for their voyages to India. 

Tar Cape may be attacked in two places: the 
firft is Table Bay, at the extremity of which 
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BOOK the fort is fituated. It is an open road, where 
=n the violence of the fea is broken only by a {mall 
iland, and is fo bad in the months of June, 
July, Auguft, and September, that in 1722 
twenty-five fhips were loft there, and feven in 
1736. Though all navigators prefer it in the 
other feafons of the year, on account of the 
accommodations they find there, it is probable 
that a landing would not be attempted here, 
becaufe the two fides of the harbour are co- 
vered with batteries, which it would be. ha- 
zardous, and, perhaps, impoffible to filence. 
Falfe Bay would undoubtedly be preferable, 
which though at thirty leagues diftance from 
the former by fea, is yet no more than three 
leagues from the capital on the land fide. 
The landing would be effected quietly in this 
place of fecurity, and the troops would gain, 
without oppofition, an eminence which com- 
mands the fort. As this citadel, in other re- 
{pects confined, is only defended by a garrifon of 
three or four hundred men at moft, it might be 
reduced in lefs than aday’s time by a few bombs. 
The inhabitants of the colony difperfed through- 
out an immenfe fpace, and feparated from each 
other by deferts, would not have time to come to 
its relief. Perhaps, they would not if it were 
even in their power. We may be allowed to 
fuppofe that the oppreffion under which they 
groan, may make them with for a change of go- 
vernment. The lofs of the Cape would, per- 
haps, render it impoffible for the company to con- 
vey 
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vey to ndia the fuccours neceffary for the defence of 
their fett\lements, or would at leaft make thofe fuc- 
cours lefs certain and more expenfive. The Englifh; 
on the contrary,would draw grçat conveniences, and 
even immenfe advantages from this conqueft, if 
the fpirit of monopoly, which reafon and humanity 
will always oppofe, could once be laid afide. 

Tue Britifh colonies of North America have iron, 
wood, rice, fugar, and various other articles of 
confumption, which the Cape is entirely without. 
They might be conveyed thither, and wines and 
brandy received in exchange. The foil and climate 
ef this part of Africa are fo favourable to the cul- 
tivation of the vine, that an immenfe extent of land 
may be allotted to it. If a regular confumption 
could be eftablifhed, we fhould foon fee a fpace of 
two hundred leagues covered with vineyards. 
‘Toleration,and the mildnefs of the government; the 
profpect of a comfortable fituation would attraét 
cultivators from all quarters. hey would foon be 
in a condition to furnifh wholefome and agreeabie 
liquors in plenty to Britifh America, and, perhaps, 
the metropolis itfelf might one day be fupplied 
from the fame plentiful fource with wine, which 
it unwillingly purchaies from France. 

fr the republic of Holland fhould not confider 
as imaginary the dangers to which our love of the 
general good of nations makes us apprehend her 
commerce may be expofed, fhe ought to omit 
no precaution to prevent them. She mutt con- 
{tantly keep in mind, that the company, from 
its beginning to the year 1722, has received about 
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B S K fifteen hundred fhips, the freight of which amount- 

{~ ed in India to 703,366,000 livres *, and bas been 
fold in Europe for double that fum: that by fend- 
ing 6,000,000 of livres - into India, annual returns 
of 4.0,000,000 + are procured, only the fifth pare 
of which at moft is confumed in the united provin- 
ces; that at the renewal of each grant, the compa- 
ny has given confiderable fums to the republic; 
that it has affifted the ftate whenever it has ftood in 
need of affiftance; that it has raifed a multitude of 
private fortunes, which have prodigioufly increaf- 
ed the riches of the nations; in fhort, that it has 
doubled, perhaps trebled the activity of the metro- 
polis, by furnifhing it with frequent opportunities 
of forming great enterprifes. 

Tire company ufually pay to the ftate duties of 
import for all the merchandife they receive from In- 
dia. By a regulation of the toth of July 1677, they 
are annually to pay 32,000 livres § in lieu of the du- 
ties of export. They obtained the renewal of their 
grant in 1743, with this formal {tipulation, that the 
republic fhould receive three per cent. upon the di- 
vidend. It is thought, however, that the govern- 
ment have aright to derive greater advantages from 
an exclufive privilege of fuch importance. © 

Ir has always been acknowledged by all nations, 
whatever the form of their government might be, 
that the eftztes acawred in any country ought 
to contribute to the expences of government, 
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The wafon of this grand maxim is evident to 
all capaities. Private. fortunes are fo effentially 
connected with the profperity of the public, 
that when the latter is injured the former muft 
Tuffer of courfe. Thus, when the fubjećts of 
a ftate {ferve it with their fortunes or their per- 
fons, they do nothing but defend their own pri- 
vate intereft. The profperity of the country is 
the profperity of each citizen. This maxim, 
which is true in all governments, has a particular 
propriety when applied to free focieties. 

FURTHER than this, there are boties of men, 
whofe intereft, either from the nature of thofe 
bodies, their extenfive relations, or the variety 
of their views, are more effentially conneéted with 
the common intereft. Of this kind is the India 
company in Holland. ‘The enemies to its trade 
are enemies to the republic; and its fecurity is 
eftablifhed on the fame bafis with that of the ftate. 

In the opinion of men of the beft difcernment, 
the national debt has fenfibly weakened the 
United Provinces, and affected the general wel- 
fare, by gradually increafing the load of taxes. 
Fhe republic can never be reftored to its origi- 
nal fplendor, till it is releafed from the enor- 
mous burthen under which it groans; and this 
relief can only be expected from a company, 
which it has always encouraged, proteéted and 
favoured. ‘To place this powerful body in a 
fituation to render the higheft fervices to the 
country, it will by no means be necedary to 
reduce the pronts of the proprictors; it will be 
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fufhcient to bring it back to thofe principwes of 
ceconomy and fimplicity, and to that plan of 
admiiniftration, which laid the foundation of its 
early profperity. 

A REFORMATION fo neceflary will admit of 
no delay. This confidence is due to a govern- 
ment which has arways endeavoured to maintain 
a great number of citizens within itfelf, and to 
employ only a fmall part of them in its diftant 
{ettlements. It is at the expence of all Europe 
that Holland has continually increafed the num- 
ber of its fubjects: the liberty of confcience al- 
lowed there, and the moderation of the laws, 
have attracted all perfons who were oppreffled 
in feveral other places by a fpirit of intoleration 
and the feverity of government. 

THE republic has procured means of fubfiftence 
to all perfons who have been willing to fettle and 
work among them: we have feen at different 
times the inhabitants of a country ruined by war, 
feeking fecurity and employment in Holland. 

AGRICULTURE could never be a confidera- 
ble objeét in Holland, although the land is 
cultivated to as great a degree of perfeétion 
as poffible. But the herring fifhery fupplies the 
place of agriculture. This is a new method of 
fubfittence, a fchool for feamen.. Born upon the 
waters, they plough the fea, from whence they 
get their food: they grow familiar with ftorms, 
and learn without rifque to overcome dangers. 

THe traffic of tranfport which the republic 


continually carries on from one European na- 
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trom to another, is alfo a kind ofo navigation, 
which, without deftroying men, fupplies them 
with fubfiftence by labour. 

in fhort, navigation, whigh depopulates a part 
of Europe, peoples Holland. It is as it were 
the produce of the country. Her fhips are her 
landed eftates, which fhe makes the moft of, 
at the expence of the ftranger. 

THE elegant accommodations of life are known 
in Holland without being an objeét of purfuit: 
the refinements of behaviour are adopted with 
moderation ; thofe of caprice they are unacquaint- 
ed with. A fpirit of order, frugality, and even 
avarice prevails throughout the nation, and has 
been carefully kept up by the government. 

THe colonies are conduéted by the fame 
{fpirit. They are peopled in general with the 
fcum of the nation, or with foreigners; but rigid 
laws, an equitable adminiftration, an eafy fubfift- 
ence, and ufeful labour foon infufe morals into 
thefe men, who were exiled from Europe, becaufe 
they had none. 

Tue fame defign of preferving the popula- 
tion prevails in the military fyftem; the repub- 
lic maintains a great number of foreign troops 
in Europe, and fome in the colonies. 

THE failors in Holland are well paid; and fo- 
reign {camen are conftantly employed either on 
board their trading veficls, or their men of war. 

For the purpofes of commerce, it is necef- 
fary that harmony fhould be preferved at home, 
and peace abroad. No people, except the Swifs, 
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take more care to keep on good terms with th€£ir 
neighbours; and they endeavour, {till more than the 
Swifs, to encourage peace among them. ‘The re- 
public preferves unanymity among her citizens, by 
very excellent laws, which prefcribe the duties of 
every ftation, by a {pedy and difinterefted admini- 
{tration of juftice, and by regulations admirably 
well adapted to the merchants. She has fhewn the 
opinion fhe entertains of the neceffity of good faith 
by her obfervance of treaties, and has endea- 
voured to _ inculcate the fame principle among 
individuals, 

In a word, we Know of no nation in Europe 
that has confidered better what its united advan- 
tages of fituation, ftrength, and population al- 
tow it to undertake, or that has Known and fol- 
lowed more effectually the means of increafing ‘both 
its population and its ftrength. We know of 
none, which having fuch objects as an exten- 
five commerce and liberty, mutually attracting 
and fupporting each other, hath conducted itfelf 
in a better manner for the prefervation of both the 
one and the other. 

Bur how are thefe manners already changed 
and degenerated from the purity of a repub- 
lican government! Perfonal interefts, which be- 
come laudable by being combined, are now to- 
tally felfifh, and corruption is became general. 
There is no patriotifm in that country, which 
above all others in the univerfe fhould infpire 
its inhabitants with more ftedfaft attachments. 
In reality, what patriotic fentuments might we 

not 
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net expect from a nation that can fay to itfelf, This B92 ™ 
Jand which I inhabit, has been fertilized by me; itis 
I who have embellifhed, who have created it. This 
threatening fea, which delu ged all our plains, rages 
in vain againft the powada dikes I have oppofed 

to it fury. I have purified this air which ftagnant 

waters had filled with fatal exhalations. It is by 
my means that fuperb cities ftand now upon the 
fime and mud, over which the ocean once rolled its 
waves. The ports I have conftructed, the canals I 
have digged, received the produétions of the whole 
univerfe, which I difpenfe at pleafure. The in- 
heritances of other nations are only poffeffions 
which man difputes with mans; that which I 
fhall leave to my pofterity, I have ravifhed from 
the clements which confpired againft my territory, 
and am now the malter of it. Je is here that 
I have eftablifhed a new arrangement of nature, 
a new fyftem of manners. I have done every 
thing where there was nothing. Aur, land, go- 
vernment, liberty, all thefe are my works. I 
enjoy the glory of the palt; and when I cafn 
a look into futurity, I fee with fatisfaction that 
my afhes will reft quietly on the fame fpot where 
my fore-fathers faw the breaking of ftorms. 

Wiar motives thefe for idolizing one’s coun- 
try ! Yet there 4s no longer any public fpirit in 
Fiolland: itis a whole, the parts of which have 
no other relation among themfelves than the {pot 
they occupy. Mceanncts, bafenefs and difhonetty 
characterile now the conqucrors of Philip. They 
mase a trullic? of their oath, as of their mer- 
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BOOXK chandife; and they will foon become the refuffe éf 

œ~ the univerfe, which they had aftonifhed by their 
induftry and by their virtues. 

Ye unworthy members of the government, un- 
der which ye live, fhudder at leaft at the dan- 
gers that furround you! Thofe who have, fla- 
vifh fouls are not far removed from flavery. 
The facred fire of liberty can only be kept up by 
chafte hands. Ye are not now in the fame ftate 
of anarchy, as when the fovereigns of Europe 
all equally oppofed by the nobles in their re- 
{pective ftates, could not carry on their defigns 
either with fecrecy, unanimity or rapidity; as 
when the equilibrium of the feveral powers was 
merely the effect of their mutual debility. At 
prefent, power grown more independent, confirms 
thofe advantages to a monarchy which a free ftate 
can never enjoy. What have republicans to op- 
pofe to fuperiority fo formidable? ‘Their virtues ; 
but ye have loft them. ‘The corruption of your 
manners, and of your magiftrates, encourages 
every where the detractors of liberty; and, per- 
haps, your fatal example is the means of im- 
pofing a heavier yoke on other nations. What 
anfwer would you wifh us to make to thofe men, 
who, either from the prejudice of education or 
the want of honefty, are perpetually telling us; 
This is the government which you extol fo much 
in your writings; thefe are the happy confe- 
quences of that fyftem of liberty you hold fo 
dear. To thofe vices which you have laid to 
the charge of defpotifm, they have added ano- 

ther, 
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ther, which furpafles them all, the inability to E 0,2 5 
{top the progrefs of evil. What anfwer can be gi- ~ 
ven to fo {evere a fatire on democracy ? 

InNpDustTRIious Hollanders! ye who were formerly 
{o renowned for your bravery, and are at prefent fo 
diftinguifhed by your wealth, tremble at the idea of 
being again reduced to crouch under the rod you 
have broken, and which ftill hangs over you. 
Would you learn how the {fpirit of commerce may 
be united and preferved with the fpirit of liberty ? 
View from your fhores that ifland, and thofe people, 
whom nature prefents to you as a model for your 
imitation. Keep your eyes conftantly fixed upon 
England: if the alliance of that kingdom has been 
your fupport, its conduct will now ferve you as an 


inftructor, and its example as a guide. 
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Settlements, Trade, and Conguefts of the Englifh 
in the Fiaf? Indies. 


E know nothing either of the period in 
which the Britifh ifles were peopled, nor 
of the origin of their firft inhabitants. All we 
can learn from the moft authentic hiftorical re- 
cords is, that they were fucccffively vifited by the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and the Gauls. 
The traders of thefe nations ufed to go there to 
exchange earthen veffels, fait, all kinds of iron, 
and copper inftruments, for fkins, flaves, hounds; 
and buli-dogs, and efpecially for tin. Their pro- 
fits were juft what they pleafed in their dealings 
with favages equally ignorant of the value of what 
they fold or bought. 

A Loose fpeculation would lead us to imagines 
that iflanders have been the firft eivilized people 
among mankind. Nothing puts a ftop to the ex- 
curfions of people living on a continent: they may 
get their livelihood and avoid fighting at the fame 
time. In iflands, war, and the inconveniences of 
a too limited fociety, fhould fooner make laws and 
treaties necefiary. But whatever is the reafon of 
at, we generally fee the manners and the govern- 
ment 
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ment of iflanders formed later and gnore imper- 
fećtly than others. All the traditions refpeéting 
Britain, particularly confirm this affertion. 

TuE Roman empire was not fufiiciently dura- 
ble, and too eagerly difputed, to improve in any 
confiderable degree the induftry of the Britons. 
Even the fmall progrefs that hufbandry and the 
arts had made during this period, was loft as foon 
as that haughty power had determined to abandon 
this conqueft. The {pirit of flavery which the 
fouthern inhabitants of Britain had contracted, de- 
prived them of the courage neceffary to refift at 
firft the overflowings of their neighbours the Picts, 
who had faved themfelves from the yoke by flying 
towards the north of the ifland, and prevented them 
afterwards from being able to oppofe the more de- 
ftructive, more obftinate and more numerous ex- 
peditions of plunderers that poured in fwarms from 
the more northern parts of Europe. 

ALL nations were affected with this dreadful 
plague, the moft deftructive, perhaps, that ever 
was recorded in the annals of the world ; but the 
calamities which Great Britain particularly expe- 
rienced are inexpreffible. Every year, feveral 
times even in a year, her countries were ravaged, 
her houfes burnt, her women ravifhed, her temples 
ftripped, her inhabitants maffacred, put to torture, 
or enflaved. All thefe misfortunes fucceeded each 
other with inconceivable rapidity. When thc 
country was fo far deftroyed that nothing remained 
to glut the avidity of thefe barbarians, they 
{cized on the land itfelf. One nation fucceeded 
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another. One troop fupervening, expelled or ex- 


~~ terminated the one that was already eftablithed ; 


ard this fucceffion of revolutions conftantly kept 
up indolence, miftruft and mifery. In thefe dif- 
piriting times, the Britons had fcarce any commer- 
cial connection with the continent. Exchanges were 
even fo rare amongft them, that it was neceflary to 
have witneffes for the fale of the leaft trifle. 

Ir might have been expected that the union of 
the two kingdoms would have put a ftop to thefe 
calamities ; when William the Conqueror fubdued 
Great Britain a little while after the middle of the 
eleventh century. His followers came from coun- 
tries rather more civilized, more ac¢tive, and more 
induftrious, thanthofe they came to fettle in. Such* 
a communication ought naturally to have rectified 
and enlarged the ideas of the conquered people. 
The introduction of the feudal government occa- 
fioned fo {peedy and fo complete a revolution in 
matters of property, that every thing was thrown 
into confufion. : 

THe minds of men were fcarcely fettled, and 
the conquerors and the conquered had but juft 
begun to confider themfelves as one and the fame 
people, when the abilities and ftrength of the na- 
tion were engaged in fupporting the pretenfions 
of their fovereigns to the crowm of France. In 
thefe obftinate wars, the Englifh difplayed military 
talents and courage; but after feveral great ef- 
forts, and confiderable fucceis, they were forced 
back into their ifland, where domeftic troubles ex- 
pofed them to frefh calamities. 

DURING 
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Derine thefe different periods, the whole com- 3 0,9 K 
merce was in the hands of the Jews and the bankers “—~—~ 
of Lombardy; who were alternately favoured and 
robbed, confidered as ufeful perfons, and condemned 
to death, expelled and recalled: thefe tumults were 
increafed by the audacity of the pirates, who being 
fometimes protected by the government, with which 
they fhared their fpoils, attacked all fhips indifcri- 
minately, and frequently fank their crews. Thein- 
tereft of money was at fifty per cent. Leather; furs, 
butter, lead, and tin were the only things exported 
from England at a very moderate rate, and thirty 
thoufand facks of wool, which returned annually a 
more confiderable fum. As the Englifh were then 
totally unacquainted with the art of dying this wool, 
and manufacturing it with elegance, the greateft 
part of this money returned. To remedy this in- 
convenience, foreign manufacturers were invited, 
and the people were prohibited from wearing 
any cloaths that were not of home manufacture. 
At the fame time, the exportation of manufac- 
tured wool and wrought iron was forbidden; two 
laws altogether worthy of the age in which they 
were inftituted. 

Henry VII. permitted the barons to difpofe 
of their lands, and the common people to 
buy them. This regulation diminifhed the ine- 
quality which fubfifted before between the for- 
tunes of the lords and their vaflals; it made the 
Jatter more independent, and infpired the people 
with the defire of enriching themfelves, and with 
the hope of enjoying their riches. There were 
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many obftacles to this wifh, and this hope; fame 
of which were removed. The company of mer- 
chants eftablilhed at London was prevented from 
exacting in future the fum of one thoufand 
five hundred and feventy-five livres* from 
each of the other merchants in the kingdom, de- 
firous of trading at the great fairs of the low coun- 
tries. In order to fix a greater number of people 
tothe labours of hufbandry, it was enacted, that 
no perfon fhould put his fon or daughter out to 
any kind of apprenticefhip, without being pof- 
fefled of a rent of twenty-two livres ten fols + in 
landed property: this abfurd law was afterwards 
mitigated. 

UNFORTUNATELY that law which regulated the 
price of all forts of provifions, of woollens, of work- 


= men’s wages, of ftuffs, and of cloathing, was main- 


tained in its full force. Other impediments even 
were thrown in the way of commerce, on account 
of fome pernicious combinations that were fet on 
foot. The loanof money at intereft, and the pro- 
fits of exchange were {ftrictly prohibited, as ufuri- 
ous in themfelves, or calculated to introduce 
ufury. ‘The exportation of money in any kind of 
coin was forbidden; and, in order to prevent fo- 
reign merchants from carrying it clandeftinely 
away, they were compelled to change into Englifh 
merchandife the entire produce of the goods they 
had brought into England. ‘The exportation of 
horfes was likewife prohibited; and the people 
were not fufficiently enlightened to difcover that 
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fuch a prohibition would neceffar:ly caufe the pro- 
pagation and improvement of the ípecies to be ne- 
glećted. At length corporations were eftablifhed 
in all the towns; that is to fay, the ftate authorifed 
all perfons of the fame profeffion, to make fuch 
regulations as they fhould think necefflary for their 
excluiive preferwation and fuccefs. The nation is 
ftill oppreffed with a regulation fo contrary to ge- 
neral induitry, and which reduces every thing toa 
kind of monopoly. 

Uron confidering fuch a number of ftrange laws, 
we might be induced to think that Henry was either 
indifferent about the profperity of iis kingdom, or 
that he was totally deficient in underftanding. Ne- 
verthelefs, it is certain that this prince, notwith- 
{tanding his extreme avarice, often lent conficer- 
able fums of money, without intereft, to merchants 
who had not property fufhcient to carry on the 
{chemes they had planned: befides, the wifdam of 
his government is fo well confirmed, that he is ac- 
counted, with reafon, one of the greate{t monarchs 
that ever filled the throne of England. But, not- 
withf{tanding all the efforts of genius, it requires a 
fucceffion of feveral ages before any fcience can be 
reduced to fimple principles. It is the fame thing 
with theories as with machines, which are al- 
ways very complicated at firft, and which are only 
freed in the courfe of time by obfervation and ex- 
perience, from thofe ufelefs wheels which ferved 
merely to increafe their friction. 

Tue knowledge of the fucceeding reigns was not 
much more extenfive upon thofe matters we are 
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BOOK treating of. Some Flemings, fettled in England, 
~~ were the only: good workmen in that country ; they 
| wére almoft always infulted and opprefied by the 
Englifh workmen, who were jealous without emu-- 
lation: they complained that all the cuftomers went 

to the Flemings, and they: raifed the price of corn. 
The government adopted thefe popular prejudices, 

and forbad all ftrangers.to employ more than two 
workmen in their fhops. “Lhe merchants were not 
better treated than the workmen, .and thofe even. 

who were naturalized, were obliged to pay the fame 
duties as aliens. Ignorance was fo general, that the 
cultivation of the beft lands was negleéted, in order 

+o convert them into pafture lands, even at the 

ime that the number of fheep, which might be ir 

one flock, was reftrained by the laws to two thou- 

fand. All mercantile correipondences were con- 
fined in the low countries. ‘The inhabitants of 

thefe provinces bought the Englifh commodities, 
and: circulated them through the: different parts of 

Europe. It is probable that the nation would not 
have made any confiderable figure for a long time, 
without a concurrence of favourable circumftances.. 

THe Duke of Alva’s cruelties drove feveral able 
manufacturers into England, who garried the art of 

the fine Flemifh manufactures to London. The per- 
fecutions which the Proreftants fuffered in France 
fupplied England with workmen of all kinds. Eli- 

zabeth, impatient of contradiction, but knowing 

and defirous of doing what was right, at once def- 

potic and popular, with the advantages of a good 
underftanding, and of being properly obeyed, 

availed 
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availed herfelf of the fermentation cof people’s 
minds, as prevalent throughout all her dominions as 
through the reft of Europe; and while this fermeti- 
tation produced among other people nothing but 
theological difputes, and civil or foreign wars., in 
England, it gave rife to a lively emulation for com- 
merce, and for the improvement of navigation. 

Tuer English learned to build their fhips at homes 
which they bought before of the merchants of Lu- 
bec and Hamburgh. ‘They were foon the only per- 
fons who traded to Mufcovy by the way of Archan- 
gel juft difcovered; and they prefently became com- 
petitors withthe Hanfe towns in Germany, and in the 
north. They- began.to trade with Turky. Several 
of their navigators attempted, hough in vain, to 
difcover a paffage to India by the northern feas. 
At length Drake, Stephens, Cavendifh, and fome 
others, reached -that place, {ome by the fouth fea, 
and others by doubling the Cape-of Good Hope. 

THe fuccefs of thefe voyages was fufficient to 
determine the moft able merchants of London to 
eftablifh a company in the year 1600; which ob- 
tained an exclufive privilege of trading to the Eaft 
Indies. The aét which granted this privilege, 
fixed it for fifteen years: it declared, that if it 
fhould prove injurious to the ftate, it fhould be 
annulled, and the company fuppreffed, by giving 
two years previous notice to its members, 

Tuis claufe of referve was owing to the dif- 
pleafure the commons had lately fhewn on account 
of a grant, the novelty of which might poffibly 
offend them. ‘Phe queen had returned to the 
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houfe, and dad fpoken on this occafion in a men- 
ner worthy to ferve as a leffon to all fovereigns. 

e & GENTLEMEN,” faid fhe to the members of the 
houfe commiffioned to return her thanks, ‘* I am 


extremely fenfible of your attachment, and of the 
care you have taken to give me an authentic 
teftimony of it. This affeétion for my perfon had 
determined you to apprize me of a fault I had 
inadvertently fallen into from ignorance, but in 
which my will had no fhare. If your vigilance 
had not difcovered to me the mifchiefs which my 
miftake might have produced, what pain fhould 
I not have felt—I, who have nothing dearer to 
me than the affection and prefervation of my peo- 
ple ? Miay my hand fuddenly wither, may my 
heart be ftruck at once with a deadly blow, be- 
tore I fhall ever grant particular privileges that 





: my fubjeéts may have reafon to complain of! 


The fplendour of the throne has not fo far daz- 
zied my eyes, that I fhould prefer the abufe of 
an unbounded authority to the ufe of a peower 
exercifed by juftice. The brilliancy of royalty 
blinds only thofe princes who are ignorant of the 
duties that the crown impctes. I dare believe 
that I fhall not be ranked among fuch monarchs. 
I know that I hold not the ‘cepter for my own 
proper advantage, and that I åm entirely devoted 
to the fociety, which has put its confidence in, 
me. It is my happinefs to fee that the ftate has 
hitherto profpered under my government, 
and that my fujects are worthy that I fhould 
yield up my crown and my Ife for their fakes, 

4. ss Impute 
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“< Fmpute not to me the improper meafures I may B925 


e< be engaged in, nor the irregularities which may 
< be committed under the fanction of my name. 
You know that the minifters of princes are 
too often guided by private interefts, that truth 
£< feldom reaches the ears of kings, and that obliged 
as they are, from the multiplicity of affairs they 
£¢ are laden with, to fix their attention on thofe which 
‘* are of the greate{t importance, it is impoffible 
‘“¢ they fhould fee every thing with their own eyes.” 
‘THe funds of this company were, at firft, far 
from being: confiderable. Part of them was ex- 
pended in fitting out a fleet of four fhips which 
failed in the beginning of the year 1601 ; and the 
re{t was fent abroad in money and merchandife. 
I.ANCASTER, who commanded the expedition, 
arrived the year following at the port of Achen, 
which was at that time a celebrated mart. In- 
teJligence was received of the victories gained by 
the Enelifh ower the Spaniards at fea; and this in- 
telligence procured him a very diftinguifhed re- 
ception. The king behaved to him in the fame 
manner as if he had been his equal; he ordered 
that his own wives richly habited, fhould play fe- 
veral airs in hig prefence, on a variety of inftru- 
ments. This favour was followed by all the com- 
pliances that cauld be wifhed for to facilitate the 
eftablifhment of a {afe and advantageous commerce: 
The Englifh admiral was received at Bantam in 
the fame manner as at the place wherc he firft 
landed ; and a fhip which he had ditpatched to the 
Molucca iflands, brought him a cenfiderable cargo 
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of cloves and nutmegs. With thefe valuable 
{pices, und the pepper he took in at Java and Su- 
watra, he recurned fafe to Europe. 

Tuts early fuccefs determined the fociety who had 
intruited their interefts in the hands of this able man, 
to form fettlements in India ; but not without the 
confent of the natives. “They did not wifh to begin 
with conquefts. Their expeditions were nothing 
miore than theenterprifes of humane and fair traders. 
They made themfelves beloved: but they gained 
nothing by-this good impreffion, except a few fac- 
tories, and were in no condition to fuftain the at- 
tempts of their rivals, who were very formidable. 

Tue Portuguefe and Dutch were in poffeffion of 
large provinces, well fortified places, and good 
harbours. By thefe advantages their trade was 
fecured againft the natives of the country, and 
againít new competitors; their return to Europe 
was rendered eafy ; and they had opportunities of 
getting a good fale for the commodities they car- 
ried to Afia, and to purchafe thofe they wanted at 
a moderate price. The’Englifh, on the contrary, 
expofed to the caprice of feafons and of people, 
having no ftrength, or place of fecurity, and de- 
riving their fupplies from England only, could 
not carry on an advantageous trade. They found 
how difficult it was to acquire great riches without 
great injuftice, and that if they would furpafs or 
even equal the nations they had cenfured, they 
muft purfue the fame conduct. 

THE plan of forming lafting fetthements, and of 
attempting conquefts, feemed to& great to be ac- 
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ccomplifhed by the forces of an infantefociety : but 
they flattered themfelves that they fhould meet with 
protection, becaufe they thought themfelves ufefwl. 
They were difappointed in their expectations. They 
could obtain nothing from James I. a weak prince, 
infected with the falfe philofophy of his age, of a 
fubtile and pedantic genius, anu better qualified to 
be at the head of an univerfity than to prefide over 
an empire. By their activity, perfeverance, and ju- 
dicious choice of officers and factors, the company 
provided thofe fuccours which were refufed them by 
their fovereign. They ereéted forts, and founded 
colonies in the iflands of Java, Poleron, Amboyna, 
and Banda. ‘They likewife fhared the fpice-trade 
with the Dutch, which will always be the moft cer- 
tain branch of eaftern commerce, becautie the ob- 
jects of it are become neceffary articles of life. It 
was Of more importance at the time we are {peaking 
of, becaufe the luxury which arifes from caprice 
had not then made fo much progrefs in Europe as 
it has done fince, and becaufe there was not 
that prodigious demand for India linens, ftuffs, 
teas, and Chinefe varnifh, that there is at pre- 
fent: | 

Tar Dutch, who had driven the Portuguefe 
from the {fpice-iflands, never intended to fuffer a 
nation to fettle there, whofe maritime force, cha- 
racter, and government, would make them formi- 
dable rivals. They had many advantages on 
their fide, fuch as powerful colonies; a well exer- 
cifed navy, firm alliances, a great fund of wealth, 
a knowledge of me country, and of the principles 

and 
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and details of commerce, which the Englifh waat- 
mg, were attacked in all pofMfible ways. 

Tue firit itep their rival took was to drive them 
from the fertile places-where they had formed fet- 
tlements. In the iflands where their power was lefs 
eftablifhed, they endeavoured, by accufations, equal- 
ly void of truth and decency, to make them odious 
to the natives of the country. Thefe fhameful ex- 
pedients not meeting with all the fuccefs the Dutch 
expected, thofe avaritious traders refolved to pro- 
ceed to actsof violence. An extraordinary ocgea- 
fion brought on the commencement of hoftilities 
fooner than was expected. 

Ir is acuftom at Java for the new married women 
to difpute with their hufbands the firft favours of 
love. This kind of conteft, which the men take a 
pride in terminating immediately, and the womenin 
protracting as long as poffible, fometimes lafts feveral 
weeks. The king of Bantam having overcome the 
refiftance of a new bride, made publicentertainments 
in celebration of his triumph. The ftrangers in the 
harbour were invited to thefe feftivals. Unhappily 
for them, the inglifh were treated with too much 
aiftinction. The Dutcn looked witha jealous eye 
upon this preference, and did not defer revénge a 
moment. $ hey attacked them on all fides: 

Tut Indian ocean became, at this period, the 
fcene of the moit bloody engagements between 
the maritime forces of the two nations. T hey 
fought out, attacked, and combated each other 
with the fpirit of men who chofe to conquer or 
die. Equai courage appeared on both fides, but 


there 
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there was a difparity in their forces. The Englifh 
were on the point of being overcome, when fome 
moderate people in Furope, which the flames cf 
war had not reached, endeavoured to find out the 
means of accommodating their differences. By an 
infatuation, which it is not eafy to explain, the 
very ftrangeft of all was adopted. 

In 1619 the two companies figned a treaty, the 
purport of which was, that the Molucca iflands, 
Amboyna, and Banda, fhould belong in common 
to the two nations: that the Englith fhould have 
one third, and the Dutch two thirds of the produce 
at a fixed price: that each, in proportion to their 
intereft, fhould contribute to the defence of thefe 
iNands: that a council compofed of fkilful men of 
both parties, fhould regulate ail the affairs of com- 
merce at Bacavi:: that this agreement, guaranteed 
by the refpective fovereizns, fhould laft twenty 
years; arxi that if anv differences fhould arife dur- 
ing tnis interval. that cculd not be fettled by the 
two compas. es, tiiey fhould be determined by the 
king of Great ‘Vritain and the States - general. 
Aw: ot] the potitical conventions preferved in 
hi:cory, it would be difficult to find a more extra- 
ordinary one than this. It had the fate it de- 
ferved. 

Ise Dutch wete no fooner informed of it in 
India, than they devifed means to render it in- 
effectual. The fituation of affairs favoured their 
defigns. The Spaniards and the Portuguefe had 
taken advantage of the difputes between their 
enemies, to regain the fettlements in the Mo- 
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luccas. “They might fortify themfelves there; 
and it was dangerous to give them time. ‘The 
EFmelfh commiuffaries concurred with them in opi- 
nion, that it would be beft to attack them with- 
out delay; but added, that they were not at 
all prepared to aét in concert with them. This 
declaration, which was expeéted, was regiftered; 
and their affociates embarked alone in an expe- 
dition, ail the advantages of which they referved 
to themfelves. ‘The agents of the Dutch com- 
pany had only one ftep further to go, to get alli 
the fpices into the hands of their mafters, which 
was, to drive their rivals from the ifland of Am- 
boyna. The method by which they fucceeded in 
their project was very extraordinary. 

A JAPANESE, in the Dutch fervice at Amboy- 
na, made himfelf fufpecéted by his imprudent cu- 
riofity. He was feized, and confeffed that he had 
entered into an engagement with the foldiers of 
his nation to deliver up the fort to the Eng- 
lifh. His comrades confirmed his account, mak- 
ing the fame confeffion. Upon thefe unanimous 
depofitions, the authors of the confpiracy, wha 
did not difavow, but even acknowledge it, were 
loaded with irons: and the ignominious death 
which all the criminals were condemned to fuffer, 
put an end to the plot. ‘lhrs is the account 
given by the Dutch. 

Tne Eneglifh have always confidered this ac- 
cufation as the fugeeftion of an unbounded avarice. 
They have maintained that it was abfurd to fup- 
pole, that ten factors and elevert foreign foldiers 

could 
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cou. have formed the projeét of feizing upon a 
place, which was garrifoned by two hunder men: 
that even if -hefe unhappy men had thought it 
poffible to execute fo extravagant a plan, would 
they not have been difcouraged by the impoMibility 
of obraining fuccours to defend againft them an 
enemy who would have befieged therm on alk 
fides? To make a confpiracy of this kind pro- 
bable, it requires ftronger proof than a confefion 
extorted from the accufed by extremity of torture. 
The torments of the rack never afferded any 
other proof, than that of the courage or weaknefs 
of thofe whom barbarous cuftom condemned to 
it. Thefe confiderations, ftrengthened by feveral 
others, almoft equally convincing, have made the 
{tory of the cenfpiracy of Amboyna fo fufpected, 
that it has generally been confidered as a cloak to 
cruelty and avarice. 

‘He miniftry of James I. and the whole nation, 
were at that time fo engaged in ecclefiaftical fub- 
tleties, and the difcuffion of the rights of king and 
people, that they were not fenfible of the infults 
offered to the Englifh name in the Eait. This 
indifference produced a caution which foon dege- 
nerated into weaknefs. ‘“Thefe iflanders, however, 
maintained the bravery of their character better 
at Coromandel and Malabar. 

Trey had eftablifhed factories at Mazulipatam, 
Calicut, and fevera] other ports, and even at Delhi. 
Surat, the richeft mart in thefe countries, tempted 
their ambition in 1611. -T he inhabitants were 
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difpofed to receive them; burt the Portuguefe 4e- 
clared, that if they fuffered this nation to make a 
fettlement, they would burn all the towns upon 
the coaft, and feize all the Indian veffels. The go- 
vernment was awed by thefe menaces. Middleton, 
difappointed in hig hopes, was obliged to abandon 
the place, and return through a nuinerous fleet, to 
which he did more damage than he received. 

Caprain Thomas Beft arrived in thefe latitudes 
the year following, with a very confiderable force: 
He was rece?ved at Surat without any oppofitron. 
The agents he carried out with him had fcarce en- 
tered upon their employments when a formidable 
armament from Goa made its appearance. The 
Englifh admiral, reduced to this alternative, either 
of betraying the interefts he was intrufted with, or 
of expofing himfelf to the greateft danger in de- 
fending them, did not hefitate what part he fhould 
take. He twice attacked the Portuguefe, and not- 
withftanding the great inferiority of his fquadron; 
gained the victory each time. However, the ad- 
vantage the vanquifhed derived from their pofitions 
their ports, and their fortreffes,; always made the 
Enelifh navigation in Guzarat very difficult. They 
were obliged to maintain aconftanrftrugele againft 
an obftinate enemy that was not difcouraged by 
defeats. No tranquillity was to be obtained, but 
at the price of new contefts and new triumphs. 

THE news of thefe glorious fucceffes againft 2 
nation which had hitherto been thought invincible, 
reached as far as the capital of Perfia. 

Talis 
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Tis vaft country, fo celebrated in antiquity, ap- 
peared to have been free at the firit inftitution of its 
government. The monarchy rofe upon the ruins 
of a depraved republic. The Perfians were long 
happy under this form of government: their man- 
ners, were as fimple as their laws. At length the 
fovereigns were infpired with the fvirit of conqueft. 
At that time the treatures of Affyria, the fpoiis of 
many trading nations, and the tribute arifing from 
a valt number of provinces, brought immenfe riches 
into the empire, which foon occafioned a total al- 
teration. ‘The diforders rofe to fuch a pitch, that 
the care of the public amufements feemed to en- 
gage the chief attention of government. 

A PEOPLE totally devoted to pleafure could 
not fail ina fhort time to be reduced to flavery. 
They were fucceffively brought into that ftate by 
the Macedonians, the Parthians, the Arabians, and 
the Tartars, and towards the clofe of the fifteenth 
century by the Sophis, who pretended to be the 
defcendents of Aly, author of the famous refor- 
mation, by which Mohammedifm was divided 
into two branches. 

No prince of this new race made himfelf fo 
famous as Schah-Abbas, furnamed the Great. 
Hie conquered Candahar, feveral places of im- 
portance upon the Black Sea, part of Arabia, and 
drove the Turks out of Georgia, Armenia, Mefo- 
potamia, and all the countries they had conquered 
beyond the Euphrates. 

THESE victories produced remarkable changes 
in the interior adminiftration of the empire. The 


great 
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great men took advantage of the civil broils to make 
themielves independent ; they were degraded, and 
all poits of contequence were given to {trangeers, 
who had neither the power nor inclination to raife 
factions. The army having taken upon themf{celves 
to ditpofe of the crown at their pleafure ; they were 
re{trained by foreign troops, whofe religion and 
cuitoms were dierent. Anarchy had inclined the 
people to fedition; and to prevent this, the towns 
and villages were filled with inhabitants chofen out 
of nations wlrofe manners and charaéter bore no re- 
fembiance to thofe of the ancient inhabitants. 
Thefe arrangements gave rife to adefpotifm the moft 
abfolute, perhaps, that any country ever experienced. 

Ir is a matter of aftonifhment that the great 
Abbas fhould have combined fome views of pub- 
lic utility with this government, which was na- 
turally oOppreffiive. He patronized the arts, and 
eitablifhed them in the capital, and in the pro- 
vinces. All who came into his dominions, if 
they pofieffed talents of any kind, were fure of 
being well received, affifted, and rewarded. He 
would often fay, that ftrangers were the bef or- 
Naments of an empire, and added more to the 
dignity of the prince than the pomp of the moft 
refined luxury. 

Write Perfia was rifing frôm its ruins by 
the different branches of induftry that were every 
where eitablifhed, a number of Armenians, tran{- 
planted to I{pahan, carried the fpirit of commerce 
into the heart of the empire. In a little time, 


thefe traders, and the natives of the country who 
followed 
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follgwed their example, fpread themfelves over 2 p 


the Ealt, into Holland, England, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic, and wherever commerce 
was carried on with fpirit and advantage. The 
Sophi himf{elf bore a part in their enterprifes, and 
advanced them confiderable fums, which they em- 
ployed to alvantage in the m ft celebrated marts 
in the world. They were obliged to return the 
capital on the terms agreed upon, and if they had 
increafed it by their induftry, he granted them fome 
recom pence. 

Lue Portuguefe, who found that part of the In- 
dian trade with Afia and Europe was likely to be di- 
verted to Perfia, impofed reftraints upon it; they 
would not fuffer the Perfians to purchafe merchan- 
dife any where but from their magazines: they fixed 
the price of it; and if they fometimes allowed it to be 
taken at the places where it was manufactured, it 
was always to be carried intheir own bottoms, charg- 
ing ail expences of freight and exorbitant cuftoms. 
‘This ftretch of power difpleafed the great Abbas, 
who being informed of the refentment of the Eng- 
lith, propofed to unite their maritime {treneth with 
his land forces, to beficge Ormus. ‘This place 
was attacked by the combined arms of the two 
nations, and taken in the year 1622, after a contet 
that lafted two months. The conquerors divided 
the fpoil, which was immente, and afterwards totally 
demolifted the place. 

TuHRee or four leagues from hence there was 
upon the continent a harbour called Gombroon, 
or Bender-Abaffi., Nature feemed not to have 

Vor, I b4 defigned 
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defigned it fhould be inhabited. It is fituated 
at the foot of a ridge of mountains of an ex- 
cfflive height; the air you breathe feems to be 
on fire; fatal vapouts are continually exhaling 
from the bowels of the earth; the fields are 
black and dry, as if they had been {fcorched 
with fire. Notwithf{tanding thefe inconveniences, 
2s Bender-Abafh had the advantage of being placed 
at the entrance of the Gulph, the Perfian monarch 
chofe to make it the center of the extenfive trade 
he intended to carry on with India. The Englifh 
joined in this project. A perpetual exemption from 
ali impofts, anda moiety of the produét of the 
cuftoms, were granted them, on condition they 
ihould maintain, at leat, two men of war in the 
Gulph. ‘This precaution was thought neceffary to 
fruftrate the attempts of the Portuguefe, whofe re- 
fentment was {till to be dreaded. 

From this time Bender-Abafi, which was be- 
fore a poor fifhing town, became a flourifhing 
city. The Englifh carried thither fpices, pep- 
per, and fugar, from the markets of the eatt; 
and iron, lead, and cloths, from the ports of 
Europe. The profits arifing from thefe commo- 
dities were increafed by the very high freight paid 
them by the Armenians, who were ftill in pof- 
feMon of the richeft branch of the Indian com- 
merce. 

THEsE merchants had, for along time, been 
concerned in the linen trade. They had never 
been fupplanted either by the Portuguefe, who 


were intent oniy on plunder, @r by the Dutch, 
whofe 
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whofe attention was totally confined to the {pice 
trade. They might, neverthelefs, be apprehen- 
five, that they fhould not be able to withftand 
the competition of a people who were equally 
rich, induftrious, active, and frugal. The Ar- 
menians acted then as they have ever done fince: 
they went to India, where they bought cotton, 
which they fent to the fpinners; the cloths were 
manufactured under their own infpeétion, and 
carried to Gombroom, from whence they were 
tran{ported to Ifpahan. From thence, they were 
conveyed into the different provinces of the em- 
pire, the dominions of the Grand Signior, and 
into Europe, where the cuftom has prevailed of 
calling them Perfian manufactures, though they 
were never made but on the coaft of Coromandel. 
Such is the influence of names upon opinions, 
that the vulgar error, which attributes to Per- 
fia the manufacture of India, will in a feries of 
ages, perhaps, pafs with the learned in future 
times for an inconteftable truth. The infur- 
mountable difficulties which errors of this kind 
have occafioned in the hiftory of Pliny, and 
other ancient writers, fhould induce us to fet a 
high value on the labours of the literati of 
this age, who colleét the works of nature and 
of art with a view of tranfmitting them to 
pofterity. 

In exchange for the merchandife they carried 
to Perfia, they gave the following articles, which 
were cither the produce of their own foil, or 
the fruits of their induftry. 

xX 2 SILK, 
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de K SILK, which was the principal commodity; and 
—~—""_ was prepared and exported in great quantities. 

CARAMANIAN wool, which nearly refembles that 
of the Vicuna. It was of great ufe in the manu- 
facture of hats, and of fome ftuffs. It is a re- 
markable circumftance in the goats which f{upply 

it, that in the nionth of May the fleece falls off 
of itfelf. | 

FurgQouyoirses, which were more or lefs valua- 
ble, according as they were procured from one 
or other ef the three mines that produce them. 
They were formerly an article of the drefs of 
our ladies. 

Gotp brocades, which fold at a higher price 
than any of thofe which are the produce of the 
moft celebrated manufactures. Some of them 
were made to be worn on one, and others on 
both fides. They were ufed for window-curtains, 
fkreens and magnificent fophas. 

Tarrestry, which has fince been fo well imi- 
tated in Europe, and has for a long time been 
the richeft furniture of our rooms. 

Morocco leather, which, as other fkins,. is 
brought to a degree of perfection that cannot 
be equalled any where elfe. 

SHAGREEN, goats hair,. rofe-water, medicinal 
roots, gums for colours, dates, horfes, arms, and 
many other articles, of which fome are fold in 
India, and others carried to Europe. 

‘TsHoucnu the Dutch contrived to get all the 
trade of India into their hands, they viewed the 
tranfactions of Perfia with a jealous eye. They 

thought 
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theught the privileges enjoyed by their rivals 
in the road of Bender-Abafi, might be compen- 
fated by the advantage they had in having a 
greater quantity of fpices, and entered into a com- 
petition with them. 

‘Tee Eneglith, haraffed in every mart by a power- 
ful enemy refolutely bent on their deftrucétion, 
were obliged every where to sive way. Their fate 
was hattened by thofe civil and religious diffentions, 
which drowned their country in blcod, and extin- 
suyhed all fentiment and knowledge India was 
totally forgotten, while the moft important interefts 
were at iteke; andthe company, Oppreffed and dif- 
couraged, were reduced to nothing at the time that 
the death of Charles I. afforded fo inftruétive and 
dreadful a lefion. 

CROMWELL, enraged at the favours the Dutch 
had thewn to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, 
and at the afylum they had afferded to the Ing- 
lilh who had been profcribed; and piqued that 
the republic of the United Provinces fhould pre- 
tend to the dominion of the fca; proud of his 
fuccefs, and fenfible of his own ftrength, and of 
that of the nation under his command, refolvea 
at the fame time to infpire refpect for his coun- 
try, and to avenge himfelf. Ie declared war 
arant the Dutch. 

Or all the maritime wars which have been 
recorded in hiftory, mone were conduéted with 
more knowledge, or were more famous for the 
ikill of the commanders, and the bravery of 
the failors; none have abounded with fo many 
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oblltinate afti -100c% engagements. The Engli 
gained the fupenority, and owed it to the fize 
of their fhips, in which particular they have faince 
been imitated by other European nations. 

THE protector, whofe voice was law, did not ex- 
ert himfelf as far as he might in favour of India. 
He contented himfelf with providing for the fecu- 
rity of the Englifh trade, procuring a difavowal of 
the maffacre at Amboyna, and infifting upon an in- 
demnification for the defcendents pf the unhappy 
viétims whbd perifhed in that dreadful tranfaction. 
No mention is made in the treaty, of the forts taken 
from the nation by the Dutch, in the ifland of Ja- 
va, and in feveral of the Moluccas. It was {tipu- 
lated, indeed, that the ifland of Puleron fhould be 
reftored: but the ufurpers, feconded by the En- 
slifh negotiator whom they had corrupted, found 
means to elude this article fo dextroufly, which 
wouid and cught to have produced a rivalry in the 
{pice trade, that the obfervance of it was never 
enirorced, 

NOTWITHSTANDING this neglect, as foon as the 
company had obtained from the protector a re- 
newal of their privileges in 1657, and found them- 
felves firmly fupported by the publick authority, 
they fhewed a {pirit of refolution which they had 
loft during their late misfortunes. Their courage 
increafed with their rights. 

THe fuccefs they met in Europe, accompanied 
them into Afia, Arabia, Perfia, Indoftan, the 
eaftern parts of India, China, and all the mar- 
kets where the Englifh had formerly traded, were 

2. opened 
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opened to them. ‘They were even feceived with 
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mote franknefs and lefs diftruft than they had ex- - 


perienced formerly. Their trade was carried Sn 
with gteat activity, and their profits were very con- 
fiderable: nothing was wanting to complete their 
fuccefs, but to gain admittance*into Japan, which 
they attempted. But the Japanefe being informed 
by the Dutch that the king of England had married 


a daughter of the king of Portugal, refufed to ad- . 


mit the EnglifQ into their ports. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this difappoirryment, the 
company’s affairs were in a very flourifhing con- 
dition: they flattered themfelves with the pieafing 
hopes of giving a greater extent and fecurity to 
their affairs, when they found their career re- 
tarded by a rivalfhip, which their own fuccefs 
created. 

SoME traders, fired with the relation of the 
advantages to be obtained in India, refolved to 
make voyages thither. Charles II. who though 
f{eated on the throne was nothing more than a pri- 
vate man of voluptuous and diffolute manners, 
gave them permiffion for a valuable confidera- 
tion: while, on the other hand, he extorted large 
fums from the,company, to enable him to per- 
fecute thole who encroachéd upon their char- 
ter. A competition of this nature would una- 
voidably degenerate into piracy. The Engplith 
thus becoming enemies to each other, carried 
on their difputes with a {pirit of rancour and ani- 
mofity, which lowered them in the opinion of the 
people of A fia. 

Y 4 THE 
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Tne Duteh wifhed to take advantage of fo fin- 
gular a cenjunéture. Thefe republicans had {Sr a 
leng time been abfolute maflers of the Indian trade. 
They had feen with regret a part of it taker out of 
their hands, at the conclufion of the civil wars in 
England. They hoped to recover it by the fupe- 
riority of their fortes, when in 166 + the two na- 
tions entered into a war in all parts of the world; 
but the hoftilities did not continue long enough to 
anfwer thefe fanguine expeétations. As the peace 
prevented them from having recourfe to open vio- 
lence againft one another, they refolved to attack 
the fovereigns of the country to oblige them to fhut 
their ports againit their rival. The foolifh and 
defpicable behaviour of the Enelith increafed the 
infclence of the Dutch, who proceeded fo far 
as to drive them ignominioufly from Bantam in 
1680. 

So ferious and public an infult roufed the 
fpirit of the Englifh company. The defire of 
re-eftablifhing their character, gratifying their 
revenge, and maintaining their intercits, animat- 
ed them to the moft fpirited exertions. They 
equipped a fleet of twenty-three fhips, with eight 


thoufand regular troops cn board. ‘They were 
ready to fail, when their departure was pott- 
posed by the king’s orders. Charlies, whofe ne- 


ceffitics and licentiouftmefs were unbounded, en- 
tertained hopes of receiving an immenfe fum to 
induce him to recall this armament. As he could 
not obtain it from his fubjects, he was refolved 
to receive it from his enemies He fncriticed 

4. the 
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the honour and trade of his nation fer 2,250,000 
livres*, which were paid him by the Dutch, who 
were intimidated by thefe great preparations. The 
intended expedition never took place. 

THE company exhaufted by the expences of an 
armament, which had been rendered ufelefs by the 
venality of the court, fent théir veffels to India 
without the necefflary funds to fupply the cargoes; 
but with orders to the factors, if poffible to take 
them upon credit. The fidelity they had hitherto 
obferved in their engagements procured them 
6,750,000 livres ẹ¢. Nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary than the method that was taken to pay 
them back. | 

Josias CHILD who from being a direétor was be- 
come the tyrant of the Company, is faid, unknown 
to his colleagues, to have fent orders to India, to 
invent fome pretence or other, to defraud the 
lenders of their money. The execution: of this 
iniquitous project was intrufted to his brother John 
Child, who was governor of Bombay. This avari- 
tious, turbulent, and favage man immediately pro- 
ceeded to make feveral cliuiims upon the governor 
of Surat, fome more ridiculous than others. Thefe 
demi.ids meeting with the reception they deferved, 
he attacked all the veffels belonging to the fubjeéts 
of the crown of Delhi, and fingled out in particu- 
lar the fhips from Surat, as being the richeft. 
Fie paid no regard to veffels that failed with pafs- 
poris from that crown, and carried his infolence fo 
far as to feize a fleet laden with provifion for 
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BOD K the Mogul’s army. This terrible pillage, which 
lafted the whole year 1688, occafioned incredible 
16ffes throughout all Indoftan. 

AURENGZEBE, whọ held the reigns of the em- 
pire with a f{teady hand, did not lofe a :noment 
in revenging fo great an outrage. In the beginning 
of the year 1689, One of his lieutenants landed with 
twenty thoufand men at Bombay, an ifland of con- 
fequence on the coaft of Malabar, which a princefs 
of Portugal had brought as her dowry to Charles 
II. and whjeh that monarch had ceded to the com- 
pan in 1668. On the enemy’s approach, the fort 
of Magazan was abandoned with fuch precipita- 
tion, that money, provifions, feveral chefts of arms, 
and fourteen pieces of heavy cannon were left be- 
hind. ‘The Indian general, encouraged by this 
firft advantage, attacked the Ensglifh in the field, 
routed them, and obliged them to retire into the 
principal fortrefs, which he invefted, where he 
hoped {oon to make them furrender. 

CxHr1uep, who was as daftardly in time of 
danger as he had been daring in his piracies, 
immediately difpatched deputies to the emperor’s 
court, to fue for pardon. After many intrea- 
ties, and much fubmiffmon, the Englifh were ad- 
mitted into the emperors prefence with their 
hands tied, and their faces towards the ground. 
Aurengzebe, who was defirous of preferving a 
connection which he thought would be ufeful 
to his fubjeéts, was not inflexible. Having 
delivered himfelf in the ftile of an incenfed fo- 
vereign, who could, and ought, perhaps, to re- 

venge 
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venge himfelf, he yielded to their intreaties and fub- 
miffon. The banifhment of the author of the trou- 
bles, and an adequate compenfation for fuch of his 
fubje as had been plundered, was all the juftice 
exacte on this occafion by the fupreme will of the 
moít de potic monarch that ever exifted. On thefe 
moderat terms, the Englifh were permitted {till 
to enjoy the privileges they had obtained at diffe- 
rent times in the roads belonging to the Mogul. 

Tavus en this unhappy affair, which for fe- 
veral years interrupted the trade of the company, 
brought on an expence of between nine and ten 
millions *, occafioned the lofs of five large vefiels, 
and a greater number of fmall ones; deftroyed 
many thoufand excellent failors, and ended in the 
ruin of the credit and honour of the nation; two 
particulars, the value of which can never be efti- 
mated too highly. 

By changing their maxims and their conduét, 
the company might have flattered themfelves with 
the profpect of being extricated from the abyfs 
into which their own behaviour had plunged 
them. Thefe hopes were {foon dafhed by a re- 
volution which did not direétly concern them. 
James II. a tyrannical and fanatic prince, but 
one who underftood maritime affairs and com- 
merce better than any of his cotemporaries, was 
depofed. This event put all Europe in arms. 
The confequences of thefe bloody quarrels are 
well known. Perhaps, it is not a matter of fuch 
univerfal noto-iety, that the French privateers took 
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four thoufard two hundred Englith merchantnjen, 
valued at fix hundred feventy-five millions of 
jrvres *, and that the greateft part of the veffels 
returning from Indig were included in this fatal 
lít. 

‘THEsE depredations were fucceeded by a fpirit 
of ceconomy, whith muft naturally haftem the ruin 
of the company. ‘The French refugees had carried 
the culture of flax and hemp into Ireland and 
Scotland. For the encouragement,’ this branch 
of induftry, it was thought proper to prohibit the 
wear of Indian linens, except Muflins, and thole 
which were neceffary forthe African trade. How 
could a body already exhaufted fuftain fo unfore- 
feen, fo heavy a ftroke ? 

Tse peace which fhould have put an end to thefe 
misfortunes, filled up the meafure of them. A 
general clamour was raifed in the three kingdoms 
again{t the company, Ir was not their decline that 
railed them enemies; it only encouraged thofe 
they had already. They met with oppofition at 
their firk eflabuihment. Ever fince the year 161 <4, 
fdeveral politicians had declaimed againit the trade 
to the Eaft Indies. They afferted, that it weaken- 
ed the nayal ftrength by deflroying great numbers 
of men; and leffened the Levant and Ruffian com- 
merce, without affording an eqtivalent advantage. 
‘SS hefe clamours, though contradicted by judicious 
people, grew fo violent towards the year 1628, that 
the company, feeing themfelves expofed to the odi- 
um of the nation, applied to government. They 
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pet tioned that the nature of their commerce might 
bec amined: thatit might be prohibited, if it were 
contri: ry to the intereft of the ftate; and if favourable 
tothe thatit might be authorifed by a public de- 
claratio’.. The oppofition of the nation, which had 


been fon e time dormant, was renewed with more 


fury tha” ever, at the period we are {peaking of. 
Thofev o were lefs fevere in their {peculations, con- 
fented to a trade with India; but maintained that it 
fhould be laı pen to the whole nation. An exclu- 
five charter was, in their opinion, a manifeft en- 
croachment upon liberty. According to them, go- 
vernment was eftablifhed by the people with a view 
of advancing the general good : and it would be a 
crime againft it to facrifice public to private interefts, 
by tolerating odious monopolies. They fupported 
this ufeful and inconteftable principle, by appealing 
to a recent inftance. They urged, that during the 
rebellion, the private merchants who had got pof- 
fefion of the Afiatic feas, carried double the quan- 
tity of national goods that were formerly brought, 
and were enabled to fell commodities on their return 
at fo low a price as to fupplant the Dutch in all 
European markets. But thofe acute repub- 
licans, who were certain of their ruin, if the 
Englifh fhould continue any longer to conduét 
their affairs on tħe principles of univerfal liber- 
ty, bribed fome perfons to prevail with Crom- 
well to form a feparate company. ‘Thefe {fecret 
practices were countenanced by the Englifh mer- 
chants concerned in that trade, who hoped for 
greater advantages in future; when being “7 

only 
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only venders they might impofe what terms they 
pleafed upon the confumers. The protector, (de- 
ceived by the artful infinuations of both, rev.ewed 
the charter, but for feven years only, that he might 
alter his conduct, if he tound reafon to taink he 
had taken a wrong ftep. 

Tunis ftep did net appear improper to avery one. 
several people wereof opinion, thatthe trade.to India 
could not be carried on with advantage, without an 
exclufive privilege : but many of they maintained 
that the prefent charter was infufficient, becaufe it 
had been granted by kings who had noright to grant 
it. They recited many aéts of this kind which were 
abrogated by parliament in thereigns of Edward III. 
Henry IV. James I. and other princes. Charles II. 
indeed, obtained a verdict of this nature in the court 
of common pleas, but it was founded upon a frivo- 
lous pretence. This tribunal had the confidence 
to declare, That the prince kad authority to prevent 
bis fubjeéts from holding commerce with infidels, left 
the purity of their faith fhould be contaminated. 

Tuoucu the parties above-mentioned were 
actuated by private, and even oppofite views, they 
all united in the plan of making the trade free, or 
at leaft of procuring the reverfal of the company’s 
charter. The nation, in general, were on their 
fide: but the body that was attacked, defended 
itfelf by its partifans, the miniftry, and all the de- 
pendents of the court, who made this a common 
caufe. Each party had recourfe to libels, intrigue 
and corruption. ‘Thefe contending paffions pro- 


duced one of thofe ftorms, the violence of which 
can 
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can hardly be felt any where but in England. The 
feve. l factions, feéts and interefts maintained a 
furiou combat; in which they all mingled with- 
out di t'nétion of rank, age, pr fex. Such a {pirit 
of enthi fiafm had never been raifed by the greateft 
events, «T'o keep up the zeal of their friends, the 
company’ fferedto lend large fums on condition of 
obtaini their charter. Their adverfaries made 
offers tiM a10re confiderable to get it revoked. 

Tuz two ^ ufes of parliament, before whom 
this caufe was heard, declared in fawour of the 
private merchants. They obtained leave to carry 
on trade to India, either feparately or in concert. 
‘They entered into an afflociation, and formed a new 
company. The old one had permiffion to conti- 
nue its voyages till the cxpiration of their charter, 
which was very near at hand. Thus England had 
two Eaft India companies at the fame time autho- 
rifed by parliament, inftead of one eftablifhed by 
royal authority. 

THEsE two bodies fhewed as much Zeal for the 
deftruction of each other, as they had fhewn for 
their re{pective eftablifhment. They had both ex- 
perienced the advantages of trade ; and viewed 
each other with all the jealoufy and hatred, which 
ambition and avarice never fail toinfpire. Their 
diffentions foon broke out with confiderable vio- 
lence in Europe, as well as in India. At laft, the 
two focictics made advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion, and united their funds in 1702. From this 
period the affairs of the company were carried on 
with greater propgicty, prudence and dignity. The 

principles 
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principles of commerce, which were Cvery day Det- 
ter underltood in England, had a ecod effe on 
their admiuniftration, as far as the intcrefls o their 
monopoly could allows They made improvements 
in their former regulations, and formed n w ones 
They endeavoured to indemnify themfelvgs for the 
profits they were deprived of by a {trong ‘sompeti- 
tion, by precuring a larger fale for their coinmodi- 
ties. Their privileges were lefs violent! ‘attacked, 
fince they had received the fanctiexr of the laws, 
and obtained the protection of parliament. 

THEtR profperity was overcait by fome tranfient 
misfortunes. In 1702 the Englifh had formed a 
fettlement in the ifland of Pulocondor, which was 
dependent on Cochin-China. Their defign was to 
take a fhare in the commerce of this rich kingdom, 
which had till then been too much neglected. An 
inftance of exceffive feverity had given difguft to 
fixteen foldiers of Macaffar, who were part of the 
garrifon. Onthe 3d of March 1705, they fet fire 
in the night to the houfes belonging to the fort, and 
maffacred the Europeans as they came to extin- 
euifh it. Thirty out of forty-five loft their lives 
in this manner; the reft were mafiacred by the na- 
tives, who were exafperated at the infolence of 
thefe ftrangers. By this accident the company loft 
the money. their enterprife had coft them, together 
with the ftock of their factories and the profpeéts 
they had entertained. 

Tue misfortunes they met with at Sumatra in 
the year 1719 were not attended with the fame fatal 
confequences. This large iflarid had been fre- 

quented 
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quented by the Englifh ever fince their arrival in B a = 
Ind: but they did not fettle there till the year —— 
1688. They drove the Dutch from Bencoolen, a 
confidé ble town on the weétern coaft, built near 
a large nd commodious bay; and took pofigfion 
of it in. eu of them. The conquerors found the 
iflanders inclined to treat with them; and thefe 
difpofit' ns were at firt improved wih prudence. 
This circ fpeé behaviour did not laft long. The 
company’s a„ t3“foon abandoned thenihelves to 
that fpirit of rapine and tyranny, which the Eu~. 
ropeans uʻuaily carry with them into Afia. Clouds 
of difcontent between them and the natives of 
the country began to gather by degrees. Diftruft 
and animofity had rifen to the higheft pitch, when 
at the diftance of a few miles from the coaft, the 
foundations of a fort were difcovered. On {feeing 
this, the inhabitants ef Bencoolen took up arms, 
and were joined by the whole country. All the 
buildings belonging to the company were inftantly 
reduced to athens, the Englifh were routed, and 
obliged to embark with all the effeéts they could 
carry Off. ‘Their exile was not of long continu- 
ance. The fear of their falling again under the do- 
minion of the mercilefs Duich who had a ftrong 
force upon the frontier, occafioned them to be re- 
called. This misfortune procured them the advan- 
tage of finifhing fort Marlborough without oppofi- 
tion, where they ftill remain. 

TuHese difturbances were no feoner appeafed, 
than new ones arofe in Malabar and other coun- 
tries. As the fource of them all was in the avarice 
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and turbulent difpofition of the company’s fervants, 
they put an end to them by giving up the uniuftig- 
able pretenfions that had occafioned them. Other 
objects of the moft inmterefting nature foon tlaimed 
their, attention. 

ENGLAND and France entered into a wa iin 1744. 
The whole world became the fcene of tl}2ir opera- 
tions. In India, as well as in other places, seach na- 
tion fuftained its character. The Engli% ever ani- 
mated with the fpirit of commerce; attacked and 
ruined thas of theirenemies. "Fhe French, adhering to 
their paffion for conqueft, feized upon the principal 
fettlements belonging to their rival. The event 
fhewed which of the two nations had acted with the 
ereateit prudence. “Phat which attended only to its 
own agegrandizement, {fank into a total inactivity; 
while the other, though deprived of the center of its 
power, carried its enterprifes to a greater extent. 

A CESSATION of holtilties between the two di- 
vided nations had no jfooner taken place, than 
they engaged themfelves as auxiliaries, in the quar- 
rels of the Indian princes. Soon after they again 
took arms on their own account. Before the end 
of this war, the French were driven out of the con- 
tinent and feas of Afia. At the conclufion of the 
peace in 1763, the Engslifh company found them- 
delves in pofleifion of the power, in Arabia, in the 
Perñan Gulph, on the coafts of Malabar and Co- 
romande}, and at Bengal. 

In all thefe countries there is a difference in cli- 
mate, manners, {cil, productions, the fpirit of in- 
duitry, and the price of merchandife. Thefe par- 
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ticvJars ought to be exactly and thoroughly under- 
ftooe We will give a fhort fketch of them. Thijs 
deferip ion will be found to have a particular con- 
neétion ith the hiftory of a nation, which has ob- 
tained a emarkable influence in thofe countries, 
and dériv from thence the greateft advantages. 

ARAB A is One of the largeft peninfulas in the 
Known rid. It is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck and 
frac-Arab1 the north, by the Indian Ocean on the 
fouth, by the :lph of Perfia on the eaft, and on the 
weft by the Red Sea, which feparates ie fr6m Africa. 
It is commonly divided into three parts ; Arabia Pe- 
traea, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia Felix, which names 
denote the nature of the foil ineach of thefe countries. 

ARABIA PETRÆA is the moft weftern and the 
the fmalleft of the three. It is for the moft part un- 
cultivated, and almoft totally covered with rocks, 
In Arabia Deferta nothing is to be feen but dary 
plains, heaps of fand raifed and diffipated by the 
wind, and fleep mountains never embellifhed with 
verdure. Springs are fo rarely found there, that 
the poffefion of them is always difputed with the 
{word. Arabia Felix owes its fpecious appellation 
lef{s to its fertility, than to its vicinity to the barren 
countries that furround it. Thefe different regions, 
though expofed to great heats, enjoy a fky conftant- 
iy pure and ferene. 

ALL hiftories agree that this country was peo- 
pled at a very early period. It is thought that its 
firft inhabitants came from Syria and Chaldea. We 
cannot find at what period their form of govern- 
ment began; whether their knowledge was de- 
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rived trom India, or whether they acquired it them- 
felves. It appears that their religion was S ° eifm 
even before they were acquainted with th people 
of Upper Afia. They had conceived fublime ideas 
of the divinity at an early period: they wy rihipped 
the ftars as bodies animated by celeft l fpirits; 
their religion was neither cruel nor ab“3ird; and 
though they were liable to thofe fallieso enthufi- 
afm focommon among the fouthern . tions, they 
do not feem to have been tainte with fanaticifm 
till the time of Mohammed. The inhabitants of 
Arabia Deferta profeffed a worfhip not quite fo 
rational. Many of them worfhipped, and fome 
offered human facrifices to the fun. It is a truth 
that may be collected from the ftudy of hiftory 
and the inipection of the globe, that the religious 
fyftems in barren countries, fubjeét to inundations 
and volcanos, have ever had atinéture of cruelty, 
and have always been of a milder caft in countries 
more favoured by nature. ‘They take their cha- 
raéter from the climate where they are formed. 
Wu en Mohammed had eftablifhed a new reli- 
gion in his country, it was no difficult tafk to in- 
fufe afpirit of zeal into his followers; and this 
zeal made them conquerors. ‘T hey extended their 
dominion fram the weftern feas to thofe af China, 
and from the Canaries to the Molucca iflands. 
They alfo carried along with them the ufual arts, 
which they improved. The Arabians did not 
equally fuccéed in the fine arts; they fhewed, in- 
deed, fome genius for them, but had not the leatt 


‘dea of that tafte with which nature fome time af- 
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ter infpired the people who have besome their B 0,0 * 
difciy les. Seesen 
PER IAPs genius, which is the offspring of a cre- 
ative im gination, flourifhes in hot countries, which 
abound vith a variety of produétions, grand fcenes, 
and furp izing events that excite enthufiafm : 
while tafte “which felects and reaps the produce of 
the fields chat genius has fown, feems rather to be- 
long to p le of a fedate, mild, and moderate dif- 
pofition, wh live under the influence of a tempe- 
rate fky. Perhaps too this fame tafte, which is 
the effect of reafon refined and matured by time, 
requires a certain ftability in the government, unit- 
ed with a certain freedom of thinking, a gradual im- 
provement of knowledge, which affording a greater 
{cope to genius, enables it to difcern more exactly 
the relation one objeét has to another, and to 
combine with happier art thofe mixed fenfations 
which give the higheft entertainment to men of 
elegant minds. Accordingly the Arabians, who 
were almoft conftantly forced into regions difturbed 
with war and fanaticifm, never enjoyed that tem- 
perature of government and climate which gives 
birth to tafte. But they introduced into the coun- 
tries they conquered fciences which they had pil- 
laged, as it were, in the courfe of their ravages, 
and all the arts effential to the profperity of nations. 
No nation at that time underftood commerce 
fo well, or carried it to a greater extent. They at- 
tended to it even in the courfe of their conquefts. 
Their merchants, manufactures, and ftaples,. ex- 
tended from Spaim to Tonquin; and other people 
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at leai thoie in the weftern part of the world, were 
indebted to them for arts and fciences, and al ar- 
ticles conducive to the convenience, the preg erva- 
tion, and the pleatures of lite. 

WHEN the power of the Caliphs began to decline, 
the Arabians, after the example of fever: 1 nations 
they had fubdued, threw off the yoke of the e princes, 
and the country re-affumed by degrees it ancient 
form of government, as well as its primit.ve man- 
ners. At this æra, the nation being,as. >Srmerly, di- 
vided into tribes, under the conduct of different 
chiefs, returned to their original character, ffom 
which fanaticifm and ambition had made them depart. 

Tue ftature of the Arabians is low, their bodies 
lean, and their voice flender ; but they have robuit 
conftitutions, brown hair, a fwarthy complexion, 
black fparkling eyes, an ingenuous countenance, 
but feldom agreeable: ‘This contrafted mixture of 
features and qualities, which feem incompatible, 
appear to have been united in this race of men, to 
conftitute a fingular nation, whofe figure and cha- 
racter partake ftrongly of that of the Turks, Afri- 
cans, and Perfians, by wham they are furrounded. 
Grave and ferious, they confider their long beards 
as marks of dignity ; they fpeak little, ufe no gef- 
ture, make no pavfes, nor interrupt one another in 
their converfation. They pique themfelves on ob- 
ferving the ftricteit probizy towards each other, 
which is the effeét of that felf-love, and that fpirit 
of patriotifm, which, united together, make any 
nation, clan or fociety, efteem and prefer them- 
feives tothe reft of the world The more care- 
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fully they preferve their phlegmatic character, fo 20 OK 
muca the more formidable is their refentment ——~— 


when nce it is raifed. Fhefe peopie have abilis 
ties, ard even a genius for the fciences ; yet they 


cultivate them but little, either from want of affift-: 


ance, or hecaufe they have no occafion for tHem ; 
chufing r ther, no doubt, to ffer natural evils, 
than the nconvenience of labour. The Arabians, at 
this time of day, afford no monument of genius, no 
productions of induftry, which intitle them to hold 
any rank in the hiftory of the human mind. | 
Tueir ruling paffion is jealoufy ; that torment 
of impetuous, weak, and indolent minds. It might 
naturally be afked, whether this diftruft was owing 
to the high or low opinion they entertained of 
themfelves? It is faid to be from the Arabians 
that feveral nations of Afia, Africa, and even Eu- 
rope itfelf, have borrowed thofe defpicable pre- 
cautions: this odious paffion prefcribes againft a 
fex, which ought to be the guardian, not the flave 
of our pleafures. As foon as a daughter is born, 
they unite by a kind of future thofe parts which 
nature has feparated, leaving juft fpace enough 
for the natural difcharges. As the child grows, 
the parts by degrees adhere fo-clofely, that when 
they become marriageable they are obliged to be 
feparated by an ineifion. Sometimes it is thought 
fuficient to make ufe of a ring. ‘The married 
women, as well as the unmarried, are fubjeéted to 
this outrage on the virtue of the fex; with this 
difference only, that the ring worn by the young 
women cannot be taken off, whereas that of the 
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BOOK married women has a kind of padlock, of which 
the hufband keeps the key. This cuftom, which 
is known in all parts of Arabia, is almoft usiver- 
fally adopted in that part that bears the nme of 
Petrza. — 

SctH are the manners of the nation in general. 
The different mole of living among wt e people 
who compofe it, muft neceflarily have in roduced 
{ome peculiarities of charac¢ter that are worth ob- 
ferving. 

"THE number of Arabians who inhabit the de- 
{fert may amotint to two millions. ‘They are dif- 
tributed into feveral clans, fome of which are more 
populous and confiderable than others, but all in- 
dependent of each other. Their government is 
fimple : an hereditary chief, affifted by a few old 
men, determincs all debates, and punifhes the of- 
fenders. Jf he is hofpitable, humane, and juft, 
they adore him; if haughty, cruel, and avaricious, 
they affaffinate him, and appoint a fucceffor out of 
his own family. 

THESE people encamp at all feafons of the year. 
They have no fettied abode, and fix at different 
places where they can be fupplied with wé&ter, 
fruits, and pafture. They find an infinite charm 
in this wandering life, and confider the fedentary 
Arabs in the light of flaves. I-hey live upon the 
milk and flefh of their herds. Their habits, tents, 
cordage, and the carpets they fleep upon, are all 
made of the wool of their fheep, and the hair of 
their goats and camels. This is the employment 
of the women in each family; awd there is nota 
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fingle artift in the whole defert. W bat they con- 
fun: in tobacco, coffee, rice, and dates, is pur- 
chafe, with the butter they carry to the frontiers, 
and by. the money arifing from the annual fale of 
twenty „thoufand camels, at leaft, at forty-eight 
livres,* head. Thefe animals, fo ufeful in the 
eaft, wer- formerly carried to Syria. Moft of them 
are noy. fent to Perfia, the perpetual wars there 
having ccafioned an extraordinary demand for 
them, and `iminifhed their fpecies. 

THEsE articles not being fufficient to fupply the 
Arabs with what they wanted, they have contrived 
to raife a contribution on the caravans, which fu- 
perftition leads to travel through their fandy re- 
gions. The moft numerous of thefe, which goes 
from Damar to Mecca, procures a fafe paflage by 
the payment of a hundred purfes, or a hundred 
and fifty thoufand livres +, to which the Grand 
Signior is fubjected, and which, by ancient agree- 
ment, is diftributed among all the hords. ‘The 
other caravans make fimilar terms with the hords, 
through whofe territories they are obliged to pafs. 

INDEPENDENT of this expedient, the Arabs in- 
habiting the moft northern part of the defert have 
had recourfe to plunder. Thefe people, fo hu- 
mane, faithful, and difinterefted towards each 
other, are favage and rapacious in their tranfactions 
with foreigners. While they preferve in their 
tents the character of beneficent and generous 
hofts, they commit continual depredations in the 
towns and villages of their neighbourhood. They 
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are good fathers, good hufbands, and good mafters ; 
bur all are enemies who cdo not bclong to their 
family. They frequently carry their incurfions to a 
grcat diftance; and Syria, Mefopotamia, and F erfia, 
are not uncommonly the fcenes of their deprecations. 

THE Arabs, who devote themfelves to plunder, 
form a fort of fociety with the camels, to ‘carry on 
trade or war, where the man is to have all “he pro- 
fit, and the animal the principal fatigue. s thefe 
two beings are to live together, they 4re brought 
Up with a wew to each other. The Arab trains 
his camel from its birth, to all the exercifes afd 
hardfhips it 1s to undergo during the whole courfe 
of its lite. Hie accuftomis it to travel far, and cat 
little. ‘The animal is early inured to pals its days 
without drinking, and its nights without fleep. Hic 
teaches it to draw up its legs under its belly, while 
it fufiers itielf to be laden with burthens, that are 
anfenfibly increafed as its ftrength is improved by 
age and by the habit of bearing fatigue. Inthis fin- 
gular plan of education, which princes fometimics 
adopt the more eafily to tame their fubjects, in pro- 
portion as the labour of the animal is doubled, its 
tubfiftence ts diminifhed. The Arabians qualify the 
camels fur expedition, by matches, in which the 
horie runs againit him. “The camel, lefs active and 
nimble, tires out his rivalin a lene courfe. When 
the matter and the camel are ready and equipped 
for plunder, they fet out together, traverfe the 
landy deferts, and lie in ambufh upon the con- 
fincs to rob the merchant or traveller. ‘The man 
ruvages, mafiacrcs, and icizes the prey: and the 

camel 
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camel carries the booty. If thefe adyenturers areo B COX 
purfued, they make a precipitate retreat. The wy 
maft robber mounts his favourite camel, drives 
the w#ole troop before him, travels three hundred 
league’ in eight days without unloading his ca- 
mels, o - allowing them more than an hour each 
day forr. , oracake of dough fr their fubfiftence, 
They f metimes remain the whole time without 
drinkin unlefs they happen to fee a fpring ata 
little difta . e from the road, when they redouble 
their pace, run to the water with eagernefs, which 
makes them take at one draught, as much as is 
fufficient to quench their prefent thirft, and ferve 
them to the end of their journey. Such is the ani- 
mal {o often celebrated in the Bible, the Coran, and 
the eaftern romances. 

‘Tut Arabs, who live in diftriéts that afford fome 
Qender pafture, and where the foil is proper for 
barley, breed the fineft horfes in the world. Thefe 
horfes are fent into all parts to improve and multi- 
ply the breed of thefe animals, which are every 
where inferior in fwiftnefs, beauty, and fagacity, 
to thofe of Arabia. Their owners live with them 
as with domefticks, on whofe fervice and affection 
they can rely: and it happens with them as with 
all other wandering people, thofe, in particular, 
who treat animads with kindnefs, that both the 
men and the animals partake, in fome meafure, of 
each other’s manners and difpofition. Thefe 
Arabs are imple, mild and docile: and the dif- 
ferent religions that have prevailed in thefe coun- 
tries, and the feveral governments of which they 

| have 
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have been tht fubjects or tributaries, have pro- 
duced very little alteration in the character they 
derive from climate or from habit. 

THe Arabs fettled near the Indian and the Red 
Sea, and thofe who inhabit Arabia Felix, wee for- 
merly a mild people, fond of liberty, and ¢onfent 
with a {tate of independence, without drea ning of 
conqueft. They were too much prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the beauty of their fky, and of the 2-01] that. 
fupplied their wants almoft without q@yfrure, to be 
tempted to extend their dominion over different 
countries lying in another climate. Mohammed 
changed their ideas: but they retain no traces of the 
impreffions he communicated to them. They pafs 
their time in fmoaking, taking coffee, opium, and 
fherbet. Thefe gratifications are preceded or follow- 
ed by exquifite perfumes that are burnt before them, 
the fmoke of which they receive in their clothes, 
which are flightly fprinkled with rofe water. 

BEFORE the Portuguefe had interrupted the na- 
vigation of the Red Sea, the Arabs had more ac- 
tivity. They were the factors of all the trade that 
pafied through the channel. Aden, which is fitu- 
ated at the moft fouthern extremity of Arabia upon 
the Indian ocean, was the mart tn thefe parts. 
The fituation of its harbour, which opened an eafy 
communication with Egypt, EtHiopia, India, and 
Perfia, had rendered it, for many ages, one of the 
moít flourifhing factories in Afia. Fifteen years 
after it had repulfed the great Albuquerque, who 
attempted to demolifh it in 1513, it fubmitted to 
the Turks, who did not long remain matters of it, 
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‘The king of Yemen, who pofieffed the only di- 
ftrı% in Arabia that merits the title of happy, 
drov them from thence, and removed the trade to 
Mochi-, a place in his doménions, which till then 
was onfy a village. 

‘Taisttrade was at firft inconfiderable; confifting 
principyily in myrrh, incenfe, aloes, balm of Mecca, 
{lome a?omatics and medicinaldrugs. Thefe articles, 
the exporwation of which is continually retarded by 
exorbitant inrpotts, and does not exceed at prefent 
7 ©0,000 livres*, were at that time more in repute 
than they have been fince: but muft have been al- 
ways of little confequence. Soon after a great 
change enfued from the introduction of coffee. 

‘Tue coffee-tree is originally a native of upper 
Ethiopia, where it has been known time immemo- 
rial, and is {till cultivated with fuccefs. M. La- 
grenée de Mezieres, one of the moft intelligent 
agents that France ever had in the India fervice, 
had {fome of the fruit in his poffeffion, and has 
made trialof it. Hie found it to be larger, rather 
longer, not fo green, and almoft as fragrant as 
that which was firft gathered in Arabia towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century. 

Ir is commonly believed, that a Mollach, named 
Chadely, was the firt among the Arabs who 


made ule of Coffee, to relieve himfelf from acon- . 


tinual drowzinefs which hindered him from attend- 
ing punctually to his nightly devotions. His 
dervifes did the fame: and their example was 


followed by the lawyers. It was foon found out, 
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that this liquor purified the blood by a gentle agi- 
tation, diffipated the crudities of the tomach and 
raifed the fpirits : and it was adopted even by thofe 
who had no occation to keep themfelves awake. It 
paffed from the borders of the Red Sea to Medina 
and Mecca, and was introduced by the »ilgrims 
into all the Mohammedan countries. . 

In thefe countries where there is lefs f.eedom 
of manners than in ours, where the jealeufy of the 
men and the clofe confinement of the women make 
fociety lefs dively, it was thought proper toencourage 
public coffee-houfes. Thofe in Perfia foon became 
infamous, where young Georgian women, dreffed 
like courtezans, acted obfcene plays, and profti- 
tuted themfelves for hire. When thefe offenfive ir- 
recularities were fuppreffed by order of the court, 
thefe houfes became places of genteel refort for 
the indolent, and of relaxation for the bufy part of 
the world. ‘The politicians entertained themfelves 
with news, the poets recited their verfes, and the 
Mollachs delivered their fermons, which were 
ufually rewarded with fome charitable donations. 

AFFAIRS were not in the fame peaceable ftate at 
Conftantinople. The coffee-houfes were no fooner 
opened than they were frequented toexcefs. Peo- 
ple fpent their whole time in them. ‘The grand 
Mufti, concerned to fee the Mofques abandoned, 
pronounced that the infufion of this plant was in- 
cluded in that law of Mohammed, which forbids 
the ufe of ftrong liquors. Government, which 
frequently aids the fuperftition of which itis fome- 
times the dupe, gave immediate orders that the 

houfes 
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houfes which had given fuch offence fo the priefts P 09° = 
fhowld be fhut up; and enjoined the officers of po- e~~ 
lice té put a ftop to the ufe of this liquor in private 
families. The ftrong inclination they had for it {till 
prevailed over all thefe fevere regulations. Coffee 
contiaucd to be drunk, and the places where it was 
to be hasi, foon grew more numerous than ever. 

In tk’ middle of the laft century, Kuproli, the 
Grand Vivir, went in difguife to the principal 
coffee-houfes żin Conftantinople. He there found 
a number of mal-contents, who, thinking the af- 
fairs of government were in reality the concern of 
every private perfon, fpoke of them with warmth, 
and arraigned with great boldnefs the conduét of 
the generals and minifters. He then vifited the 
taverns, where wine was fold. They were full of 
plain people, chiefly foldiers, who, accuftomed to 
confider the interefts of the ftate as thofe of the 
prince, for whom they entertained a filent venera- 
tion, fung lively fongs, talked of their amours, 
and warlike exploits. ‘Thefe laft focieties, which 
are attended with no inconveniences, he thought 
ought to be to.erated: but the firft he confidered 
as dangerous in an arbitrary ftate. He therefore 
fupprefied them, and no attempts have fince been 
made to revive them. ‘This regulation, which 
was confined to the capital of the empire, has not 
difcouraged the ufe of coffee, and has, perhaps, 
increafed the confumption of it. It is publicly 
offered to fale in all the ftreets and markets ready 
made, and is drunk in every family at leaft twice 
a-day. In fome it is always ready, it being the 
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BO EX cuftom to offer it to all vifitors, and reckoned 


Lt. 


eV—— equally unpolite not to offer it, or to refufe it 


' Ar the fame time that coffee-houfes in Coaftan- 
tinople were fhut, they were opened in London. 
This novelty was introduced there in 1652 by a 
merchant of the name of Edward, who,returned 
from the Levant. The Englifh grew fond of it; 
and it has fince been introduced among ali.the na- 
tions of Europe, but is drank with magr® modera- 
tion than in thofe climates where religion prohi- 
bits the ufe of wine. 

THe tree that produces the coffee grows in the 
territory of Betelfagui, a town belonging to Yemen, 
fituated upon a dry fand at the diftance of ten 
leagues from the Red Sea. It is cultivated in a dif- 
trict fifty leagues long, and fifteen or twenty broad: 
the fruit is not every where in equal perfection. 
That which grows upon high ground is fimaller, 
greener, weighs heavier, and is generally preferred. 

Ir is computed that Arabia contains twelve mil- 
lions of inhabitants, among whom, in general, 
coffee conftitutes a favourite article in their enter- 
tainments. None but the rich citizens have the 
pleafure of tafting the berry itfelf. The generality 
are obliged to content themfelves, with the fhell 
and the hufk of this valuable production. ‘Thefe 
remains, fo much defpifed, make a liquor of a 
pretty clear colour, which has the tafte of coffee 
without its bitternefs and ftrength. Thefe articles 
may be had at a low price at Betelfagui, which is 
the general market for them, Here likewife is 
fold all the coffee which comes g'ut of the country 

by 
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by land. The reft is carried to Moclfa, which is P 9, 5 
thirsy-five leagues diftant, or to the nearer ports of ~~ 
Lohizor Hodeida, from whence it is tranfported in 
{mall veffels to Jodda The Egyptians fetch it 
from the laft mentioned place, and all other nations 
from the former. 

Tuer quantity of coffee exported may beeftimated 
at twelve millions five hundred and fifty thoufand 
weight. fhe European companies take off a million 
and a half; the Perfians three millions andahalf; the 
fleet from Suez fix millions anda half; Indoftan,the 
Maldives, and the Arabian colonies on the coaft of 
Africa, fifty thoufand ; and the Caravans a million. 

As the coffee which is bought up by the Cara- 
wans and the Europeans, is the beft that can be pro- 
cured, it cofts from fixteen to feventeen fols* a 
pound. The Perfians, who content themfelves 
with that of an inferior quality, pay no more than 
twelve or thirteen {ols | a pound. The Egyptians 
purchafe it at the rate of fifteen or fixteen {; their 
cargoes being compofed partly of good and partly of 
bad coffee. If we eftimate coffee at fourteen fols || a 
pound, which is the mean price, the profits accru- 
ing to Arabia from its annual exportation will 
amount to 8,785,000 livres §. “This money does» 
not go into their coffers; but it enables them to 
purchafe the commbdities brought from the foreign 
markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 

Mocna receives from Abyffinia, fheep, ele- 
phants teeth, mufk, and flaves. It is fupplied 
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from the eaftern coaft of Africa with gold, flaves 
amber, and ivory; from the Perfian Gulph with 
dates, tobacco, and corn; from Surat with vaft 
quantity of coarfe, and a few fine linens; from 
Bombay and Pondicherry with iron, lead, copper, 
which are carried thither from Europe ; fron) Ma- 
labar with rice, ginger, pepper, Indian faffron, with 
coire, cardamom, and alHfo with planks; from the 
Maldives with gum benzoin, aloes-wood, and pep- 
per, which thefe iflands take in exchange ; from 
Coromandel, with four or five hundred bales of 
cottons, chiefly blue. The greateft part of thefe 
commodities, which may fetch fix millions *, are 
confumed in the interior part of the country. The 
reft, particularly the cottons, are difpofed of in 
Aby fiinia, Socotora,and the eaftern coaft of Africa. 
None of the branches of bufinefs which are ma- 
naged at Mocha, as well as throughout all the coun- 
try of Yemen, or even at Sanaa, the capital, are inthe 
hands of thenatives. The extortions with which they 
are perpetually threatened by the government, deter 
them from interfering in them. AH the warehoufes, 
are occupied by the Banians of Surat or Guzarat, 
who make a point of returning totheir own country 


-as foon as they have made their fortunes. They then 


refion their fettlements to merchants of their own na- 
tion, who retire in theif turn, arid are fueceeded by 
others. 

Tue European companies, who enjoy the ex- 
clufive privilege of trading beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, formerly maintained agents at Mocha. 
Notwithilandine it was ftipulated by a folemn ca- 
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pitulation, that the’ impofts demanded fhould be 
rated at two and a quarter per cent. They were fyb- 
ject td frequent extortions: the governor of the place 
infifting on their making himi prefents, which ena- 
bled him to purchafe the favour of the courtiers, or 
evencof-the prince himfelf. However, the profits 
they obtained by the fale of European goods, par- 
ticularly cloths, made them to fubmit to thefe re- 
peated humiliations. When thefe feveral articles 
were furnifhed by Grand Cairo, it was then immpof- 
fible to withftand the competition,. and the fixed 
fettlements were therefore given up: 

Tue trade was carried on by fhips, that fail- 
ed from Europe with tron, lead, copper, and 
filver, fufficient to pay for the coffee they in- 
tended to buy. ‘The fupercargoes, who had the 
care of thefe tranfactions, fettled the accounts 
every time they returned. Thefe voyages, which 
at firft were pretty numerous and advantageous, 
have been fucceffively laid afide. The plantations 
of coffee, made by the European nations in their 
colonies, have equally leffened the confumption 
and the price of that which comes from Ara- 
bia. In procefs of time, thefe voyages did not 
yield a fufficient profit to anfwer the high charges 
of undertaking them on purpofe. “The compa- 
nies of England and France then refolved, one 
of them to fend fhips from Bombay, and the 
other from Pondicherry to Mocha, with the mer- 
chandife of Europe and India. They even fre- 
guently had recourfe to a method that was lefs 
expcnfive. The Englifh and French who traffic 
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BOOK from India to India, vift the Red Sea every 


year. ‘Though they difpofe of their merchandife 
there to good advantage, they can never take in car- 
goes from thence for their return. They carry, for a 
moderate freight, the coffee belonging to the compa- 
nies who lade the veffels with it, which they difpatch 
from Malabar and Coromandel to Europe. ‘The 
Dutch company, who prohibit their fervants from 
fitting out fhips, and who fend no vefiels themfelves 
to the Gulph of Arabia, are deprived of the fhare 
they might take in this branch of commerce. ‘They 
have alfo given up a much more lucrative branch, 
that of Jodda. 

Joppa is a port fituated near the middle of the 
Gulph of Arabia, twenty leagues from Mecca. 
The government there is of a mixed kind: the 
Grand Signior and the Xeriff of Mecca fhare the au- 
thority and the revenue of the cuftoms between 
them. ‘Thefe impofts are levied upon the Europe- 
ans at the rate of eight per cent. and upon other 
nations at thirteen. They are always paid in mer- 
chandife, which the managers oblige the merchants 
of the country to buy at avery dear rate. The 
Turks, who have been driven from Aden, Motha, 
and every part of the Yemen, would long ago have 
been expelled from Jodda, if there had not been 
room to apprehend that they mfght revenge them- 
felves in fuch a manner as to put an end to their 
pilgrimages and commerce. 

Surat fends three fhips every year to Jodda, 
which are laden with linens of all colours, fhawls, 
cotton and filk ftuffs, frequently ornamented with 

gold 
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gold and filver flowers. The fale of thefe goods 
preduces 10,000,000 of livres*. Two, and 
more frequently three veffels belonging to the 
Englih, fail from Bengal for the fame deftina- 
tion. They are fitted out by the free merchants 
of that nation. Formerly their company had 
concerns there; at prefent thefe merchants have 
mo affociates but the Armenians. Thefe united 
cargoes may be eftimated at 7,200,000 livres +. 
They confift of rice, ginger, faffron, fugar, a 
few filks, and a confiderable quantity of linens 
which are for the moft part ordinary. ‘Thefe 
veficls, which may enter the Red Sea from the 
beginning of December till the end of may, find 
the fleet of Suez at Jodda. 

Tsis fleet commonly confifts of fourteen or 
fifteen veffels laden with corn, rice and pulfe, 
for the ufe of Arabia ‘They carry out for Afia, 
Venetian glafs, coral, and yellow-amber, of which 
the Indians make necklaces and bracelets. They 
arrive in Oétober, and return together in Fe- 
bruary, with 6,590,000 weight of coffee, and 
with linens or ftuffs to the value of 7,000,000 
of livres. “Though they have only two hun- 
dred leagues tQ return to their port, they employ 
two months in the voyage; being retarded by 
the north wind, ‘which blows continually in this 
fea. Their ignorance is fuch, that though they 
are accuftomed to caft anchor every night, they 
think themfelves fortunate when they lofe only 
one fhip in fix. If to thefe loffe_s we add the 
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great expence of equipment, the exceMve impofts 


demanded ac Suez, and the unavoidable extortions 
of 4 government that oppreffes all induftry, we fhall 
be convinced that, in the prefent fituation of things, 
the correfpondence between Europe and India by 
this channel is impracticable. 

Ter merchandi? brought from Surat and Ben- 
gal, which the Egvptian fleet does not take off, 
Is partly confumed in the country, and bought 
in great quantities by the caravans, which come 
every year toe-Mecca. 

Tue Arabs had ever entertained an affection 
for this city. ‘They fuppofed it to have been the 
refidence of Abraham, and they flocked from all 
parts to a temple, of which they believed he was 
the founder. Mohammed, who was a man of 
too much underitanding to attempt to abolifh a 
devotion fo generally eftablifhed, contented him- 
{elf with. rectifying the objeét of it. He banifhed 
the idols from this revered place, and dedicated 
it to the unity of God. Mohammed was not 
the meffenger of heaven; but he was an acute 
politician, and a great conqueror. ‘To promote 
the concourfe of ftrangers to a city which he în- 
tended to make the capital of his empire, he 
commanded that all who embraced his law fhould 
once in their lives undertake a pilgrimage thither, 
on pain of dying reprobates. ‘This precept was 
accompanjed with another, which makes it evi- 
dent, that he was not guided by fuperftition 
alone. Ele ordered thar every pilgrim, of what- 
ever country he was, fhould purchafe five pieces 
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of cotton, and get them confecrated, and made? B O O K 


III. 


into handkerchiefs for himfelf, and all the perfiong ~ 


belonging to his family who were prevented by 
reafonable impediments from undertaking this ho- 
ly expedition. 

Tuis policy might naturally be expeéted ta 
make Arabia the center of a prodigious trade, when 
the number of pilgrims fhould amount to fevera] 
millions. ‘This zeal is fo much abated, efpecially 
on the coait of Africa, in Indoftan and Perfia, in 
proportion to the refpective diftances of thofe pla- 
ces from Mecca, that the number is reduced to a 
hundred and fifty thoufand ; the majority of whom 
are Turks. They carry away with them feven 
hundred and fifty thoufand pieces of linens; each 
ten ells in length, exclufive of thofe which many 
of them buy for fale. ‘They are encouraged in 
thefe mercantile fchemes by the advantages they 
have in croffing the deferts, and in not being ex- 
pofed to thofe oppreffive tolls which are fo deftruc- 
tive in the fea-ports of Suez and Bafflora. The 
money received from thefe pilgrims and from the 
fleet, and by the Arabs from the fale of coffee, ig 
expended in India. ‘The vefiels from Surat, Ma- 
labar, Coromandel, and Bengal, annually carry 
away 14,400,000 livres *, and about the eighth 
part of this fume in merchandife. ‘When thefe 
riches are divided among the trading nations of 
Europe, the Englifh have contrived to appropriate 
to themfelves ne moft confiderable {hare of them, 
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They have acquired the fame tuperiority in Per- 


fia. 


THe Englifh naticen had fcarce been admitted 
into the empire of the Sophis, when, as we have 
“bferved, the Dutch rcforted there in great nuni- 
bers. The trade af thefe republicans was at frft 
eftablifhed on a very difadvantageous footing ; but 
being, by the civil wars of England, foon delivered 
from a rival whofe various privileges were not to 
be overbalanced even by the greateft ceconomy, 
they were in a fhort time without competitors, and 
confequently acquired an authority to fet what price 
they thought proper on the commodities they 
bought or fold. The conneétions of the Perfians 
with the Dutch were formed on this deftruétive 
fyftem ; when the return of the Englifh, who were 
foon after followed by the French, gave a new 
turn to affairs, and put them upon a more equita- 
ble footing. 

Ar the time when the three nations exerted 
their utmoft efforts to gain the fuperiority, and 
thefe efforts turned to the advantage of the empire, 
they were haraffid with a thoufand oppreffions, 
fome more unjuft and odious than others. ‘The 
throne was continually filled with tyrannical or 
weak princes, whofe cruelty and injuftice weaken- 
ed the correfpondence of their fubjeéts with other 
nations. One of thefe tyrants was fo favage, that 
a great man of his court ufed to fay, That whenever 
be came out of the king’s clofet, he clapped both his 
bands to his head to feel whether it was fiill upon his 


Jeoulders. When the fucceffor of this tyrant was 
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sis 


told that the fineft provinces in the empire were BOOK 


anvaced by the Turks, he anfwered cooily, That 
the.r progress gave him very little difturbance, provided 
they ould leave him the city of Ijpakan. The fon of 
the iatter was fo meanly enflaved to the mof fri- 
volous obfervances of his religion, that he wae {tiled 
by way of derifion, Hiuffein thi monk, or priet: a 
choracter lefs odious, perhaps, in a prince, but 
much more dangerous to his people, than that of 
impiety, or defiance of the gods. Under thefe 
deitpicable fovereigns, mercantile affairs declined 
every day more and more at Gombroon. The 
Afghans deftroyed them entirely. 

TaHese are people of . andahar, a mountainous 
country, lying north of India. They have fome- 
times been fubject to the Moguls, fometimes ta 
the Perfians, bur more frequently independent. 
‘Lbofe that do not refide in the capital live in tents, 
after the manner of the Tartars. ‘They are of low 
{ftature and ill made; but are ft:onge, robuft, fkil- 
Jed in the ufe of the bow, and in horfemanfhip, 
and inured to fatigue. Their manner of fighting 
is fingular; a chofen band of foldiers, divided in- 
to two parties, fall upon the enemy without any 
order, only endeayouring to open the way for the 
army that follows them. As foon as the battle is 
begun, they fall back upon the flanks and towards 
the rear-guard, where their bufinefs is to prevent 
any perion from giving way. If any foldier at- 
wempts to fly, they attack him with their fabres, 
and compel him to return to his poft. | 
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BO OKe Asour the beginning of this century, this fierce 

~m people left their mountains, invaded Perfia, carried 
dtvaftation every where, and at length fubdued it, 
after a bloody conteft of twenty years. Fanati- 
cifm Aill perpetuates the memory of the horrid 
outrages which they committed in the courfe of 
their conqueft. An infatiaple zeal for the Turkifh 
fuperftition, and an unconquerable avcrfion for 
the {ct of Ali, prompted them to maffacre thou- 
fands of Perfians in cold blocd. In the mean 
time, the provinces they had not entered, were 
raveged by the Kuffians, Turks, and ‘lartars, 
Thamas Kouli-Khan drove thefe robbers out of 
this country, but fhewed himfelf ftill more barba- 
rous than they were. His violent death gave rife 
to new calamities. Anarchy aggravates the cruel- 
ties of tyranny. One of the fineft empires in the 
world is become an extenfive {cene of defolation, 
and a lafting and fhameful monument of that de- 
ftructive inftinét that animates uncivilized people, 
and is at the fame time an inevitable confequence 
of the evils of defpotic government. 

Durinc this general confufion, the Englifh 
fales in Perfia confifted of no more than a un- 
dred bales of woollen manufactures, two hundred 
thoufand weight of iron, and the fame quantity 
of icad. Thefe articles, taken together, brought 
them no more than from twelve to thirteen hun- 
dred thoufand livres * paid in money. This lan- 
guid ftate of trade dutermiLed the com,any to 
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follow the example of their rivals, and to feek 
thofe advantages at Baffora, which they could not 
obtain at Gombroon. 

Bassora is a large city, built by the Arabs 
in the height of their profperity, fifteen leagues 
below the place where the Tigris and Euphrates 
meet, and at the fame diftance «rom the Perfian 
Gulph, into which thefe rivers empty themfelves. 
its inhabitants are computed at fifty thoufand ; 
confifting of Arabs, fifteen hundred Armenians; 
and a {mall number of families of different nations 
whom the hope of gain has attraéted. Its terri- 
tory abounds in rice, fruits, pulfe, cotton, and par- 
ticularly in dates. 

. THE port of Baffora, as thofe who firft efta- 
blifhed it forefaw, became a famous mart. The 
merchandife of Europe was brought thither, by the 
Euphrates, and that of India by fea. The tyran- 
ny of the Portuguefe intercepted this communica- 
tion. It wculd have been opened again when 
their power declined, had not this unhappy coun- 
try continually been the fcene of the difputes be- 
tween the Arabs, the Perfians, and the Turks. 
Ii his? lat power being in quiet poffeffion of this 
harbour, have availed themfelves of the troubles 
of their neighbours to renew the trade. The mer- 
cantile bufinefs, which was before tranfacted at 
Gombroon, is at prefent centered at Baffora, which 
has recovered its credit and importance. 

Tris change has not been effected without 
difficulty. At frt the people of the country 
would not permig the traders to come out of the 
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river. They foreiaw, that if thefe foreigners were 
permitted to fettle in the city, they would not be fo 


‘much under their direction, and might lay up in 


their magazines {uche of their commodities as they 
could not fell during one moonfoon, with a view of 
difpofing of them with greater advantage. at an- 
other time: To this maxim, which was the refult 
of an ill-judged avarice, were added others arifing 
from fuperititious notions. It was deemed a vio- 
lation of the refpect due to religion to permit in- 
fidels to inhabit a city, confecrated by the blood of 
fo many martyrs and faints of the Mohammedan 
perfuafion ; a prejudice that feemed to have fome 
weight with the government; but thefe fcruples 
were toon overcome. Pecuniary confiderations 
were oitered by the nations, and they were allowed 
to eftablifh factories, and even to difplay their 
reipective flags there. 

REvoLUTIONS are fo frequent in Afa, that 
trade cannot poffibly be carried on in the fame 
continued track as it 1s in Europe. ‘Thefe events, 
joined to the little communication between the 
different ftates, either by land or by fea, muft 
naturally occafion great variations in the quan- 
tity and value of commodities. , Baffora, on ac- 
count of its great diftance from the center of 
trade, is more expofed to this inconvenience than 
any other place. However, upon an average, 
we need not be under any apprehenfion of de- 
parting much from the ftricteft truth, when we 
venture to eftimate the merchandife annually 
brought there by way of the sulph, at twelve 
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millions*. Of this the Enelifh furnim four mil- 
lions ~~, the Dutch two, the Moors, Banians, 
Armenians and Arabs, furnifh the remainder. 

Tue cargoes of thefe nations confift of rice, fu- 
gar, plain, ftriped and flowered muflins from Ben- 
gal, fpices from Ceylon and the Molucca iflands 5 
coarfe, white, and blue cottons from.Caromandel ; 
cardamum, pepper, fanders-wood, from Malabar ; 
gold and filver ftuffs, turbans, fhawls, indigo, from 
Surat; pearls from Baharen, and coffee from Mo- 
cha; iron, lead, and woollen-cloth from Europe? 
Other articles of lefs confequence are imported from 
different places. Some of thefe cOmmodities are 
fhipped on board fmall Arabian veflels, but the 
greater part is brought by European fhips, which 
have the advantage of a confiderable freight. 

Tuts merchandife is fold for ready money ; and 
paffes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians. ‘The Banians are employed in chang- 
ing the coin current at Baffora, for that which is 
of higher value in India. 

Tue different commodities colleéted at Baffora 
are diftributed into three channels. One half of 
them goes to Perfia, whither they are conveyed 
by the caravans; there being no navigable river in 
the whole empire. The chief confumption is in 
the northren provinces, which have not been fo 
much ravaged as thofe inthe fouth. Both of them 
formerly made their payments in precious {ftones, 
which were become common by the plunder of 
India. They had afterwards recourfe to copper 
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utenfils, which had been exceedingly multiplicd 


from the great abundance of copper mines. At laft 
they gave gold and filver in exchange, which had 
been concealed during a long fcene of tyranny, and 
are continually dug out cf ihe bowels of the earth. 
If they do not allow time for the trees that produce 
gum, and have been cut to make frefh fhoots; if 
they neglect to multiply the breed of the goats 
which afford fuch fine woo!; and if the filks, which 
are hardly fufficient to fupply the few manufactures 
remainingsin Perfia, continue to be fo fearce: m-a 
word, if this empire does not rife again from its 
afhes, the mines will be exhaufted, and this fource 
of commerce muft be given up. 

THe fecond channelisa more fure one, by the way 
of Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate towns, 
whofe merchants come to buy their goods at Baffora. 
Coffee, linen, fpices, and other merchandife that 
pafs this way, are taken in exchange for golds, 
French woollen-cloths, galls, and orpiment, which 
is an ingredient in colours, and much ufed by the 
eaftern people to extirpate their hair. 

ANOTEER much lefsconfiderable channel isthat of 
Arabia Deferta. The Arabs, bordering upon Boilora, 
repair annually to Aleppo in the fpring, to fell their 
camels. It is ufual to give them creditfor muflins, 
which they buy very cheap to thé amount of fix hun- 
dred thoufand livres *. 1 hey return in the autumn, 
bringing woolJlen-cioths, coral, hard- ware, and fome 
glais. and mirrors from Venice. T he Arabian cara- 
vans are never molcited in their journcy; nor are 
foreigners in any danger, if they take care to carry 
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along with them a perfon belonging to each of the 
tribes they may happen to meet with. This road 
through the defert would be univerfally preferred 
to that of Bagdad, on account-of fafery, expedition, 
and the aclvantages of fale, if the Pacha of the pro. 
vince,» who has eftablifhed tolls in different parts 
of his territory, did not ufe every pesimele precau- 
tion to hinder this communication. It is only by 
eluding the vigilance of his deputies, that onc can 
prevail upon the Arabs to carry with them fome 
gods, which will not take up much room. 

BrsrpEs thefe exportations, there is a pretty large 
contumption, efpecially of coitre, at Baffora, andthe 
territories belongingto it. Thefe articlesare paid for 
in dates, pearls, rofe-water, dried fruirs, and grain, 
when that is allowed to be difpofed of to foreigners. 

‘Duis trade would be more extenfive, if it were 
frecd from the fhackles that confine it. But the 
activity that might be expected from the natives 
of the country is continually damped by the cop- 
prefions they labour under, efpecially ata diftance 
from the centre of the empire. ‘The foreigners are 
no liefs oppreffed by governors, who derive from 
their extortions the advantage of maintaining them- 
felves in their fice, and frequently of fecuring 
their lives. Were it poflible in fome meafure to 
affuage this thirft óf gold, it would foon be re- 
newed by the rivalfhip of the European nations, 
whofe fole aim is to fupplant one another, and 
who, to gain their ends, fcruple not to employ the 
mot ezecrable expedicnts. A ftriking atin ot 
this odious fpirit çf jealoufy happened in 17;8. 
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Baron KNYPHAUSEN managed the Dutch fatto- 
ry at Baffora with extraordinary fuccefs. The Eng- 
tifh found themfclves in eminent danger of lofing 
the fuperiority they had acquired at this place, as 
well asin moft of the iea-ports in India. The dread 
of an event which mut wound at the fame time 
their intere@z~.2and their vanity betrayed them into 
injuftice. They excited the Turkifh government 
to fupprefs a branch of trade that was ufeful to it, 
and procured an order for the confifcation of the 
merchandifé and poffeffions of their rivals. 
THe Dutch factor, who under the character of 
a merchant concealed the ftatefman, inftantly took 
a refolution worthy of a man of genius. He re- 
tired with his dependents and the broken remains 
of his fortune to Karek, a {mall ifland at the dif- 
tance of fifteen leagues from the mouth of the 
river: where he fortified himfelf in iuch a manner, 
that by intercepting the Arabian and Indian vef- 
fels, bound for the city, he compelled the govern- 
ment to grant him an indemnification for the lofies 
he had fuftained by its behaviour. ‘The fame of 
his integrity and abilities drew to his ifland the 
privateers of the neighbouring ports, the very 
merchants of Baffora and the Europeans who 
traded thither. ‘The profperity of this new colony 
was daily increafing, when it was forfaken by its 
founder. The fucceffor of this able man did not 
difplay the fame talents. ‘Towards the end of the 
year 1765 he fuffered himfelf to be difpoffleffed of 
his ifland by the Arabian Corfair Mirmahana- 
The Company loft an important poft, and more 
thar 
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than two millions *, in artillery, provifions and 
mierchandife. 

By this event Bafflora was freed from a rivalfhip 
that was prejudicial to its tnterefts; but an un- 
forefeen and much more formidable one has fuc- 
ceeded in its room, which is that of Mufkat. 

Muskatr is a city in Arabiz, ed on the 
weftern fide of the Perfian Gulph. ‘The great Al- 
buquerque made himfelf mafter of it in 1507, and 
ruined its trade, which he wanted to transfer 
wholly to Ormus. When the Portuguefe had loft 
this fmall kingdom, they were defirous of reviving 
the trade at Mufkat, of which they ftill kept pof- 
fefion. ‘Their endeavours proved ineffectual; and 
the merchants bent their courfe to Gombroon. 
They dreaded the infolence of the old tyrants of 
India; and were unwilling to rely upon their 
fidelity. No veffels entered the harbour except 
thofeé brought in by the Portuguefe themfelves. 
It ceafed to be frequented by the fhips of every 
nation, after thefe imperious mafters were driven 
from it in 1648. ‘Their pride prevailing over 
their views of intereft, made them no longer de- 
firous of going thither: and they had ftill a fuf- 
ficient degree of influence to prevent any fhips 
from entering the harbour, or going out of it. 

Tae decline of their power tempted the inha- 
bitants of Mufkat to the fame acts of piracy, to 
which they themfelves had fo long been expofed. 
They made defcents upon the coafts of their an- 
cient oppreffors; and the fuccefs they met with 
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, encouraged them to attack the {mall Moorifh and 


European vefiels that frequented the Perfian Gulph. 
But they were fo feverely chaftifed for their plun- 
ders by feveral nations, and efpecially by the Eng- 
lim, that they were obliged to defift. From that 
period the city fank into a {tate of obfcurity, which 
was prolonged fer a confiderable time by inteftine 
broils, and toreign invafions. At length the govern- 
ment affuming amore regular form at Mufkat, and 
in the whole country under the jurifdiction of its 
¥man, its commerce began to revive about the 

year 1749. ` 
Tuae articles of confumption in the country it- 
felf are rice, blue linens, iron, lead, fugar, and fome 
{pices ; the returns for which are made in myrrh, 
incenfe, gum-arabic, and a {mall quantity of filver. 
This trade, however, would not be confiderable 
enough to invite {hips hither, if Mufkat, which is 
fituated pretty near the entrance of the Perfian Sea, 
were not an excellent mart for the innermoft part of 
the Gulph. All trading nations begin to give it the 
preference to Balora; becaufe it makes their voyage 
fhorter by three months; they are free from any kind 
of extortion ; and impofts are lowered to one and a 
half per cent. The merchandife, indeed, is alter- 
wards to be carried to Baffora, where it pays a tax 
of three per cent. but the Arabs fail with fo little 
expence, and have fo many methods of cluding the 
tolls, that they will always find their account in 
difpofing of their goods at Mufkat. Befides this, 
the dates, which are produced at Baffora in greater 
plenty and perfection than any other article, and 
are 
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are often fpoilt on board large veffels that fail low- ® pe 
ly, are conveyed with the utmoft expedition in light “=== 
barks to Malabar, and the Red Sea. There is a par- 
ticular reafon which will always determine the Eng- 
lifh, who trade for themfelves, to frequent Mufkat. 
They are there exempted from the five per cent. 
which they are obliged to pay at Baffora, as well 
as at all other places where their company have 
made fettlements. 

THE company have never attempted to eftablith 
themfelves on the ifland of Baharen; which we are 
at alofs to account for. This ifland, which lies in the 
Perfian gulph, has often changed its mafters. It fell 
with Ormus, underthe dominion of the Portuguefe, 
and was governed by the fame laws. Thefe conque- 
rors were afterwards deprived of it, and it has fince 
undergone a variety of revolutions. Thamas Kouli 
Khan reftored it to Perfia, to which it had belonged. 
This haughty ufurper at that time conceived the 
plan of forming a moft extenfiveempire. He wanted 
to make himfelf mafter of two feas, fome coafts of 
which he already poffeffed: but finding that his fub- 
jects oppofed his defign inftead of favouring it, he 
had recourfe to one of thofe arbitrary aéts which ty- 
rants make no {cruple of exercifing, and tranf] ported 
his fubjeéts in the Perfian Gulph to ae Cafpian Sea, 
and thofe in the Cafpian Sea to the Perfian Gulph. 
Hie looked upon this double tranfmigration as the 
neceffary means of breaking the connections which 
both thefe people had formed with his enemies, 
and of fecuring their fidelity, if he could not en- 
gage their attachment. His death put a period tə 
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his valt defigns < and the confufion into which 


his empire was thrown, afforded a fair opportu- 
nity to an ambitious and enterprizing Arab of 
taking pofieffion of Baharen, where he ftill main- 
tains his authority. 

Tuts ifland, famous for its pearl fifhersy even 
at the tiaf® nen pearls were found at Ormus, 
Karek, Kefhy, and other places in the Gulph, 
is now become of much greater confequence ; 
the other banks having been exhaufted, while this 
has fuffezed no fenfible diminution. The time əf 
fifhing begins in April, and ends in October. It 
is confined to a tract of four or five leagues. 
The Arabs, who alone follow this employment, 
país their nights upon the ifland or the coaft, unlefs 
they are prevented by the wind from going on fhore. 
‘They formerly paid a toll, which was received by 
the galliots on that ftation. Since the iaft altera- 
tion, none but the inhabitants of this ifland pay 
this acknowledgment to their Scheik, who is not 
in a condition to demand them from others. 

Tue pearls taken at Baharen, though not fo 
white as thofe of Ceylon and Japan, are much 
larger than thofe of the former place, and of a 
more regular fhape than thofe of the latter. “They 
are of a yellowifh caft; but have this recommen- 
dation, that they preferve their golden hue ; 
whereas the whiter kind lofe much of their luftre 
by keeping, particularly in hot countries. The 
fhell of both thefe fpecies, which is known by 
the name of mother of pearl, is ufed in Afia for 
various purpofles. 

‘THE 
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THe annual revenue arifing from the fifhery in 
the latitude of Baharen, is computed at 3,600,00@ 
livres*, The greateft part of the pearls that are 
uneven, are carried to Conftantinople, and other 
ports of Turky ; where the larger compofe part 
of the ornaments of the head-drefs, and the finaller 
are ufed in works of embroides “She perfect 
pearls muft be referved for Surat, from whence 
they are diftributed throughout all Indoftan. The 
women have fo ftrong a paffion for luxury, and 
the fale of this article is fo much incréafed by fu- 
perftition, that there 1s not the leaft ‘reafon to ap- 
prehend any diminution either in the price or the 


demand. ‘There are none of the Gentiles who do. 


not make it a point of religion to bore at leaft 
one pearl at the time of their marriage. W hat- 
ever may be the myfterious meaning of this cuftom 
among a people whofe morality and politics are 
couched in allegories, or where allegory becomes 
religion; this emblem of virgin.modefty has proved 
advantageous tothe pearl trade. The pearls that 
have not newly been bored make a part of drefs ; 
but cannot have a place in the marriage ceremony, 
where one new pearl is at leaft indifpenfable. They 
areaccordingly always fold five and twenty or thirty. 
per cent. cheaper than thofe which come from the 
Gulph, where theyre taken. There are no pearls 
at Malabar; but it has riches of another kind. 
MALABAR is, properly fpeaking, a country 
fituated between Cape Comorin and the river of 
Weticeram. But to make our narrative the bet- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
vr underftood, by accommodating it to the no- 
tidns generally received in Europe, we fhall give 
this name to the whole track extending from the 
Induft to Cape Comorin, including the adjacent 
wflands, and beginning with the Maldives. 

THe Maldives form a long chain of iflands to 
the weft or Cape Comorin, which is the neareft 
part of the ‘Terra Firma. ‘They are divided into 
thirteen provinces, which are called atolions. 
This divifien is the work of nature, that has fur- 
rounded eack atollon with a barrier of rock 
turnifhing a better defence than the ftrongeft forti- 
fication againft the impcetuofity of the waves, or the 
attacks of an enemy. The natives reckon the num- 
ber of thefe iflands at twelve thoufand ; the {fmalleft 
of which are nothing’ more than banks of fand 
that are overflowed at high tides, and the largeft 
very {mall in circumference. Of all the channels 
that feparate them, there are only four capable of 
receiving fhips. ‘The reft are fo fhallow, that they 
have feldom more than three feet water. It is con- 
jectured, with probability, that all thefe different 
iflands were formerly one, and thatthe force of the 
waves and currents, or fome great natural event, 
has divided them into feveral portions. 

Ir is probable, that this Archipelago was Ori- 
ginally peopled from Malabar. Afterwards the 
Arabians went there, ufurped the fovercignty, 
and eftablifhed their own religion. At length 
the two nations were united into one; when the 
Portuguefe, foon after their arrival in India, 
reduced them to fubjeétion. ‘his tyranny was 


of 
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of fhort continuance. ‘The garrifon which held 
them in flavery was exterminated, and the Mal- 
dives recovered their independence. Since this pe- 
riod they have fallen under the yoke of an arbitra- 
ry prince, who keeps his court at Male, and has 
refignéd the whole authority to the priefts. He is 
the fole merchant in his dominions. 

AN adminiftration of this ftamp, and the bar- 
rennefs of ‘the country, which produces nothing 
but cocoa-trees, prevents the trade from being con- 
%&iderable. “The exports confiftt only of cowries, 
fifth, and kayar. | 

KaAyvarR is the bark of the cocoa-tree, of which 
cables are made, that ferve for the Indian naviga- 
tion. This is no where fo good, and in {fuch plenty 
as in the Maldives. <A great quantity of it is carri- 
ed, with fome cowries, to Ceylon, where thefe com- 
modities are exchanged for the areca nut. 

THe filh called in the country conplemaffe, 
is dried in the fun. It is falted by dipping it fe- 
veral times in the fea, and cut into pieces of the 
thicknefs and length of a man’s finger. Cargoes 
of if are annually brought to Achen, which are 
purchafed with gold and benzoin. The gold re- 
mains in the Maldives; and the benzoin is fent 
to Mocha, where it procures in return about three 
hundred bales of coffee for the confumption of thefe 
iflands. 

CowrieEs are white and fhining fhells. The 
inhabitants fifh for them twice a month; three 
days before the new moon, and three days after. 
This empolymeat belongs to the women, who 
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wade to the middle in water to gather them upon 
te fands. ‘They are put up in parcels, each con- 
taining twelve thoufand. ‘Thofe that are not circu- 
lated in the country, or carried to Ceylon are fent to 
the banks of the Ganges. A great number of vef- 
fels annually fail from this river, laden with fugar, 
rice, linen, and otl wr lefs confiderable articles for the 
ufe of the Maldives, and return with a cargo of 
cowries valued at about 700,000 livres*. One part 
is circulated in Bengal, where it ferves as {mall coin. 
The reft is taken off by the Europeans, who ufe it 
with advantage in their trade with Africa. They bu% 
it at fix fols}+ a pound, and fell it from twelve to 
eighteen f in their feveral capitals: itis worth thirty- 
five livres || in Guinea. 

Tue kingdom of Fravancor, which extends 
from Cape Comorin to the frontiers of Cochin, 
was not formerly in poficfhon of a greater fhare 
of opulence than the Maldives. It is probable 
that it owed the prefervation of its independency to 
its poverty, when the Moguls mace themielves mal- 
ters of [viadura. The father of the prefent mo- 
narch added more dignity te his crown than any of 
his predecetiors. He was a maz. of great abilsties. 
A neighbouring fate had fent him two ambaffa- 
dors, one of whom began a long harangue, which 
pi other was preparing to continue. Æe nol ic- 
ows, iaid the prince, with an aultere brow, ffe 7s 


re This prince formed a mall body of troops 
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In time of peace, performed the military duties 
in the citadel of Kotate, with as much regulariny 
as our garrifons, and were of fignal fervice in en- 
larging his dominions in time of war. ‘The in- 
terior parts of his country were benefited by his 
conquefts, a circumftance that rarely happens. 
He eftablifhed in them fom _ anufaé€tories of 
coarfe cottons, which were at firft difpofed of 
among the Dutch at ‘Tutocorin, and were after- 
wards carried to the Englifh factory at Anjengo. 

‘THERE are two European fettlements in the 
kingdom of ‘Travancor: that of the Danes at 
Kolechey is nothing more than a fmall ftorehoufe, 
where they might neverthelefs be regularly fup- 
plied with two hundred thoufand weight of pep- 
per. Such is their indolence, or their poverty, 
that they have made but one purchafe, and that 
only of a very fmall quantity, thefe ten years. 

Tuae Englifh faétory at Anjengo has four fmall 
baftions without ditches, and a garrifon of a hun- 
dred and fifty black and white men. It is fituated on 
a fandy point of land at the mouth of a {mall river, 
which, 1s three-fourths of the year choaked up with 
fand. Its village is well peopled, and full of ma- 
nufaétures. This fetrlement is, in general, more 
lucrative to the agents of the company, who buy 
pepper, large cinnamon, and very good kayar on 
their own account, than to the company themfelves, 
who trade only for fifty thoufand weight of pepper, 
and {fome linens of {mall value. 

CocHIN was a place of great note when the 
Portuguefe arrived in India. They made them- 

{elves 
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BOOK fuves mafters of it, and were afterwards difpof- 
i fefued by the Dutch. ‘The fovereign, at the time 

this place was taken from him, had preferved his 
dominions, which, im the fpace of twenty-five 
years, have been repeatedly invaded by the people 
of Travancor. His misfortunes have obliged 
him to retir. ~. «cr the walls of his ancient capi- 
tal, where he lives upon a revenue of 14,400 
livres*, which was ftipulated to be paid him by 
ancient capitulations, out of the produce of his 
cuftoms. In the fame fuburb is a colony of in- 
duftrious “Jews, who are white men, and ridicu- 
loufly pretend to have been fettled here fince the 
time of the Babylonifh captivity, but have cer- 
tainly been in this fituation a very confiderable 
time. A town encompafied with fertile lands, 
and built upon a river that receives veffels of five 
hundred tons burthen, and communicates by fe- 
veral navigable branches to the interior parts of 
the country, may naturally be expected to be in 
a flourifhing condition. If it is otherwife, the 
blame muft lie on the oppreffive nature of the 
government. 

Tars oppreffive fpririt is at leaft as fenfibly felt 
at Calicut: all nations are admitted thither, but 
none have any fway. ‘The fovereign who refides 
there at prefent isa Bramin. This is almoft the 
only throne in India that is filled by a perfon of 
this firft clafs. In other places the crown is worn 
by the inferior claffes; and even by perfons of 
fuch obfcure origin, that their domeftics would 
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be difhonoured and banifhed from their tribes, if B E 


they condefcended even to eat with their monarc\ s. 
Thefe people take care not to boaft of fupping with 
the king: this prejudice is mot, perhaps, more ri- 
diculous than any other. It humbles the pride of 
princes, and deprives courtiers of one fource of va- 
nity. Such is the influence of iu, ~-..!sion, that it 
gives rife to the univerfal prevalence of opinion. By 
duperftition artifice divides the empire with power: 
when the latter has conquered andenflaved the world, 
the former interpofes and prefcribes Jaws in its turn: 
they enter into a Jeague with each other, mankind 
fall proftrate, and fubmit to their chains. Accord- 
ingly the Bramins, who are the depofitaries of 
religion and the fciences throughout Indoftan, are 
every where employed by the Rajahs as minifters 
or fecretaries of ftate, and make what arrange- 
ments they think proper; but affairs are not the 
better managed on that account. 

THe adminiftration of Calicut is bad in general, 
and that of the capital ftill worfe. No police is 
eftablifhed, no fortifications are raifed. The 
trade, which is clogged with a multiplicity of im- 
poíts, is almoft entirely in the hands of a few of 
the moft abandoned and faithlefs Moors in Afia. 
One of its greateft advantages is, that by the river 
Baypore, which ‘is only at two leagues diftance, 
it has the means of being furnifhed with teak 
timber, which grows upon the plajns and moun- 
tains in great abundance. 

Tue territories that border upon Calicut, and 
Belong to the houte of Colaftry, are little known, 
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xcept by tke French colony at Mahé, which is 
ga hering frefh ftrength, and that of the Englifh 
ae Tellecherrry, which has experienced no misfor- 
tune. The latter has a fart flanked with four 
haftions without ditches, a garrifon of three hun- 
dred Furopeans, five hundred fipahis, and tq the 
amount of u ~ fifteen thaqufand inhabitants. 
The company to which it belongs receives from it 
annually fifteen hundred thoufand pounds weight 
of pepper. 

Ir we except a few principalities that {carce de- 
ferve mention, the ftates we have been, defçribing 
properly conftitute the whole of the Malabar coaft, 
a country more agreeable than opulent. The exports 
are few, befGides aromatics and fpices. The principal 
articles are fanders wood, India faffron, cardamum, 
ginger, baftard cinnamon, and pepper. | 

‘Tue fantalum or fanders crows to the fize of a. 
walnut-tree; the fruit, which in fome degree re~ 
fembles a cherry, is of no value. The wood, 
which is better in Malabar than in any other place 
except Kanara, where it grows, in {till higher per- 
fection, is either red, yellow, or white. From the 
two laft kinds an oil is extracted, with which the 
Chinefe, Indians, Perfians, Arabians and ‘Turks 
anoint their bodies. It is likewifé burnt in their 
houfes, and yields a fragant and-wholefome fmell. 
The red fanders is leaft efteemed, and is fcarce 
ever ufed but in medicine. 

Tue Indian faffron, called by the phyficians 
curcuma, is a plant with leaves refembling thofe 


of the white hellebore , the flower is of a Ane pur- 
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ple colour, and the fruit has, like our chefnuts, 
rough coat containing the feed, which is roud 
like a pea. The root, which has a bitter tafte, 
and has long been efteemed.of an aperient quality, 
was formerly ufed as a remedy for the jaundice. 
The Indians make a yellow die of it, and it is an 
ingredient in moft of their difhe.. 

THe cardamum is a grain generally ufed in 
indian ragotts: it propagates itfelf without fow- 
ing or planting. Nothing more is required than, 
as foon as the rainy feafon is over, to fet fire to 
‘the herb that has produced it. It is often mixed 
with aréca and betel, and fometimes chewed after- 
wards. The fort moft efteeméd, which is fmall, 
grows in the territory of Cananor; it is ufed in 
medicine chiefly to help digeftion, and to ftrengthen 
the ftomach. | 

GINGER 1s a plant whofe root is white, tender, 
and almoft as pungent to the palate as pepper. 
The Indians put it into their rice, which is their 
common diet, to correct its natural infipidity. 
This fpice, mixed with others, gives the difhes 
feafoned with ita ftrong tafte, which is extremely 
difagreeable to ftrangers. “The Europeans, how- 
ever, who come to Afia in low circumftances are 
obliged to accuftom themfelves to it. Others 
adopt it out of complaifance to their wives, who 
are generally natives of the country. It is here, 
as in all other places, much eafier for the men to 
conform to the tafte and foibles of the women, 
than to get the better of them. Perhaps too the 
climate may reguire this manner of living. 

A BASTARD 
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BasTARD cinnamon, known in Europe by the 
n me of caffia lignea, is to be had at Timor, Ja- 
va, and Mindanao; but that which grows on the 
Malabar coaft is much fuperior. The Dutch, def- 
pairing of being able to root up all the trees out of 
the forefts that produce it, fell upon the expedient, 
during the ~~ >s. .ority in Malabar, of requiring 
the fovereigns of the country to renounce their 
right of barking them. ‘This engagement, which 
was never Gritty obferved, has been lefs fulfilled 
fince the nation that made it has loft its authority, 
and the”price of the cinnamon of Ceylon has been 
advanced in confequence of that meafure. The 
prefent produce at Malabar may be computed at 
two hundred thoufand weight. The fimalleft 
portion of it is brought to Europe, where it is fold 
for good cinnamon by merchants who are not very 
honeft; the reft is difpofed of in India, where it is 
fold at twenty and from thence to twenty-five fols* 
a pound, though it cofts no more than fix.+ The 
trade is entirely in the hands of the free Enelifh 
merchants; it may admit of improvement, but 
will never be equal to that of pepper. 

TuE pepper-plant is a fhrub whofe root is fmallI, 
fibrous, and flexible; it rifes into a ftem, which 
requires a tree or a prop to fupport it. Its wood 
has the fame fort of knots as the vine; and when 
it is dry, it exactly reiembles the -vine-branch. 
The leaves, which have a ftrong {mell and a pun- 
gent taíte, are of an oval fhape; but they diminifh 
towards the extremity, and terminate in a point. 


From 10d.4 to about 13d. -- About 3d. 
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From the flower-buds, which are white, and are ® R 
fometimes placed in the middle, and fometimes at ~A 
the extremity of the branches, are produced f{mal]l 

berrits refembling thofe of the currant-tree. Each 

of thefe contains between twenty and thirty corns of 

pepper; they are commonly gathered in Oétober, 

and expofed to the fun feven om eight days. The 

fruit, which was green at firft, and afterwards red, 

when {tripped of its covering, affumes the appear- 

ance it has when we fee it. The largeft, heavieft, 

and leaft fhrivelled, is the beft. 

THE pepper-plant flourifhes ir? the dflands of 
Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more particularly 
on the Malabar coaft. It is not fown, but planted ; 
and great nicety is required in the choice of the 
fhoots. It produces no fruit till the end of three 
years; but bears fo plentifully the three fucceeding- 
years, that fome plants yield between fix and feven 
pounds of pepper. The bark then begins to fhrink; 
and the fhrub declines fo faft, that in twelve years 
time it ceafes bearing. 

Tue culture of pepper is not difficult ; it is fuffi- 
cient to plant it in a rich foil,and carefully topullup 
the weeds that grow in great abundance round its 
roots, ef{pecially the three firt years. As the fun is 
highly neceflary to the growth of the pepper-plant, 
when it is ready tq bear, the trees that fupport it muft 
be lopped, to prevent their fhade from injuring the 
fruit. When the feafon is over, it is proper to crop 
the head of the plant. Without this precaution there 
would be too much wood, and little fruit. 

THE 
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THE pepper exported from Malabar, which 
was formerly entirely in the hands of the Portu- 
fuefe, and is at prefent divided between the Dutch, 
Englifh, and French,;.amounts to about ten mil- 
lions weight. At ten fols a pound * it is worth 
five millions 4: it is exported, with other, pro- 
ductions, -< = hat fum. By the fale of thefe 
commodities the country is enabled to purchafe 
rice from the Ganges and Canara, coarfe linens 
from Myfore and Bengal, and feveral forts of goods 
from Europe. The payments in money amount 
to little or nothing. 

KANARA, a country bordering upon Malabar 
properly fo called, was formerly more opulent. It 
was an almoft inexhauftible granary of rice; but 
has been much on the decline fince it fubmitted to 
the yoke of Heyder-Aly-Kan. ‘The trade of this 
country, which was carried on with freedom at 
Mangalore the capital, is entirely engrofied by the 
conqueror, who will deliver his commodities to 
none but thofe who furnifh him with arms, powdér 
and ammunition. ‘The Portuguefe are the only 
people exempted from this law, who having been 
formerly mafters of the province, have always rce- 
tained one ftaple which fupplies Goa. 

TuE commerce, that raifed Venice from her 
canals, and Amfterdam from her marfhes, had 
rendered Goa the center of the riches of India, 
and the moft celebrated mart in the world. It is 
now reduced to nothing, though it is defended 
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by two thoufand European foldiers, by a company, 


of artillery, and by five thoufand fipahis, and that 
it is an annualexpence to the ftate of thirteen or 
fourteen hundred thoufand. livres *. Superftirion, 
the Autos da Fé, and the monks, extinguifh all 
defire of feeing it reftored to its former tftate. 
Deprived of fo many fertile prowinces which im- 
plicitly obey its laws, it has nothing remaining 
Gut the {mall iland on which it is built, and the 
two peninfulas that form its harbour. : 

NEAR a century ago a power was eftablifthed 
oy fea and land to the north of Goa, the increafe 
of which was not foreieen by any body. The 
name of the founder of it was Konna Ji Angria. 
Fie made himfelf mafter of the fmall ifland of 
Severndroog, where he had ferved as a foldier, 
and built a light veffel on which he embarked as 
a pirate. At firft he confined his attacks to the 
Moorifh or Indian veffels trading upon thar coaft. 
Fdis fuccefs, experience, and the number of ad- 
venturers whom the fame of his courage and 
generofity invited to join him, enabled him to 
engage inthe greateft enterprifes. By degrees he 
acquired a dominion extending forty leagues 
along the fea-coaft, or which ran up between 
twenty and thirty miles in the inland country, 
according to the natural difpofition of the places, 
and the facility of their being defended. His 
fuccefs and renown were, however, principally 
owing to his naval operations; which were con- 
tinued with good fortune by his fuccefiors. Thefe 

About 59,rool. on an average. ) 
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BOO * pirates being matters of the coaft, attacked the 

——~— fag of all nations without diftinétion. Befides a 
great number of {mall veffels, they took fhips of 
the largeft fize fron, the European powers ; the 
Derby and the Reftoration belonging to the Englifh, 
the Jupiter belonging to the French, and three 
Dutch ve | ne time, one of which carried 
fifty guns. 

Tue plans of the Englifh were difconcerted by 
thefe depredations. They had viewed with plea- 
fure the firt attempts of thefe pirates, which 
threw ‘the greateft part of the trade, and the 
whole navigation into their hands ; becaufe their 
fhips were of greater force and better manned than 
thofe of the country. ‘They could no longer boaft 
this advantage, when the vefiels belonging to Bom- 
bay, which traded upon the coaft, were infulted, 
cargoes plundered, and the failors taken prifo- 
ners. “The precaution taken never to fail without 
a convoy was very expenfive, and proved ineffec- 
tual. The convoys were often molefted, and 
fometimes taken. ‘Thefe depredations determin-: 
ed the company m 1722 to join their forces with 
thofe of the Portuguefe, who were equally exaf- 
perated againft thefe pirates; and it was deter- 
mined between them to deftroy the place of their 
refort. “The expedition was difgraceful and abor- 
tive. .§ That which was undertaken by the Dutch, 
two years after, with feven men of war and two 
bomb ketches, met with no better fuccefs. At 
length the Marattas, upon Angria’s refufing to 
pay a tribute which had long been cuftomary, 

. | agreed 
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agreed to attack the common enemY by land, -* 


whilft the Englifh attacked them by fea. Thig 
confederacy obtained a complete conqueft. Moft 
of the harbours and forts were taken in the cam- 
paign of 1755. Geriah, the capital, furrendered 
the year following, and with it fell a power 
whofe profperity had been only minded on pub- 
lic calamities. By its ruin the power of the Ma- 
rattas, which was formidable already, was unhap- 
pily increafed. 

THESE people, who had been long confined 
within the limits of their mountains, have by 
degrees extended themfelves towards the fea, 
and at prefent poflefs the large fpace between 
Surat and Goa, where they equally threaten thefe 
two cities. They are famous for their incur- 
fions and depredations on the coat of Coro- 
mandel, the neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the 
banks of the Ganges ; but the center of their 
greateít ftrength, and their fixed ftation is at 
Malabar. ‘That {pirit of rapine, which they carry 
into the countries where they occafionally make 
inroads, is forfaken in the provinces they have 
conquered. One may venture to foretell that 
Bacaim, Chaul, Dabul, and many other places, 
which were fo long oppreffed by the tyranny 
of the Portuguefes will regain their former im- 
portance under the government of the Marattas. 
The fate of Surat is an object of ftill greater 
confequence. 

Tuis town was fora long time the only fea- 
port for the exportation of the manufactures of 
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the Mogul empire, and the importation of whatever 
was neceffary to fupply its confumption. To 
fecure its allegiance, and provide for its defence, 
a citadel was built,-the commandant of which 
had no authority over that of the towns; care 
was even taken to chufe two governors,. who, 
from their anse ceter, were not likely to unite in 
opprefing trade. Some difagreeable crrcumftan- 
ces gave rife to a third power. The Indian feas 
were infefted with pirates who interrupted the 
navigation, and hindered devout Muffulmen from 
making voyages to Miecca. “The emperor thought 
the chief of a colony of Coffrees, who were fettled 
at Rajapour, would be the proper perfon to {top 
the progrefs of thefe depredations, and therefore 
appointed him his admiral. ‘Three lacks of rou- 
pees, or 720,000 livres *, were aligned him for 
his annual pay. ‘This falary not being punéctual- 
ly paid, the admiral feized the caftle, and from 
that fortrefs laid the town under concribution. 
A fcene of general confufion enfued; and the 
avarice of the Maarattas, which was always aédtive, 
became more eager than ever. Thefe Barbarians, 
who had extended their ufurpations even to the 
gates of the place, had, fcr a I¢nge time, been 
allowed a third pars of the duties, on condition 
that they fhould not moleft “the inland trade. 
They contented themfelves with this contribu- 
tion, fo long as fortune did not throw more con- 
fiderable advantages in their way. As icon as 
they perceived this ferment among the citizens, 
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not doubting that one of the parties might be tran{- 


ported fo far by refentment as to open the gates to’ 


them, they drew their forces near to the walls. 
The traders finding their effeéts daily in danger 
of being plundered, called the Englifh to their at 
Gance | in 1759, and aided them in taking the cita- 
del. The court of Delhi confirmedt-thenm in the pof- 
fefion of it, and in the exercife of the naval com- 
mand, together with the appointments annexed to 
both commiffions. This revolution reitored tran- 
quillity to Surat; but Bombay, which was the caufe 
of it, acquired an addition of credit, wealth, and 
power. 

Ts fmallifland, which is not more than twenty 
miles in circumference, was, for a long time, of lit- 
tle fervice tothe Enghfh. INo man chofe to fettle in 
a country, fo unhealthy, as to give rife to the pro- 
verb, That at Bombay a man’s life did not exceed two 
monfoonus: the unwholefomenets of the air was attri- 
buted to the bad quality of. the water, the low 
marfhy grounds, and to the offenfive fmell of the 
filh ufed in manuring the roots of trees. Every 
poffible remedy was ufed to remove thefe caufes of 
mortality. The number of inhabitants in the co- 
lony jincreafed in proportion as thefe ‘deftructive 
principles were diminifhed: it is computed to 
amount at prefent to fifty thoufand Indians, born 
in the ifland, or induced to fettle there by the 
lenity of the government. Of thefe, fame are 
employed in the cultivation of rice, a greater 
nuimber in that of cocoa-trees which cover the 
plajas, and the reft are engaged in navigation 
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and other @feful labours, which are continually 
improving. 

BompBay was at firft confidered in no other light 
than that of an excellent harbour, which in time of 
peace ferved as a place of refrefhinent for the mer- 
chant-men frequenting the Malabar coaft; and in 
time of wars as winter itation for the fquadrons 
that government might fend to India. ‘This was a 
very valuable advantage in feas where there are fo 
few good bays, and where the Englifh have no other 
but this. ‘Whe fettlement has fince been rendered 
much more ufeful. The company have made it 
the mart of all their trade with Malabar, Surat, 
and the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs. Its fituation 
has invited the Englifh merchants to refort thither, 
and by their means trade is carried on with greater 
fpirit. The tyranny exercifed by the Angrias up- 
on the continent has compelled fome of the Bani- 
ans to take refuge at Bombay, notwithftanding 
the averfion thefe people, who never drink fpiri- 
tuous liquors, muft have for living in a place where 
the water is to bad. Some rich Moors have lilce- 
wife removed hither in confequence of the diftur- 
bances at Surat. 

Ir is not to be imagined, that fuch a num- 
ber of men, who, with the advantages of in- 
doftry and large capitals, were intent on amang 
wealth, would remefn inactive. From Maia- 
bar they furnifhed themfelves with {hip timber, 
and kayar for cordage: thefe were worked up 
by the Partees from Guzarat. The failors of 
the country, under the command of European 

officers, 
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officers, have been found able to mavigate their ® 9? sa 
fhips. Surat furnifhes the cargoes, partly on its “—~— 
own account, and partly on account of the mere 
chants of Bombay. ‘They fend out annually two 
fhips to Baffora, one for Jodda, one for Mocha, and 
fometimes one for China. The cargoes of alfthefe 
fhips are immenfely rich. Otker veffels of lefs 
conicquence are difpatched from the colony itfelf. 

‘THe private fhips of the company arc deftined 
for the factories they have eftablifhed between Surat 
and Cape Comorin. The rupees of Bombay, which 
have been fubftituted inftead of thofe at Surat 
throughout the coaft, and in the interior parts of 
the country, give the company an advantage of five 
per cent. over all the nations that are their rivals. 
They likewife fend cargoes to Baffora, Bender- 
Abafi, and Sindi, where the fale of their cloths is 
the principal object of their fettlements. ‘Thirteen 
or fourteen hundred bales are fufficient to fupply 
the confumption. “Their connections with Surat 
are ftill more advantageous ; this place buys of 
them a large quantity of iron and lead, and fome 
woollen-cloths ; the fhips are freighted back from 
hente with manufactures to a great amount, 

Taer fhips {fent from Europe formerly failed 
to the fea-port, where they were to take in their 
lading. They now putin at Bombay. ‘This al- 
teration Owes its rife to the advantage the com- 
pany have of tranfporting hither all the mer- 
chandife of the country without expence, fince 
they have been invefted with the dignity of ad- 
miral to the great Mogul, and in confequence 
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of this appeintment have been obliged to main- 
tain a maritime force upon the coait. 

Tue detail into which we have entered, may 
incline the reader to fuppofe that the fituation 
of the Englifh at Malabar is equal to their wifhes. 
It is neverthelefs certain that they gain no more 
than 2,250,000. livres * from all the fettlements 
they have upon this coaft ; whereas their annual 
expences exceed 6,000,000 Ff. 

Ir the attention of the company had not been 
diverted by the great fcenes in which they have 
been erfpaged on the coaft of Coromandel and“ 
in Bengal, it is natural to believe their affairs 
would be in a better ftate at Malabar. 

Tue fortifications at Bombay would not have 
been enlarged, then reduced, then extended again, 
and in fhort altered at feveral different times. Had 
the plans been drawn by {fkilful engineers, and 
executed by honeft workmen, thofe enormous 
expences, which have excited fuch a general in- 
dignation, might have been avoided. 

Tuey would have {fent from the Ganges, or 
from Europe, a fund fufficient to purchafe feven 
or eight rich cargoes every year, inftead of three 
or four very fender ones furnifhed by a declining 
and almoft deferted trade, 

Tue feeble ftate of the independent kingdoms 
of this continent, particularly towards the fouth, 
and the anarchy and war in which they are per- 
petually involved, wouid have fuggefted a plan 
conducive to the weitare of the inhabitants, and 
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to the interefts of the nation, by whefe influence #0, 0% 
it would have been procured. 

In a word, the campany might have obtained 
the ifland of Salfette, which was offered to them 
by the Marattas, on condition of their affifting 
them, on a fudden emergency, with five hufidred 
men againit the fubah of the Decan: and by 
this arrangement they would have freed them- 
felves from the fhameful neceffity they are under 
of depending upon thefe people for fubfiftence. 

‘Tse fertile ifland of Salfette, which is twenty- 
fix miles in length, and eight or nine in breadth, 
was taken by the Marattas from the Portuguefe. 
Matters of this poft, they threatened Bombay, 
which is only feparated from it by a narrow chan- 
nel fordable at low water. Now that the Eng- 
lifh have raifed large fortifications, and placed 
a serous garrifon in their colony, which is 
become of greater importance, an invafion is im- 
practicable. The Marattas themfelves are con- 
vinced of it; but they think it is in their power 
to ruin this fettlement even without attacking it. 
This, they affirm, would eafily be done by re- 
fufimg to furnifh it with provifions from Salfette, 
and preventing its procuring them from the con- 
tinent. Perfons of obfervation, who are well ac- 
quainted with the fituation of the places, find 
fomething more than probability in thefe ideas. 

Tue truth is, that ever fince that wrong ftep 
was taken, though perhaps it was unavoidable, 
of putting into the hands of the Marattas all 
the ports which belonged to the Angrias, thofe 
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B OQS barbarians have been daily augmenting their marine. 
—a Their ambition will increafe with their power; 
and it is impoffible that in procefs of time, their 
claims and thofe of the Englifh fhould not interfere. 
Ir we might hazard a conjecture, we fhould 
not fcruple to prophefy that the company’s agents 
will be the autkors of the rupture. Befide the 
propenfity to raife difturbances, which is com- 
mon to all that fet of men, becaufe confufion 
is favourable to their avaritious views: they are 
devoured with fecret fpleen at having no fhare in 
thofe irnmenie fortunes, which are made on the 
Coromandel coaft, and efpecially in Bengal. Their 
avarice, jealoufy, and even their pride will in- 
cline them to reprefent the Mlarattas as turbu- 
lent neighbours, always intent upon the inva- 
fion of Bombay: to magnify the facility of 
difperfing thefe banditti, provided they have a 
proper force; and to give exaggerated ideas of 
the advantage of plundering their mountains 
filled with the treafures of Indoftan, which 
they have been accumulating during a whole 
century. “Pine company accuftomed to conqueft, 
and having no longer any urgent occafior for 
Its troops on the banks of the Ganges, will 
agopt a plan that prornifes an acceffion of riches, 
giory, and power. If thofe who dread the fpirit 
oi ambition, fhould prevail with the company 
not to ermbark in this new enterprize, it wil) 
be forced into it by its fervants ; and however 
the event of this war may operate upon its in- 
tereíts, thote who involve the company in if 
4. wilt 
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will be fure to be gainers. There as lefs reafon 
to fear a misfortune of this kind on the coafts 
of Coromandel and Orixa, which extend from 
Cape Comorin to the Ganges. 

GEOGRAPHERS and hiftorians always confider 
thefe as diftinét countries inhabited by two nations, 
whofe language, genius, and magners have not the 
leaft refemblance. But as the commerce in both is 
nearly the fame, and carried on in the fame man- 
ners we {hall comprehend them both under the ge- 
neral name of Coromandel. The two ¢6oatts refem- 
ble each other in ather refpeéts. In bothof them, 
there reigns from the beginning of May to the end 
of October an exceffive heat, which begins at nine 
in the morning, and continues till nine in the even- 
ing. During the night it is always allayed by a fea- 
breeze, that blows from the fouth-eaft ; and moft 
commonly this refrefhing gale begins at three 
in the afternoon. The air is lefs inflamed, 
though too hot the reft of the year. It rains 
almoít continually during the months of No- 
vember and December. ‘This immenfe trat is 
covered with a parched fand for the extent of 
two miles, and fometimes only one mile. 

T HERE were many reafons why this country 
was at firí} negleéted by the Europeans who came 
to India. It wasdeparated by inacceffible moun- 
tains from Malabar, where thefe bold navigators 
endeavoured to fettle themfelves. Spices and 
aromatics, which were the principal objeéts of 
their attention, were not be found there. In 
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fhort, civil 4iffenfions had banifhed from it tran- 
quillity, fecurity and induftry. 

Ar that period, the empire of Bifnagar to 
which this va country was fubject, was falling to 
ruin. ‘The firft monarchs of that illuftrious ftate 
owed their power to their abilities. ‘They headed 
their armies in waf ; in peace, they directed their 
councils, vifited their provinces, and admiuniftered 
juftice. Profperity corrupted them. By degrees they 
fell into a habit of withdrawing themfelves from the 
fight of their people, and of leaving the cares of 
government to their generals and minifters. ‘This 
conduct paved the way to their ruin. The gover- 
nors of Vifapour, the Carnatic, Golconda, and 
Orixa, threw off their dependence, and affumed the 
title of kings. ‘Thofe of Madura, Tanjore, My- 
fore, Gingi, and fome others, hkewife ufurped the 
fovercign authority, but retained their antient ftile 
of Naick. This great revolution had juft hap- 
pened, when the Europeans appeared upon the 
coafkt of Coromandel. 

Taere foreign trade was at that time incon- 
fiderable ; it confifted only of diamonds from 
Golconda, which were carried to Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, 
whence they were circulated through Europe and 
Afia. Mraffulipatan, the richeftsand moft- popu- 
lous city in thefe countries, was the only mar- 
ket that was known for linens ; they were pur- 
chafed at a great fair annually helden there by 
the Arabian and Malayan veffels that frequented 
that bay, and by caravans that arrived from 

diftant 
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diftant parts. The linens were expdrted to the BO S 
fame places as the diamonds. ——— 

Tuer fondnefs for the manufactures of Coro- 
mandel, which began to prevail here infpired all 
the European nations trading to the Indian feas 
with the refolution of forming fettlements there- 
They were not difcouraged eithé by the difficulty 
of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 
country, where there was no navigable river; by 
the total want of harbours, where the fea, at one 
feafon of the year, is not navigable; by the barren- 
nefs of the coafts for the moft part uncultivated 
and uninhabited; nor by the tyranny and fluétuat- 
ing ftate of the government. They thought that 
filver would be induftrioufly fought after; that 
Pegu would furnifh timber for building, and Ben- 
gal corn for fubfiftence; that a profperous voyage 
of nine months would be more than fufficient to 
complete their ladings; and that, by fortifying 
themfelves, they fhould be fecure againft the at- 
tacks of the weak tyrants that oppreffed thefe 
countries. 

Tue firft colonies were eflablifhed near the 
fhore. Some of them obtained a fettlement by 
force: moft of them were formed with the con- 
fent of the fovereigns, and all were confined to 
a very narrow træt of land. The boundaries 
of each were marked out by a hedge of thorny 
plants, which was their only defence. In pro- 
cefs of time fortifications were raifed; and the 
fecurity derived from them, added to the lenity 
of the government, foon increafed the number: 
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of colonifts. The fplendor and independence of 
thefe fetthements feveral times raifed the jealoufy 
of the princes in whofe dominions they were 
formed ; bv» heir attempts to demolifh them 
proved abortive. Each colony increafed in pro- 
{perity in proportion to the riches and the wifdom 
of the nation that Founded it. 

NoNE of the companies that exercifed an ex- 
clufive privilege beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
had any concern in the trade of diamonds 3; which 
was always left to private merchants, and by de- 
grees fell intirely into the hands of the Englith, or 
the Jews and Armenians that lived under their pro- 
tection. At prefent this grand objecét of luxury 
and induftry is much reduced. The revolutions 
that have happened in Indoftan have prevented 
people from reforting to thefe rich mines ; and the 
anarchy into which this unhappy country is plunged, 
leaves no room to hope that they will be again at- 
tended to. The whole of the commercial opera- 
tions on the coaft of Coromandel is confined to the 
purchafe of cottons. 

THE manufacturing of the white cottons bought 
there, differs fo little from that of ours, that it 
would be neither interefting nor inftrué€tive to en- 
ter into a minute defcription of it. The procefs 
ufed in making their printed cottons, which 
was at firft fervilely followed in Europe, has fince 
been rendered more fimple and brought to greater 
perfection by our manufactures. The painted 
cottons, which are likewife bought there, we have 
not yet attempted to imitate. "Thofe who imagine 

Wc 
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we have been prevented from undeftaking this 
tsranch merely by the high price of labour among 
us, are miftaken. Nature has not given us the wild 
fruits and drugs neceflary for the compsefition of thofe 
brightand indelible colours,which €onftitute the prin- 
cipal merit of the Indian manufactures ; nor has fhe 
furnifhed us with the waters thapferve to fix them: 
and which are good at Pondicherry, but excellent at 
Madras Paliacaten, Maffulipatan, and Bimilipatan. 

Tae Indians do not univerfally obferve the 
fame method in painting their cottons; either be- 
caufe there are fome niceties peculiar to certain 
provinces, or becaufe different foils produce dif- 
ferent drugs for the fame ufes. 

We fhould tire the patience of our readers, were 
we to trace the flow and painful progrefs of the In- 
dians in the art of painting their cottons. It is na- 
tural to believe that they qwe it to length of time, 
rather than to the fertility of their genius. What 
feems to authorize this conjecture is, that they have 
{topped in their improvements, and have not ad- 
vanced a fingle ftep in the arts for many ages; 
whereas we have proceeded with amazing rapidity, 
and view with an emulation full of confidence, the 
immenfe {pace that ftill lies between us and the 
goal. Indeed, were we to confider only the want 
of invention in the Indians, we fhould be tempted 
to believe that, from time immemorial, they had 
received the arts they cultivate from fome more 
induftrious nation: but when it ts remembered 
that thefe arts have a peculiar dependence on the 
materials, gums, colours, and productions of India, 


we 
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we cannot but be convinced that they are natives 
of that country. 

Ir may appear fomewhat furprizing that cottons 
painted witk 4 colours fhould be fold at fo mode- 
rate a price, that they are almoft as cheap as thofe 
which have only tvo or three. But it muft be ob- 
ferved that the mefthants of the country fellto all the 
companies, a large quanticy of,.cottons at atime; and 
that the demand for cottons painted with various 
colours makes but a fmall article in their affort- 
ments, aş tlfey are not much efteemed in Europe: 

‘THoucuH cottons of all forts are in fome deerce 
manufactured throughout the whole country of 
Indoftan, which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the banks of the Ganges; it is obfervable, that 
the fine forts are made in the eaftern part, the 
common ones in the center, and the coarfe ones in 
the moft weftern parss. Manufactures are efta- 
blifhed in the European colonies, and upon the 
coaft: they are more frequent at the diftance of 
five or fix leagues from the fea, where cotton is 
more cultivated, and provifions are cheaper. ‘Fhe 
purchafes made there are carried thirty or forty 
leagues further into the country. ‘The Intian 
merchants fettled in our factories have always the 
management of this bufinefs. 

Tux quantity and quality of the goods wanted 
are fettled with thefe people: the price is fixed 
according to the patterns: and, at the time the 
contract is made, a third or a fourth part of the 
money agreed for is advanced. ‘This arrange- 
ment is owing to the neceffity thefe merchants 

themfelves 
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themfelves lie under of advancing nsoney to the B °° K 
wgerkmen by the partners or agents who are difperf- “-—~—~. 
ed turspugh the whole country; of keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon them for fear, of lo œ what they 
have advanced; and of gr u y leffening the 
fum by calling for the cotto; s faft as they are 
worked off. Without thef precautions, nothing 
could be depended i an oppreffive govern- 
ment, where the weaver cannot work on his own 
account, either becaufe his circumftances will not 
permit, or becaufe he dares not ventureto difcover 

em for fear of exactions. 

THE companies that have either fuccefs or good 
management conitantly keep the ftock of one year 
in advance in their fettlements. By this method 
they are fure of having the qua ‘cy of goods they 
have occafion for, and of th quality they chufe, 
at the moft convenient time not to mention that 
their workmen, and their merchants, who are kept 
in conftant employment, never leave them. 

‘HOSE nations that want money and credit cannot 
begin their mercantile operations till the arrival of 
their fhips. They have only five or fix months, at 
moft,“to execute the orders fent from Europe. The 
goods are manufactured and examined in hafte; and 
they are even obliged to take fuch as are known to 
be bad, and would be rejected at any other time. 
The neceffity they are under of compleating their 
Cargoes, and fitting out their veffels before the hurri- 
canes comeon, allowno time for nicety of infpection. 

Ir would be a miitake to imagine that the 
country agents could be prevailed upon to order 

Worst. Dd goods 
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goods to be made on their account, in hopes of fel- 
ling them with a reafonable advantage to the cam -- 
pany in whofe fervice they are engaged. For lbefides 
that the gererglity of them are not rich enough to 
embark in fo laiwe a} undertaking, they would not 
be certain of ind „gheir accountin it. If the com- 
pany that employ iam fhould be hindered by un- 
forefeen accidents fronexnéing the ufual number of 
fhips, thefe merchants would have no vent for their 
commodities. Khe Indians, the form of whofe drefs 
requires different breadths and lengths from thofe of 
the cottons fabricated for our ufe, would not pur- 
chafe them; and the other European companies. 
would be provided, or certain of being provided with 
whatever the extent of their trade required, andtheir 
money enabled tzm to purchafe. Fhe plan of pro- 
curing loans, whicht.was contrived to remedy this 
inconvenience, neversias been, or can be ufeful. 

Ir has been a cu€om, time immemorial, in In- 
doftan,. for every citizen who borrows money to 
give a written inftrument to his creditor. ‘This 
deed is of no force im a court of judicature, un- 
lefs it be figned by three witneffes, and bears the 
day of the month, and the year when it was made, 
with the rate of intereft agreed upon by the par- 
ties. If the borrower fails to fulfil his engage- 
ments, he may be arrefted by tlre lender himfelf. 
He is never imprifoned, becauie there is no fear 
ef his making his efcape. He would not even eat 
without obtaining leave of his creditor. 

Tut Indians make a threefold divifion of inte- 


reft; one of which is vice, another neither vice nor 
virtue, 
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virtue, andathird virtue : this is their manner of ex- 
preion. The intereft that is vice, is four per cent. a 
month; and the intereft that is neither vice nor vir- 
tue, is two; the intereft that is wirtuc, ones The 


laft is, in their Opinion, ana of beneficence that 
only “belongs to the moft minds. Yet 
though the Europear are forced to borrow 


mect with this treatment, it is plain they cannot 
avail themfelves of the indulgence without involv- 
ing themfelves in ruin. 

Tue foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the 
hands of the natives. In the weftern part, indeed, 
there are Mohammedans; known by the name of 
Chalias, who, at Naour and Porto-Nuas 5, fend out 
fhipsto Achen, Merguy, Siam, and the eaftern coaft. 
Befides veffels of confiderab’s_ burden e:mployed in 
thefe voyages, they have faller embarkations for 
the coafting trade for Ceyln, and the pearl fifhery. 
The Indians of Maffulipatan turn their attention 
another way. ‘They import white callicces from 
Bengal, which they dye or print, and fell them 
again at the places from whence they had them, at 
thisty-five or forty per cent. advantage. 

ExcEPTING thefe tranfactions, which are of very 
little confequ¢hce, the whole trade is vefted in the 
Europeans, who have no partners but a few Ba- 
nians and Armenians fettled in their colonies. The 
quantity of callicoes exported from Coromandel to 
the different fea-~ports in India, may be computed 
at three thoufand five hundred bales. Of thefe 
the French carry eight hundred to Malabar, Mo- 
cha, and the ifle of France; the Inglifh twelve 
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hundred to Bombav, Malabar, Sumatra, and ths 
Philippine INands; and the Dutch fifteen hunéred 
to their feveral fettlements. Except five hundred 
bales deftined isr Manilla, each of the value of 


2,40@ livres *, the ers are of fo ordinary a kind 
that they do notr d 720 livres -4 at prime coft: 
fo that the whole nuii. f three thoufand five 


hundred bales does not amount to more than 
3,360,000 livres }Ẹ. 

COROMANDEL furnifhes Europe with nine thou- 
fand five-hundyed bales; eight hundred of which are 
brought by the Danes ; two thoufand five hundred 
by the French, three thoufand by the Englifh-; and 
thnree thot.fand two hundred by the Dutch. A con- 
ficierable part of tefe callicoesis dyed blue, or ftri- 
ped with red and bice for the African trade. The 
others are fine muflins, printed callicoes, and hand- 
kerchiefs from Maffuliz.atan, or Paliacate. It is 
proved by experience, that one with another, each 
bale, in the nine tnoufand five hundred, cofts only 
G60 livres §, coniequently they ought to bring in to 
the manufactory where they are wrought 8,160,000 
livres |l. 

Tne payments are not entirely made in fpecie ei. 
therin Europe or Afia; we give in exchange, cloths, 
iron, lead, copper, coral, and fome other articles of 
le{s value. On the other hand, Afia pays with{pices, 
pepper, rice, iugar, corn, and dates. All thefe arti- 
cles taken together, may amount to 4,800,000 li- 
vres **. From this calculation it follows, that Co- 
romandel receives 6,720,009 livres train money. 


About 100 gu'neas. + Avbout 3c &..:neas. \ * Nor quite so,ccol. 
$3). || Near 36c,0oc.L ** About 21a,ccol. F aNCat Osco ol. 
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‘THe Enghfh, who have acquired fhe fame fupe- 
wiority upon this coaft that they have elfewhere, have 
formed on it feveral fettlements. In 1757, they tool 
poffeffion of Madura, aconfidera . n, and to- 
lerably well fortified: but th did not fix there 
with any commercial views.j, _ — cottons calculated 
for the eaftern part of Afia Afr Africa, which are 
manufactured in th resdom of which Madura is 
the capital, are, for the moft part, carried to the 
Dutch factories on the coaft of the pearl fifhery. The 
only ufe the Englifh make of this acquifftign isto raife 
from it a revenue fufficient to overbalanée the ex- 
pences that are unavoidably incurred there. 

‘T’ricHinopory, though totally deftro d by the 
cruel wars it has fuftained, is of more im- 
portance to them. ‘This ftr .+ poft is the key of 
Tanjore, Myfore, and Ma ura, and gives them 
great influence in thofe thr - {tates. 

Ir was folely with the w of fecuring an eafly 
communication with this celebrated fortrefs, that 
they feized upon Devi-Cottah in 1749, whofe ter- 
ritory 1s no more than three miles in circumference. 
There ts no kind of manufacture carried on, ei- 
the? upon the fpot, or in the neighbourhood, the 
only produce -being fome woed, and a little rice. 
The defence of this fattory cofts about 42,000 
livres *; an expemce that takes away the whole 
profits of it. It would, notwithftanding, be a 
poftt of importance, if what has been advanced by 
fome intelligent men be true, that the Coleroon 
might, at an eafy expence, be put into a condi- 


tion to receive the largeft veffels.s The coaft of 
%* About 1,800l. 
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BOOK Coromandel would not then be without harbours ; 
—<y—’'_ and the nation, mafters of the only port in thola 
arts, would have powerful means of impraqving 
their com _ -= which their rivals would be de- 
prived of. 

In 1686, the Ee @® purchafed Cudalore, with 

a territory extend sight miles along the coaft, 
and four miles into the irx ; part of the country. 
This acquifition, which they obtained of an In- 
dian prince for the fum of 742,500 livres*, was 
confirmed to them by the Moguls, who foon after 
made themfelves matters of the Carnatic. Con- 
fidering afterwards, that the fortrefs, which they 
found ready built, was more than a mile from the 
fea, and tli« the reinforcements deftined for it 
might be intercepted; they built fort St. David 
within cannon-fhot os it, at the mouth of a river, 
and on the verge of th- Indian Ocean. Since that 
three hamlets have been erected, which, with the 
town and fortrefs, are computed to contain fixty 
thoufand fouls. ‘Their employment is dying blue, 
or painting the cottons that come from the inland. 
parts of the country, and manufacturing the fineft 
dimities in the world, to the amount of 1,500,000 
livres. The plundering of this fettlement by 
the French in 1758, and the demolifhing of its 
fortifications, have done it no Fafting injury. Its 
{pirit feems rather increafed, though St. David 
has not been rebuilt, and Cudalore is only put 
into a condition of making a tolerable reliftance. 
A revenue of 144,000 livres | defrays all the ex- 

* About 32,0001, + About 60,0001, + About 6,3001. 
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pences of this fettlement. Maflulipatan affords 
dvantagees of another kind. 

wis town, which paffed from the hands of the 
french into thole of the Erelilh ip, 1259» is by 
no means what it was when. she _Wurdpeans, at the 
conclufion of the fifteenth areitury, doubléd the 
Cape of Gocd Hope. Ther mre but a few cottons 
made or fold theres; wigen, notwithitanding their 
beauty, cannot furnifh any confiderable branch of 
export. Accordingly the new poffeffors confider 
their conqueft not fo much as a market for buying, 
as for felling large quantitics of goods. By means 
of the caravans which come from very diftant 
placts to furnifh themfeives with falt ; ange by the 
sntercourfe they have formed with theninland parts 
of the country; they have cortrived to eftablith a 
demand for their cloths in xke moft remote coun- 
tries Of the Decan, and.?this trade is likely to 
fiourifh ftill more. Yo his may be added the 
further advantage of drawing a revenue from the 
produét of the falt, and that of the cuftoms, 
amounting to 1,320,000 livres*, of which 600,000 
livres + only are annually expended upon the ict- 
tlément. 

VIZAGAPATAN is a {mail town, with little ter- 
ritory belonging to it, and not four thoufand in- 
habitants. Being fituated between Maffulipatan 
and Ganjam, it receives all the fine cottons that are 
made in that part of Orixa, amounting to five or 


fix hundred bales, which coft 480,000 livres $È. 


w Near 5£,ccol 4 Little more than 26,0001. + About 21,0001. 
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TuE merehandife procured from all thefe places 
and from a few fubordinate factorics that vary ae 
cording to circumftances, is carricd to Maderafs, 
which is the cgnter of all the Englifh tranfactions 
on the coaft or Ceronaandel. 

‘THis town was lt a hundred years ago by 
William Langhome in the country of Arcot, 
and by the fea-fide. As © daced it in the midft 
of a fandy tract, altogether dry, and where there 
was no water fit for drinking, but what was fetched 
from the diftance of more than a mile, people 
were curious to know what reafons could have de- 
termined him to make fa bad a choice, Fiis 
friends pretended that his view was to draw *thi- 
ther all thé sxade of St. Thomas, which has actually 
been the confequet&e, while his enemies imputed 
it to a defire of continu*ng in the neighbourhood of 
a miftrefs he had in thas Portuguefe colony. ‘This 
fettlement has increafed fo much fince its firft efta- 
blifhment, that it has been divided intothree diftricts. 
The firft of thefe, known in Europe by the name of 
Fort St. George, and in India by that of the White 
‘Town, is occupied by four or five hundred Englifh, 
men, women, and children. It is defended only by 
a flight wall, and four ill-conftructed baftions. To 
the north lies the Black Town, which is larger, 
and ftill worfe fortified; and is the quarter where 
the Jews, Armenians, Moors, and the richeft In- 
dians refide. Beyond this are the fuburbs, which 
are entirely defencelefs, and full of inhabitants. 
‘The three divifions of which the place is compofed, 
two hamlets which lie at a {mall diftance from it, 

and 
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and the whole territory, which is noc more than 
imseen miles in circumference, contain two hundred 


and fifty thoufand inhabitants, almoft all of them’ 


natives of India. 

AMONG this vaft numbem there are but few 
weavers. Fifteen thoufand ai## are employed in 
printing and painting the eCeallicoes that are 
worn in Europe; anti- 4ssonfiderable quantity of 
¢ommon cottons deftined for the different fea-ports 
of Afia, particularly for the Philippine iflands. 
-There are, perhaps, forty thoufand peopleoccupied 
in arranging and felling coral and glafs-ware, with 
which the women in the interior parts of the country 
adorn their hair, or make necklaces and b celets. 
Other branches of induftry infeparab om a large 
mart, employ a great number. e. hands. The inL 
habitants, who have defervetily gained the confi- 
dence of the company, tr#!vel through Arcot and 
the neighbouring country, to buy what goods they 
have occafion for. The moft confiderable among 


them lend money to the Englifh merchants, who 


though not of the company, have liberty to traffic 
in the different fea-ports of Afia; they enter into 
partnerfhip with them, or embark on their veffels 
goods for their own private account. ‘The bufinefs 
carried on by the company and the private mer- 
chants taken together, has made Madrafs one of 

the moft opulent and important places in India. 
BesipEs the profits accruing to the Englifh 
fram the cottons they purchafe in this town, and 
from the cloths and other merchandife they vend 
there, the cuftoms, the duties upon tobacco and 
| betel, 
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betel, and feme other impofts, bring in a revenue 
of 1,200,000 livres *. The continuation of thefe 
vantages is fecured by a garrifon of a thoufand Euro- 
peans, and o teen OF eighteen hundred fipahis. 

Sucu is the ua`on “ae the Englith company 
on. tHe coat of ^“ ' andel, confidered merely as 
a mercantile bo “Let us now examine it in a 
political light. | | 

In 1751, the Englih undertook to make Mo- 
hammed-Ali-Khan nabob of Arcot. The execu- 
tion of this great plan was attended with innumer- 
able difficulties, which were at length furmounted, 
after a feries of battles, defeats, victories and nego- 
tiation . that lafted feveral years. The new 
fovereign, ` sho had {till many enemies remaining 
committed the a y of his perfon to the care of 
his protectors, by fi ‘ng his refidence at Madrafss 
and placed his provinces under the cover of their 
arms, leaving to them the fole charge of defending 
them. To enable them to fupport the burden 
they had undertaken, and to reimburfe them for 
the money they had advanced, it was ftipulated, 
that they fhould enjoy the revenues of the country, 
which in times of the greateft profperity amounted 
tO 12,000,000 livres}, and are flill at leaft 
8,400,c00%. It is true we ought previoufly to 
deduct 2,880,000 || for public expences, and as 
much more for their maintenance of the nabob, 
but there ftill remain 2,640,000 livres §, clear in- 
come to the company. By this managment, 


* Above 52,000]. fterling. — +t 525,0001. 
H| 126,0001. $ı eet 
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they keep the Carnatic, which is the moft ind uftri- 
Vus country in this immenfe tract, in a ftate of 
abfolute dependence. 

To ftrengthen their influence ftill more on thefe 
coafts, the Englifhi: had long mç litated a plan of 
making a large acquifition af. PEEICOTY in the rfeigh- 
bourhood of Maffulipatan. ke 207 they fucceed- 
ed fo far as to procu®s; şsrti the fubah of the De- 
can, the ceffion of the provinces of-Candavir, Elur, 
Montafanagar, Rajamandry and Chicacol. From 
this prodigious acceffion of revenue aad territory, 
they were induced to think that thé onlycemploy- 
ment they fhould have, would be to enjoy the advan- 
tagescot their fituation; when they obferve  . ftorm 
coming upon them, which might poffil!, cndanger, 
if not totally deftroy their profperity. 

FiypDER-ALI-KHAN, a fojuier of fortune, who 
had learned the art of war from the Europeans, 
had made great conquefts, and rendered himfelf 
mafter of Myfore. Relying upon his ftrength and 
his reputation, he fummoned the fubah of the De- 
can, and the nabob of the Carnatic to join with him 
in driving the Enelifh out of Coromandel, threaten- 
ines if they refufed, to ravage all their provinces. 
The company thought both their credit and intereft 
concerned in anticipating the defigns of an enemy 
who announced his refentment and projeéts in fo 
high a {train, and they jent out an army againit him 
in March 1767. 

CoLOoNEL Woop, who had the command of it 
marched forward with confidence; when to his 
great aftonifhment he beheld; in front, an army 
i that 
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that he found punéctually paid, and excellently well 
difciplined, confifting of thirty thoufand foot and 
twenty thoufand horfe, with a confiderable train of 
artillery. The war was carried on by artifice, a 
circumftance very defreable to Hyder, whofe genius 
was fubtile and fr'.5 glin ftratagems. He contrived 
to furprize his en rusin their camp, and carry off 
their provifions and ba, „`° he feized their beft 
pofts by procuring the moft exadcé intelligence, 
drove their troops before him, vanquifhed, difheart- 
ened, and nrade them almoft ready to revolt for want 
of pay; and at laft alarmed them with the apprehen- 
fion of feeing their capital befieged, plundered, 
and d “‘troyed. ‘The panic was becoming univerfal, 
when fom mely fuccours arrived, which enabled 
the Englifh general to regain his ground. On the 
4th of October 1768, he found means to compel the 
indianstoa general engagement, which they had hi- 
therto feemed defirous to avoid. ‘This was, perhaps, 
the moft obftinate and bloody engagement that had 
ever happened in this part of the world. At laf, 
Wood remained mafter of the ficld where both fides 
had fought fo bravely: but this was all the advan- 
tage he gained by his victory. 

Filyper, though defeated, kept up a menacing 
countenance, and was ftill formidable. Terms of 
accommodation were propofed to him. He liflened 
to them with no {mall indifference; and it was not 
without much negotiation, nor, if fome accounts 
may be biieved, without confiderable prefents that 
he was prevailed upon to conclude a peace after hav- 
ing carried on the war for two years. ‘This prince 

con- 
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continues to be confidered by the Englifh rather 


as an enemy, again{ft whom it is necefflary they- 


fhould be conftantly on their guard, than as an 
ally on whom they may depend. Some of the 
moft judicious among them are even of opinion, 
that unlefs their nation by “rë means or other 
gets rid of a neighkb Sutono ambitious, and too 
active for its repofe, it cannot fecurely rely on the 
power which a combination of fortunate circum- 
{tances has given it on the coaft of Coromandel. 
Let us take a view of its fituation in Bengal. 
BENGAL is a vaft country of Afia, bounded by 
the kmgdom of Afham and Arracan on the eaft; 
by feveral provinces belonging to the Cicat Mogul 
on the weft; by frightful rocks on the north, and 
by the fea on the fouth. It extends on both fides the 
Ganges, which rifes from different fources in Thibet, 
and, after feveral windings through Caucafus, pene- 
trates into India, acrofs the mountains on its frontier. 
This river, after having formed in its courfe a great 
number of large, fertile, and well peopled iflands, 
difcharges itfelf into the fea, by feveral mouths, of 
which only two are known and frequented. 
Towarps the fource of this river, was for- 
merly a city called Palibothra. Its antiquity 
was fo great, thae Diodorus Siculus makes no 
{fcruple of affuting us that it was built by that 
Hiercules to whom the Greeks afcribed all the 
great and furprizing actions that had been per- 
formedin the world. In Pliny’stime, its opulence 
was celebrated through the whole univerfe ; and it 
was looked upon as the general mart for the people 
inhabiting 
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inhabiting both fides of the river that wafhed its 
walls. 

Ture hiftory of the revolutions that havé hap- 
pened in bengal, is intermixed with fo many fables, 
that it does nottdeferve our attention. All we 
can ditcover, is the extent of this empire has 
been fometimes gre -r anl fomtimes lels; that 
it has had forcunate and Untortunate periods; and 
that it has alternately been formed into one fingle 
kingdom, or divided into feveral independent {ftatcs. 
It was urder éhe dominion of one mafter, when 2 
miore powerful tyrant Akbar, grandfather of Au- 
rengezcbe, undertook the conqueft of it; which was 
begunirg 590, and completed in 1595. Since this 
æra Bengal Hes always acknowledged the Mogul for 
its fovercign. At Brik, the governor to whom the 
adniiniftration of it was entrufted, held his court at 
Raja-mahul, but afterwards removed it to Dacca. 
Ever fince the year 1718, it has been fixed at Mux- 
adavad, a large inland town two leagues diftant from 
Caffimbuzar. There are feveral Nabobs and Ra- 
jahs fubordinate to this viceroy, who is called fubah. 

Tiris important poft was occupied for a.long 
tune by the fons of the Great Mogul : but they 
fo frequently mifemployed the forces and treafure 
at their difpotal, to raife difturbances in the empire, 
that it was thought proper to commit that pro- 
vince to men who had lefs influence; and were 
more dependent. “True it is, the new governors 
gave no alarm to the court of Delhi; but they 
were far from being punctual in remitting the 
tribute they collected to the royal treafury. Thefe 

abuies 
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abufes gained further ground after the expedition 
cf Kouli Khan; and matters were carried fo far, 


that the emperor, who was unable to pay the Ma- 


rattas what he owed them, authorifed them, in1740, 
to collect itin Bengalthemfelves. hefe banditti, 
to the number of two hundred thoufand, divided 
themfeclves into three armij;3,coravaged this fine 
country for ten yeas together, and did not leave 
at till they had extorted immenfe fums. 

Dwerine ail thefe commotions, def{potic govern- 
ment, which unhappily prevails all ove? India, main- 
tainedits influence in Bengal; though a finvall diftri€t 
in the province that had preferved its independence, 
ftiliscontinues to preferve it. ‘This fortunate ipot, 
which extends about a hundred and fixty miles, is 
called Biffenpour. It has been governed- time im- 
memorial by a Bramin family of the tribe of Rajah- 
puts. Here the purity and equity of the antient po- 
litical fy ftem of the Indians is found unadulterated. 
This fingular government, the fineft and moft ftrik- 
ing monument in the world, has, till now, bcen be- 
held with too much indifference. We have no re- 
inains of ancient nations but brafsand marble, which 
fpeak only to imagination and conjeéture, thofe un- 
certain interpreters of manners and cuftoms that no 
fonger exit. Were a philofopher tranfported to 
Biffenpour, he would immediately be a witnefs of 
the life led by the firft inhabitants of India many 
thoufand yearsago; he would converfe with them: 
ne would trace the progrefs of this nation celebrated 
as it were from its very infancy ; he would fre the 
rife of a government, which being founded in 
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happy prejudices, in a fimplicity and purity of man- 
ners in the mild temper of the people, and the inte- 
grity of the chieftains, has furvived thofe innymer- 
able fyftems of legiflation, which have made only a 
tranfitory appearance upon the ftage of the world 
with the generations they were deftined to torment. 
More folid and dérawdle than thofe political ftruc- 
tures, which, raifed by impofture and enthufiafm, 
are the fcourges of human kind, and are doomed to 
perifh with the foolifh opinions that gave them birth, 
the government of Biffenpour, the offspring of ajuft 
attention to order and the laws of nature, has been 
eftablifhed and maintained upon unchangeable prin- 
ciples, and has undergone no more alteration than 
thofe prin@tples themfelves. The fingular fituation of 
this country has preferved to the inhabitants their 
primitive happinefs and the gentlenefs of their cha- 
racter, by fecuring them from the danger of being 
conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. Nature has furrounded 
them with water; and they need only open the fluices 
of their rivers to overflow the whole country. The 
armies fent to fubdue them have fo frequently been 
drowned, thatthe planof enflaving them has been aid 
afide ; and the projectors of it have thought properteo 
content themfelves with an appearanceof fubmiffion. 

LisBErtTY and property are facredin Biffenpour. 
Robbery, either public or private, is never heard 
of. As foon as any ftranger enters the territory 
he comes under the proteétion of the laws, which 
provide for his fecurity. He is furnifhed with 


guides at free coft, who conduct him from place 
to 
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to place, and are anfwerable for his peffon and ef- 2 OOK 
fects. When he changes his conduétors, the new —— 
ones Geliver to thofe they relieve an atteftation of 
their conduét, which is registered and a&terwards 
fent to the Raja. All the time he remains in the 
country he is maintained and conveyed with his 
merchandife, at the expence of the ftare, unlefs he 
defires leave to {tay longer than three days in the 
fame place. In that cafe he is obliged to defray 
his own expences, unlefs he is detained by any dif- 
order, or other unavoidable accident. This bene- 
ficence to ftrangers isthe confequence of the warmth 
with which the citizens enter into each other’s in- 
terefts. 'Ihey are fo far from being guilty of an 
injury to each other, that whoever finds å purfe, or 
other thing of value, hangs it upon the firft tree he 
meets with, and informs the neareft guard, who 
give notice of it to the public by beat of drum. 
‘Thefe maxims of probity are fo generally received, 
that they direct even the operations of government. 
Out of between feven and eight millions * it an- 
nually receives, without injury to agriculture or 
trade, what is not wanted to fupply the unavoidable 
expences of the ftate, is laid out in improvements. 
The Raja is enabled to engage in thefe humane 
employments, as he pays the Moguls only what 
tribute, and at what times, he thinks proper. 

‘CHouGH the reft of Bengal is far from enjoying 
the fame happinefs, it is neverthelefs the richeft 
and moft populous province in the whole empire. 
Befides its own confumption, which js neceffarily 
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confiderable, its exports are immentfe. One part 
of its merchandile is carried into the inland country. 
Thibet takes off a quantity of its cottons, bcfides 
fome iron and cloths of European manufacture. 
The inhabitants of thofe mountains fetch them 
from Patna themfelves, and give mufk and 
rhubarb in exchasge., 

RHUBARB, which begins to be cultivated with 
fuccefs in the highlands of Scotland, is not, as is 
commonly believed, a creeping plant; but grows 
in tufts at rome diftance from each otner. “There 
is no occafion to fow it, as the iced naturally falls 
to the ground, and produces a new plant. 

Musk is a production pece iior to T hibet. deis 
contained tn a {mali bag of the fize of a hen’s egg, 
which grows in the [nape of a bladder under the 
belly of a fpecies of goat, between the navel and 
the genitals. In its original fate it is nothing more 
than putrid blood which coaguilatcs in this bag. 
The largeft bladder yields no more than half an 
ounce of mufk. The ímeil of it is naturally fo 
ftrong, that, for common ule, it is neceflary to 
moderate it by mixing it with milder perfumes. 
The hunters, with a view cf increaGne their pro- 
fits, contrived to take away part of the mulk from 
the bladders, and to fill the vacuity with the liver 
and coagulated blood of the anfmiai mixed together. 
‘The government, to put a Rep to thefe fraudulent 
mixtures, ordered, that all the bladders, be- 
fore they were fewed up, fhould be examined by 


anfpectors, who fhould clefe them with their own 


hands, and feal them with the royal fenet. ‘This 
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precaution has put a {top to the frauds praétifed to 
reduce the quality of the mufk, but not to thofe 
which are caiculated to increafe the weight of it; 
they contrive to open the bags artfully and pour 
particles of lead into them. 

Tue trade of Thibet is nothing in comparifon 
of that which Bengal carries omwith Agra, Delhi, 
and the provinces adjacent to thofe fuperb capitals, 
in falt, fugar, opium, filk, filk-ftuffs, and an in- 
finite quantity of cottons, and particularly muflins. 
‘Thefe articles, taken together, amounted formerly 
to more than forty millions a year*. So confider- 
able a fum was not conveyed to the banks of the 
Ganges; but it was the means of retaining one 
nearly equal, which muft have iffued from thence 
to pay the duties, or for other purpofes Since the 
viceroys of the Mogul have made themfelves nearly 
independent, and fend him no revenues but fuch as 
they chufe to allow him, the luxury of the court is 
greatly abated, and the trade we have been fpeaking 
of is no longer fo confiderable. | 

THE maritime trade of Bengal managed by the 
matives of the country, has not fuffered the fame 
diminution, nor was it ever fo extenfive, as the 
other. It may be divided into two branches, of 
which Catek is in pofieffion of the greater part. 

CATEK is a diftriét of fome extent, a little below 
the moft weftern mouth of the Ganges. - Balafore, 
fituated upon a navigable river, ferves it for a port. 
The navigation to the Maldives, which the Englifh 
and French have been obliged to abandon on ac- 
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B a K count of the climate, is carried on entirely from 


eed 


this road. Here they load their veffels with rice, 
coarfe cottons, and fome filk-ftuffs for thefe iflands, 
and receitwe cowries in exchange, which are ufed 
for money in Bengal, and are fold to the Europeans. 

Tue inhabitants of Catek, and fome other people 
of the Lower Ganges, maintain a confiderable cor- 
refpondence with the country of Afham. ‘This 
kingdom, which is thought to have formerly made 
a part of Bengal, and is only divided from it by a 
river that fals into the Ganges, deferves to be bet- 
ter known, if what is afferted be true, that gun- 
powder has been difcovered there, and that it was 
communicated from Afham to Pegu, and from Pegu 
to China. Its gold, filver, iron and lead mines 
would have added to its fame, if they had been pro- 
perly worked. Inthe mid{ft of thefe riches, which were 
of very little fervice to this kingdom, falt was an 
article of which the inhabitants were fo much in 
want, that they were reduced to the expedient of 
procuring it from a decoction of certain plants. 

In the beginning of the prefent century, fome 
Bramins of Bengal carried their fuperftitions to 
Afham, where the people were fo happy as to be 
guided folely by the diétates of natural religion. 
The priefts perfuaded them, that it would be more 
agreeable to Brama if they fubftiruted the pure and 
wnolfome falt of the fea to that which they ufed. 
The fovereign confented to this, on condition that 
the exclufive trade fhould be in his hands; that it 
fhould only be brought by the people of Bengal, 
and that the boats laden with it fhould ftop at thé 
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frontiers of his dominions. Thus have all thefe 
falfe religions been introduced by the influence and 
for the advantage of the priefts who teach,and of the 
kings who admit them. Since this arrangement has 
taken place, forty veffels from 5 to 6e0 tons burden 
each are annually fent from the Ganges to Afham 
laden with falt, which yields twe hundred per cent. 
profit. ‘They receive in payment a fmall quantity 
of gold and filver, ivory, mufk, eagle-wood, gum- 
lac, and a large quantity of fill. 

Tuts filk, which is fingular in its kind, requires 
ho trouble; it is found on the trees whete the Glk- 
worms are produced, nourifhed, and undergo their 
fevetal metamorphofes. The inhabitants have no 
other trouble but that of collecting it. The neg- 
lected cods produce a new generation; during the 
growth of which, the tree puts forth new leaves, 
which ferve fuccefMfively for the nourifhment of the 
young worms. ‘Thefe revolutions are repeated 
twelve times in a year, but do not produce fo much 
in the rainy asin the dry feafons. The ftuffs made 
of this filk have a grear deal of luftre, but do not 
laft long. 

ExceEPTING thefe two branches of maritime trade, 
which, for particular reafons, have been confined to 
the natives of the country, all the reft of the veffels 
fent from the Ganges to the different fea-ports of 
India belong to, the Europeans, and are built at 
Pegu. 

PeGcu is a country fituated on the Gulph of 
Bengal, between the kingdoms of Arracan and 
Siam. Revolutions, which are fo common in all. 

Ees the 
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the defpotic empires of Afia, have been here more 
frequently repeated than in any other. It has al- 
ternately been the center of a great power, and a 
province t® ieveral] ftates lefs extenfive than itfelf. 
It is at prefent dependent upon Ava. 

THE only port of Pegu that is open to ftrangers 
is Syriam. The Portuguefe, during their profpe- 
rity, were long in poffeMion of it, and it was 
then in great repute. At prefent it is fcarce fre- 
quented but by the Europeans fettled on the coaft 
of Coromandel. and Bengal. The latter can only* 
fell there forme coarfe cottons, nor would they vifit 
it at all, except for the building or refitting of their 
fhips; for, which purpofe they are furnifhed with 
all neceffary materials (except iron and cordage) of 
an excellent quality, and at a moderate price. Since 


the difguft taken at the high rate of fhip-building 


at Surat, Syriam is become a kind of general dock- 


yard for all veffiels employed in the country trade. 


THEIR exports confift of teak timber, wax, 
ivory, fome calin, and an excellent oil for the 
prefervation of fhips. ‘The fineft topazes, fa- 
phires, amethyfts, and rubies, in the world, cqme 
from Pegu. They are feldom to be met with 
at Syriam, nor can ‘hey be had without refort- 
ing to the court, which is kept at Ava. The 
Armenians have for iome time had fuch an afcen- 
dent, that they make the trade difficult to the 
Evvro;j-eans, and even to the Engvifh, who are the 
only people that have formed a icttlement at Pegu. 

A sviLL more confiderable branch of com- 
merce, which tie Europeans at Bengal carry on 

| with 
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with the reft of India, is that of opiunr Opium. is 


the produce of a fpecies of poppy, whofe root is 
nearly as large as a man’s finger, abounding, as well 
as the reft of the plant, with a bitter juice. The 
ítem, which is commonly pliable, and fometimes 
rather. hairy, is two cubits high, and produces leaves 
refembling thofe of the lettuce oblong, indented, 
curled, and of a fea-green colour. Its flower is in 
the form of a rofe; When the poppy is full of 
fap, a flight incifion is made at the top, from 
svhence diftil fome drops of a milky hquor, which 
is left to congeal, and is afterwards gathered. 
‘This Operation is repeated three times, but the pro- 
duce gradually diminifhes in quantity, nor is it of 
fo good a quality. When the opium-is gathered, 
it is moiftened and kneaded with water or honey, till 
it acquires the confiftence, vifcidity, and gloffinefs, 
of pitch when it is well prepared, and is then made 
into {mall cakes. ‘That which is rather foft, and 
yields to the touch, is inflammable, of a blackifh- 
brown colour, and has a ftrong foetid fmell, is ef- 
teemed the beít; on the contrary, that which is dry, 
friable, burnt, and mixed with earth and fand, is 
thought good for nothing. According to the dif- 
ferent manner, of preparing it; and the dofes in 
which it is given, it ftupifies, excites agreeable 
ideas, or occafionS madnefs. 

Patna, fituated on the Upper Ganges, is the 


molt celebrated place in the world for the culti- 


vation of opium. The fields are covered with 
ite Befides what is carried into the inland parts, 
there are annually three or four thoufand chefts 
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exported, eaoh weighing three hundred pounds. It 
fells upon the fpot at the rate of five or fix hundred 
livres * a cheft. This opium is not purified like 
that of Syria and Perfia, which we make ufe of in 
Europe; it is- only a pafte that has undergone no 
preparation, and has not a tenth part of the virtue 
of purified opium. 

Aw exceffive fondnefs for opium prevails in all 
the countries to the eaft of India. The Chinefe 
emperors have fuppreffed it in their dominions, by 
condemning to the flames every veffel that imports 
this {pecits of poifon, and every houfe that receives 
it. On the Malayan coaft, at Borneo, the Moluc- 
cas, Java, Macafiar, and Sumatra, the confumprion 
is incredible. Thefe people fmoke it with their to- 
bacco. Thofe who are going to perform fome def- 
perate aétion intoxicate themfelves with this fmoke. 


‘They then encounter indifcriminately every thing: 


they meet; and rufh with impetuofity upon the 
enemy, through the moft imminent danger. The 
Dutch, who are in poffeffion of almoft all the places 
where opium makes the ercateft havock, have been 
more intent on the profits arifing from the fale of 
this article, than touched with compaffion for its 
numerous victims. Rather than prohibit the ufe 
of it, they have authorized individuals to maí- 
facre all thofe who. being ditordered with opium, 
appear in the ftreets armed. Thus it is that 
iome fyftems of legiflation introduce and keep 
cp intoxicating and violent paffions and opinions ; 
ana when once thefe have prevailed among the 
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people, nothing but death or tortures can put an 
end to them. 

‘THe Dutch company formerly carried on the 
trade of opium in their fettlements. They vended. 
but little, becaufe four hundred per cent. was 
gained by fmuggling it. In 1743, they refigned this 
branch to a particular fociety, tosvhich they deliver 
a certain quantity of Opium at a fixed price. The 
gains of this fociety, which confifts of the principal 
members of the government of Batavia, are im- 
menfe; no one venturing to expofe himfelf to their 
refentment by purfuing a contraband trade incom- 
patible with their interefts. The coaft of Malacca, 
and part of the ifland of Sumatra, are fupplied with’ 
opium by the free Englifh merchants, who gain 
more by this merchandife than by the common 
cottons they bring to thefe different markets. 
= Tue Dutch alfo fend rice and fugar to the 
coaít of Coromandel, for which they are paid 
in fpecie, unlefs they have the good fortune to 
meet with fome foreign merchandife at a cheap 
rate. They fend out one or two vefiels laden 
with rice, cottons and filk : the rice is fold in 
Ceylon, the cottons at Malabar, and the filk at 
Surat ;~ from whence they bring back cotton, 
which is ufefully employed in the coarfer ma- 
nufactures of Bengal. Two or three fhips laden 
with rice, gum-lac, and cotton {tuffs are fent to 
Baffora, and return with dried fruits, ro{fe-water, 
anu a quantity of gold. The rich merchandife 
ca:fied to Arabia is paid for intirely in gold and. 
filver. The trade of the Ganges with the other 
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fea-ports of India brings twenty-eight millions * 
annually into Bengal. 

Tsuoucu this trade paffes through the Hands 
of the Evitopeans, and is carried on under their 
protection, it is not intirely on their own ac- 
count. The Moguls, indeed, who are ufually 
fatisfied with the places they hold under the go- 
vernment; have feldom any concern in thefe 
expeditions ; but the Armenians, who, {fince the 
revolutions in Perfia, are fettled upon the banks 
of the Ganges, to which they formerly only made 
voyages, readily throw their capitals into this 
trade ‘The Indians employ {till larger fums in 
it. The impoffibility of enjoying their fortunes 
under an oppreffive government, does not deter 
the natives of this country from labouring incef- 
Jantly to increafe them. As they would run too 
great a rif{que by engaging openly in trade, they 
are obliged to have recourfe to clandeftine me- 
thods. As foon as an: European arrives, the Gen- 
toos, who know mankind better than is com-— 
monly fuppofed, ftudy his character : and if they 
find him frugal, active, and well informed, offer 
to act as his brokers and. cafhiers, and lend or 
procure him money upon bottorary, or at in- 
tereft. This intereft, which is ufually nine per 
cent. at leaft, 1s higher, when he is under a ne- 
ceflity of borrowing of the Cheyks. | 

Tnese Cheyks are a powerful family of In- 
dians, who have, time immemorial, inhabited the 
banks of the Ganges. ‘Their riches have long 
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ago procured them the management of the bank 


belonging to the court, the farming of the pub- 
lic revenue, and the direétion of the money, 
which they coin afrefh evefy year, in order to 
receive annually the benefit arifing from the mint. 
By urfiting fo many Advantages they are ena- 
bled to lend the S forty ™, Gxty T; 
or even a hundred millions Ẹ at a time. When 
the government finds it impoffible to refund the 
money, they are allowed to indemnify them- 
felves by oppreffing the people. Tha£f-fo pro- 
digious a capital fhould be preferved in the 
centeg of tyranny, and in the midft of i. aa- 
lutions, appears incredible It is nots poffible 
to conceive how fuch a — could be raifed,” 
much lefs how it could be fupported for fo long 
atime. ‘To explain this myftery it muft be 
obferved, that this family has always maintained 
a fuperior influence at. the court of Delhi; 
that the Nabobs and Rajahs in Bengal are depen- 
dent upon it; that thofe who are about the 
perfon of the fubah have conftantly been its 
creatures; and that the fubah himfelf has been 
maintained or dethroned by the intrigues of this 
family. To this we may add, thatthe different 
branches of it, and the wealth belonging to them. 
being difperfed, it has never been poffible to 
ruin above one half of the family at a time, 
which would ftill have left them more refources 
than were neceflary to enable them to purfue 
their revenge to the utmoft. The Europeans who 
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BOOK frequent the Ganges have not been fufficiently 

——"_ alarmed at this defpotifm, which ought to have 
prevented them from fubmitting to a dependence 
upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into the 
{nare, by borrowing confiderable fums of thefe 
avaritious financiers, apparently at nine, but in 
reality at thirteea per cent. if we take into the 
account the difference between the money that 
is lent them, and that in which they are obliged 
to make their payments. “The engagements en- 
tered into Sy the French and Dutch companies 
have beén kept within fome bounds; but thofe 
of the Englifh company have been unlimited. 
In 1755 they were indebted to the Cheyks*about 
eight and twenty millions *. 

Svea is the conduét of this confiderable fet 
of men, who are {fole managers of the European 
trade at Bengal. The Portuguefe, who firit fre- 
quented this rich country, had the wifdom to 
eftablifh themfelves at Chatigan, a port fituated 
upon the frontier of Arracan, not far from the 
moft eaftern branch of the Ganges. The Dutch, 
who, without incurring the refentment of an 
enemy at that time fo formidable, were de- 
firous of fharing in their good fortune, were en- 
gaged in fearching for a port, which, without 
obftructing their pian, would- expofe them the 
leaft to hoftilities. In 1603, their attention was 
directed to Balafore ; and all the companies, ra- 
ther through imitation than in confequence of 
any well concerted fchemes, followed their ex- 
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ample. Experience taught them the propriety B 0.0 K 


of fixing as near as poffible to the markets from 
whencethey had their merchandife; and they faited 
up that branch of the Ganges, which feparatinge 
itfelf fromthe main river at Mourcha above Caffim- 
buzar, falls into the fea near Balafore under the 
mame of the river Hughly. Tae government of 
the country permitted them to ereét warehoufes 
‘wherever there was plenty of manufaétures, and 
to fortify themfelves upon this river. 

Tae firft town that is met with in paffipg up the 
river is Calcutta, the principal fettlement of the 
Englifh company. ‘The air here is unhealthy, the 
water brackifh, the anchorage not very fafe, and 
the neighbouring country affords but few manu- 
factures. Notwithftanding thefe inconveniences, 
great numbers of rich Armenian, Moorifh, and 
India merchants, invited by the profpeét of li- 
berty and fecurity, have fixed their refidence here. 
The people have multiplied in proportion through 
a territory of three or four leagues in circumfe- 
rence, of which the company are the fole fove- 
reigns. ‘T’he fortrefs has this advantage, that the 
veffels bound to the European fettlements are 
obliged to pafs under its cannon. 

Six leagues higher is fituated Frederic Nagore 
founded by the Danes in 1756, in order to fupply 
the place of an ancient fettlement, where they 
could not maintain their ground. This new efta- 
blilkhment has not yet acquired any importance, 
and rere is all the reafon imaginable to believe, 
that it will never become confiderable. 

CHAN- 
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CHANDEBNAGORE, which lies two leagues and 
an half higher, belongs to the French. It has the 
difadvantage of being fomewhat expofed on the 
weftern fide; but its harbour is excellent, and the 
air is as pure as it can be on the banks of the 
Ganges. Whenever any building ts undertaken 
that requires ftrength, it muft here, as well as in 
allother parts of Bengal, be built upon piles: it 
being impoffible to dig three or four feet deep 
without coming at water. This diftriét, which 
is hardly 2 league in circumference, has been 
crouded with manufactures ever fince the invafion 
of the Marattas obliged the natives of the country 
to retire hither for refuge: Here isa large manu- 
facture of handkerchiefs, and {ftriped muflins ; 
which have, indeed, rather degenerated fince 
their removal. ‘This active fpirit of induftry has 
not, however, made Chandernagore the rival of 
Calcutta, whofe immenfe riches enable it to un- 
dertake the moft extenfive commercial enter- 
prizes. | 

At the diftance of-a mile from Chandernagore, 
is Chinfura, better known by the name of Doueli, 
being fituated near the fuburbs of that antiently 
renowned city. The Dutch have no other pof- 
fefions there, but merely their fort 3 the terri- 
tory round it, depending on the government of the 
country, which hath frequently made it feel its 
power by- its extortions. Another inconvenience 
attending this fettlement is a fand-bank that pre- 
vents fihips from coming up to it; they proceed 


no further than Tulta, which is twenty mites 


below 
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below Calcutta, and this of courfe occafions an 
additional expence to the government. 

we Portuguefe had formerly made Bandel, 
which is eighty leagues fram the moush of the 
Ganges, and aquarterof a league abovethe Hughly, 
the principal feat of their commerce. Their fag is 
{till difplayed, and there are a fevounhappy wretches 
remaining there, who have forgotten their country 
after having been forgotten by it. This factory 
has no other employment than that of fupplying 
the Moors and the Dutch with miftreffés. 

ExceEPT in the months of October, November, 
and December, when the frequent and almoft 


continued hurricanes render the Gulph of Bengaf 


impracticable ; European {hips may enter the 
Ganges during the remainder of the year. Thofe 
that defign to go up the river, previoufly touch at 
Point Palmiras, where they are received by pilots 
of their own nation who refide at Balafore. The 
money they convey is put on board fome floops 
of between fixty and a hundred tons belonging to 
the harbour, which always precede the fhips. 
The pafiage into the river Flughly lies through a 
narrow ttraight between two fand-banks. The fhips 
ufed forme:ly to come to an anchor at Culpy, but 
time has worn off the dread of thofe currents, 
quickfands, and {fhoals that feemed to choke up 
the navigation of the river, and the fhips have 
been brought up to their refpective places of defti- 
nation. This boldnefs has occafioned many fhip- 
wrecks; but in proportion as more experience has 
been vained, and the Ipirit of cbfervation has been 
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carried further, accidents of that kind have been 
lefs trequent. It is to be hoped that the example 
of admiral Watfon, who failed as high as Chander- 
nagore in a feventy-gua-fhip, will not be forgotten ; 
aS a proper attention to it would fave a great deal 
of timie, trouble and expence. 

BrsiveEs this grær channel, there is another by 
which goods may be brought from the places which 
furnifh them to the principal fettlement of each 
company. For this purpofe a number of {mall fleets 
are employed, confifting of eighty or a hundred vefs 
fels, and iometimes more. T hefe are manned with 
black or white foldiers, in order to check the infa- 
‘tiable avarice of the Nabobs and Rajas they“meer 
(with in their pafage. ‘The goods purchafed in the 


a 


higher parts of the Ganges, at Patna and Caffimbu- 
ar, are carried down the river Fhlughly : thofe pur- 
chafed near the other branches of the Ganges, which 
are all navigable in the interior parts of the country, 
and communicate with each other, efpecially to- 
wards the lower divifion of that river, are convey- 
ed into the Hiughly by Rangafoula and Batatola, 
about fifteen or twenty leagues from the fea. From 
thence they are carried up the ftream to the prin- 
cipal fettlement belonging: to each nation. 

Tze exports from Bengal to Europe confift of 
mufkx, gum-lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, 
and {cme other articles cf lefs importance brought 
thither from other places. Thofe that are the 
immediate produce of the country are borax, falt- 
petre, filk, filk-ftuffs,; muflins and feveral dife- 
rent forts of cottons. 

Tus 
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Tue borax which is found in the province of B 


Patna, is a faline fubftance, which the chymift in 
Europe have in vain attempted to counterfeit. 
Some of them take it for an alkaline falt, which is 
found completely formed in the rich country of 
Indoftan ; others will have it to be the produce of 
volcanoes, or fubterraneous fires. __ 

Be this as it may, the borax is of great ufe in the 
working of metals by facilitating their fufion and 
purification. This fubftance being quickly vitrified 
by the action of fire, attraéts the heterogeneous 
particles that are intermixed with thefe mefals, and 
reduces them to drofs. The borax is likewife ab- 


folutely neceffary in the effaying of mines, and the 


foldering of metals. The Dutch alone have the fe- 
cret of refining it, which is faid to have been com- 
municated to them by fome Venetian families that 
came to feek that liberty in the united provinces 
which they did not enjoy under the tyranny of their 
Own ariftocratical government. 7 

SALTPETRE is likewife the produce of Patna. 
It is extraéted from a clay, which is either black, 
whitifh or red. The manner of refining it is by 
digefnge a large pit, in which the nitrous earth is 
depofited, and diluted with a quantity of water, 
which is kept ftirred till it comes to a confiftency. 
The water having drawn out all the falts, and the 
grofier parts fubfiding at the bottom, the more 
fluid particles are taken cut and put into another 
pit not fo large asthe former. This fubftance 
having undergone a fecond purification, the clear 
water that fwims on the top, and is totally im- 
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HISTORY OF SE'TVLEMENTS AND TRADE 
preenated with nitre, is taken off, and boiled in 
caldrons ; it is fkimmed while it is boiling, and, 
in a few hours, a nitrous falt is obtained infinitely 
fuperior to any that is found elfewhere. The Eu- 
ropeans export about ten millions of pounds for the 
ule of their fetrlements in Afia, or for home con- 
furmption in their refpective countries. It is bought 
upon the jipot for three fols * a pound, at the moft, 
and is fold again tò us for ten f at the leaft. 

CaAssiMpuzar, which is grown rich by the ruin 
of Malda and Rajamahal, is the general market for 
Bengal filk, the greateft part of which is fupplied 
from that territory. The filk-worms are brought 
up ard fed there in the fame manner as in other 
piaces; but the heat of the climate hatches chem 
and brings them to perfection at all times of the 
year, A recat quantity of flk and cotton tufts 
are manutactured here, which are circulated 
through part of Afia : thofe that are made entirely 
of filk, are for the moft part carried to Delhi- 
‘They are prohibited in France; and throughout 
the north of Europe, the cenfumption in thefe ar- 
ticles is alinoft entirely confined to a few armozeens, 
and a prodigious number of handkerchiefs. As 
for the unwrought filk, the quantity contumed in 
the furopean manufactures may be eltimated at 
three or tour hundred thoufand pounds weight. 
Itis in general ofa very inferior quality, ill twifted, 
and takes no glofs in dying. It is of little ufe ex- 
cept for the woof in brocades; and is fold upon 
the {pot from 272 to 288 livres a iquintal, “ihe 
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companies that havea capital, and induftry 
{kill fufficient to twift it in their own warehoufes, 
obtain it at a cheaper rates 

Ir would be a tedious and ufelefs tafk to enu- 
merate all the places where ticken and cottons, fit 
fer table linnen, or intended to be worn plain, 
painted or printed, are manufagturcd. It will be 
fufficient to mention Dacca, which may be looked 
upon as the general mart of Bengal, where the 
greateft variety of finet cottons are to be met 
with, and in the egreateft abundance. 

Tiis town is fituated in twenty-four degrees 
north latitude. The fertility of its foil, and the ad- 


vantages of its fituation have long fince made it the: 
center of an extenfive commerce. The courts of, 


Delhi and Muxadavad are furnifhed from thence 
with the cottons wanted for their own confumption. 
They ¢ach of them maintain an agent on the fpot to 
fuperintend the manufaéture of them ; who has an 
authority independent of the magiftrate over the 
brokers, weavers, embroiderers, and all the work- 
men, whofe bufinefs has any relation to the objeét of 
his commiffion. T hefe unhappy people are forbid- 
den, under pecuniary and corporal penalties, to fell 
to any perfon whatever a piece exceeding the value 
of 72 livres *: nor can they, but by dint of money, 
relieve themfelves from this oppreffion. 

In this, as in all the other markets, the Euro- 
pean companies treat with Mocrifh brokers fettled 
upon the fpot, and appointed by the government. 


Three guineas. 
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They iikewife lend their name to the individuals of 
their own nation aswell as to Indians and Armenians 
living in their fettlements, who, without this pre- 
caution, would infallibly be plundered.. The Moors 
themfelves, in their private tranfactions, frequently 
avafl themfelves of the fame pretence, that they 
may pay only two inftead of five per cent. 

A DISTINCTION is obferved, in their contracts,. 
between the cottons that are befpoken, and thofe 


which the weaver ventures, in fome places, to 


manufacture upon his. own account. Fhe lengths. 
the number of threads, and the price of the for- 
mer are fixed: nothing further than the com- 
mifion for the latter is ftipulated, becaufe it fs 
impoffible to enter into the fame detail. Thofe 
nations that make a point of having fine goods, 
take proper meafures, that they may be enabled 
to advance money to their workmen. at the begin- 
ning of the year. ‘The weavers, who in general 
have but little employment at that time, perform 
their work with lefs hurry than in the months of 
O€étober, November and December, when the de- 
mand is preffinge. 

Soms of the cottons are delivered unbleached, 
and others half bleached. It were to be wifhed, 
that this cuftom might be altered. It is very 
common to fee cottons, that Jook very beautiful, 
go off in the bleaching. Perhaps the manufac- 
turers and brokers forefee how they will turn out: 
but the Europeans have not fo exquifite a touch, 
nor fuchan experienced eye astoditcern this. It 
is a circumftance peculiar to India, that cottons, of 

what 
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what kind foever they are, can never be well 
bleached and prepared but in the place where they 
are manufactured. If they have the misfortune to 
get damaged before they are fhipped for Europe, 
they muft be fent back to the places-from whence 
they came. 

AMONG the cottons purchafed at Dacca, the 
plain ftriped and worked muflins are, beyond all 
comparifon, of the greateft importance. Bengal 
ts the fole country in India where they are made, 
as it produces the only cotton proper for that ma- 
mufacture. It is planted at the end of oétober, 
and gathered in February; when it is prepared 
with all expedition, that it may be ready for the 
loom in the months of May, June, and July. 
This is the rainy feafon; and as the cotton fhrinks 
more, and is lefs apt to break at this time, it is 
therefore the fitteft for the purpofe of manufac- 
turing muflins. The artifts who work at other 
feafons of the year, give the cotton its requifite 
degree of moiftnefs, by dipping the part imme- 
diately under the warp into water. In this fenfe 
we are to underftand wkat is faid of fabricating 
muflins in water. 

To whatever degrce of finenefs thefe cottons 
have been brought, it is certain it falls very fhort 
of the perfe€ftion “of which they are capable. The 
practice of the government in obliging the beft 
manufaétures to work on its account, in paying 
them ill, and keeping them in a ftate of captivity, 
makes them afraid of difplaying too much fíkill. 
A prevailing fpirit of reftraint and rigour ftifies 
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induftry, which though the daughter of neceffity, 
is at the fame time the companion of liberty. 

THE courts of Delhi and Muxadavad ldy no 
great f{trefs upon theeembroidered work wrought 
upon muflin¢g: and the people of the country, the 
Moers, Patans, and Armenians, who give large 
orders, follow their example, and take them as 
they find them. This indifference hinders the 
progrefs of the art of embroidery. The Europeans 
agree for embroideries as they do for muflins and 
other merchandife, with brokers authorized by the 
government, to which they pay an annual contri- 
bution for this exclufive privilege. Thefe agents 
aign to the women the pieces defigned for low 
embroidery, and thofe in chain-work to the men. 
The Europears frequently content themielves with 
Indian patterns; at other times they fend patterns 
for {tripes and embroideries. 

Tar fum total of the purchafes made in Bengal 
by the European nations amounted, a few years 
ago, to no more than twenty millions of livres ™. 
One third of this fum was paid in iron, lead, cop- 
per, woollens, and Dutch fpices: the remainder was 
difcharged in money. Since the Englifh have 
made themfelves matters of this rieh country, its 
exports have been increafed, and its imports di- 
minifhed, becaufe the conquerors have carried 
away a greater quantity of merchandife, and pay 
for it out of the revenues they receive from the 
country. There is reafon to believe, that this re- 
volution in the trade of Bengal has not arrived at 
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its crifis, and that fooner or later it will be at- 
tended with more important confequences and 
effects 

To maintain their correfpondence with this vatt 
country, and their other Affiatic fettlements, the 
Englifh campany have fixed upon St. Helena as a 
place of refrefhment. Thijs ifland which is only be- 
tween twenty-eight and twenty-nine miles in circum- 
ference, liesin Gfceet degrees Afty minutes fouth lati- 
tude, between Africa and America, and almoft atan 
equal diftance from thofe two quartersef the globe. 
It does not appear that the Portuguefe, who difco- 
vered it in 1502, ever eftablifhed a colony there; but 
if 1s certain that, agreeable to their ufual method, 
they put qn fhore fome cattle and poultry forthe ufe 
of the fhips that might touch there. Thefe conve- 
niencies invited the Dutch to form a {mall fettle- 
ment upon the ifland, which they were afterwards 
difpofiefied of by the Englifh, who have been fettled 
there ever fince the year 1673. 

THou H# St. Helena appears to be nothing but 
a large rock, beaten an all fides by the waves, it 
is neverthelefs q delightful fpot. The climate is 
mofe temperate than might be expected; the foil, 
which is only a foot and a half deep, is covered 
with citrons, palms, pomegranates and other trees, 
laden with flowers and fruit at the fame time ; 
while ftreams of excellent water, which nature 
has diftribured better than art could have done, 
enliven the whole f{cence. Thofe who are born in 
this fortunate abode enjoy a perfect ftate of health 5 
paflengers are here cured of their diforders, parti 
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cularly of the fcurvy. Four hundred families com- 
poled of Englifh, and of French refugees, culti- 
vate vegetables, and breed cattle, which are of an 
exquifite élavour, and of great fervice to the fhips 
crews that put in there. This fettlement, which 
nature and art have united to render almoft impree- 
nable, has, however, one grand defect; the fhips 
that return from India to Europe land there with 
eafe and fecurity, but the outward-bound fhips can- 
not reach this afylum, being {ftrongly repelled by 
winds and ,adverfe currents. “To avoid the incon 
veniences attending fo long a voyage, when made 
without ftopping, feveral of them put in at the 
Cape of Good H»-pe; others, particularly thoe 
bound to Arabia and Malabar, take in refrefhmects 
at the iflands of Comora. 
| TuHese iflands, that lie in the Mozambique chan- 
ne}, between the coaft of Zanguebar and Madagaf- 
car, are five in number; the principal one, from 
which this fmall archipelago takes its name, is little 
known. ‘The Portuguefe, who difcovered it in the 
courfe of their firft expeditions, brought the name of 
Europeans into fuch deteftation by their cruelties, 
that all who have fince ventured to go on fhore there 
have either been maffacred or very iJ] treated. Ie 
has accordingly been quite forfaken. The iflands of 
Mayota, Moeti, and Anju:n, are nôt more frequent- 
ed, on account of the difficulty of approaching 
them, and the want of a fafe anchorage. The Eng- 
lifh veficls putin at the iland of Joanna. 
HERE it is that, within the compafs of thirty 
leagues, nature difplays all her riches, with all 
her 
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her fimplicity. Hills that are ever green, and 
vallies that are always gay, every where prefent a 
variety of delightful landfcapes. ‘Thirty thou- 
{and inhabitants, diftributed into feventy-three 
villages, fhare its productions. They fpeak the 
Arabic language, and their religion is a very cor- 
rupt fort of Mohammedifm ; their moral prin- 
ezples are more refined than thev ufually are in this 
part of the globe; the habit they have contracted 
of living upon milk and vegetables has given them 
an unconquerable averfion for labour. This lazinefs 
is the caufe of a particular air of confequence, which 
confifts, among perfons of diftinétion, in fuffering 
the nails to grow to an immoderate length. In 
order that this negligence may have the appear- 
ance of beauty, they tinge thcir nails with a 
yellowifh red, which they extract from a fhrub. 
= THESE people, born to be indolent, have loft 
that liberty which they, doubtlefs, came hither to 
enjoy from a neighbouring continent, of which 
they were the original inhabitants. An Arabian 
trader, not quite a century ago, having killed a 
Portuguefe gentleman at Mozambique, threw 
himfelf into a boat, which chance conducted to 
Joanna, This franger made fuch good ufe of his 
fuperior abilities, and the affiftance of a few of his 
countrymen, that he acquired an abfolute autho- 
rity, which is {till maintained by his grandfon. 
‘The change in the government did not at all di- 
minifh the liberty and fecurity enjoyed by the 
Englifh, who landed upon the ifland. ‘They con- 
tinued to put their fick on fhore without molefta- 
tion, 
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B wat. K tion, where the wholefamenefs of the air, the ex- 
cellence of the fruits, provifions, and water, foon 
reftored them to health. They were only obliged to 
give a higker price for the provifions they wanted, 
for which the following reafons may be affigned. 
THe Arabians having been induced to frequent 
an ifland governed by an Arab, have brought the 
Indian manufactures into vogue ; and as the cow- 
ries, cocoa-nuts, and other commodities they re- 
ceived in exchange, were not fufficient to defray 
the expence of this article of luxury, the iflanders, 
have been obliged to demand money for their 
goats and poultry, which they before exchanged 
for glais beads, and other baubles of as mttle 
value. ‘This innovation has not, however, made 
the Fenelifh deferta place of refrefhment, which 
has no other inconvenience than that of being at 
too great a diftance from our latitudes. 


The Engtiih A SIMILAR inconvenience did not prevent the 
company 5 > 5 3 
leave the Ennglifh company from extending their trade very 
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trace to pri- Confiderably. The intercourfe carried on between 
ware adven- - 

tres. © one port of India and another was too confined, 

and of too little confequence, to engage their at- 

tention for any long time. They were foon fuf- 

ficiently enlightened to perceive that it was not for 

their inter{t to continue this kind of commerce ; 

and therefore invited the private traders of their 

own nation to embark in it. They lent them 

their aMfiftance, by taking a fhare in their expedi- 

tions, and granting them priyileges on board their 

own @ecets, and frequently even undertook to be 

the carriers of their merchandife at a low freight. 

This 
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fpirit, and fo diametrically oppofite to that of 
Other companies, quickly gave activity, ftrength, 
and credit, to the Englifh fettlements. Their 
free merchants were foon in poffeffion of a dozen 
brigantines, that were employed withinthe Ganges, 
er were difpatched from thence to Acham, Keda, 
Johor and Ligor. They fitted outan equal number 
of Farger veffels from Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, which frequented all the feagports in the eaft. 
Thefe veffels would have been ftill more muimerous, 
had not the company exaéted a duty of five per cent. 
in all the places where they had fettlements, and 
eight and a half per cent. upon all the remittances 
made by the free merchants to the capital. When 
their neceffities did not compel them to remit 
part of thefe unreafonable demands, thefe mer- 
chants lent their money upon bottomry, fome- 
times to other European merchants that wanted 
it, but moft frequently to the captains of fhips 
belonging to their own nation, who, not being 
ftrictly dependent upon the company, can traffic 
for others in the voyages they make for them. 

AT its firft rife, this great body was ambitious The compa- 
of maintaining a maritime force. This was quite eters = 
laid afide when they refumed their operations in eÈ eLan 
the time of the Protector. Having nothing then 
in view but profit, they refolved to embark the 
goods on private bottoms ; and what was then 
done through neceffity, has fince been continued 
through ceconomy. ‘There are merchants who 
farnifh them with fhips, completely rigged and 
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victualled, to carry out to India, and bring back 
to Europe, fuch a number of tons as they cor- 
tract for. The time they are to ftay at the place 
of their deftination is atways fixed. Thofe which 
happen to have no cargo to bring back, are ufually 
hired by fome free merchant, who engagcs to 
indemnify the owner. ‘Thefe are always the firft 
{fent home the following: year, to prevent their 
rigging from being too much worn. In cafes- of 
neceflity the com} any will equip them out of their 
own ftorehoufes , but they require the payment of 
a ftipulated rate of fifty per cent. advance on them, 

THE veffels employed in this navigation carry 
from fix to eight hundred tons burden. At their 
departure the company occupy juft fo much room 
as is fufficient to hold their iron, their lead, their 
copper, their woollens, and Madeira wine, which 
are the only merchandife they fend to India. ‘The 

Owners are allowed to ftore the remaining part of 
each vefiel with the provifions neceffary for fo 
long a voyage, and any other articles which‘the 
fociety they are concerned for do not trade in. On 
their return, they have likewife a right to aligu to 
any ufe they think proper a fpace equal to thirty 
tons, which, by their contraét, is referved to 
themfelves: they may even take in the fame articles 
as are embarked for the company. ‘Till lately 
they ufed to pay the company thirty per cent. on 
the value of thefe commodies ; but fince the 21ft 
of October 1773, this duty has been reduced to 
one-half. It was thought that this indulgence 
would difpofe the owners and their agents more 
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punctually to fulfil their engagements, and would 
put a {top to fraudulent importations. The {pirit 
ef humanity, which is more common in free itates 
than in others, has in England given rife to a very 
commendable cuftom: the furgeon of each fhip 
that arrives from India receives, befides his pay, 
twenty-two livres ten fols*, by way of gratuity 
for every man in the fhip’s cempany whom he 
brings back to Europe. 

THE company, difengaged from the trouble 
neceffarily attending the maintenance of a navy; 
as well as from the country trade in India, had no 
other object to take up their attention than the 
commerce carried on direétly between Europe and 
Afa. They entered upon it with a Capital of 
3,322,547 livres ro fols +; and, in 1676, having 
by fortunate events been enabled to make a divi- 
fion of cent. per cent. they thought it moft for their 
intereft to double their capital. This capital ftill 
kept increafing, till in 1702 the two companies that 
had fo obftinately oppofed each other, threw their 
wealth, their plans, and their hopes, into one com- 
mon ftock. It has fince rifen to feventy-two mil- 


lens divided into fhares, originally of 1,1 Seis 


and afterwards of 2,250 livres §. 

THE trade was, in the beginning, carried on 
with great {pirit and fuccefs, notwithftanding the 
fmallnefs of their ftock. As early as the year 
1628, the cornpany ernployed twelve thoufand 
tons of fhipping, and four thoufand feamen. 


e . e i A > all tis Pa! eh gs 
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Their expeditions varied in an inconceivable man- 
ner; and were more or lefs confiderable, according 
to the ignorance or capacity of thofe who conducte 
them; the different ftates of peace or war, the 
profperity, or misfortune of the mothér country, 
the fondnefs er indifference of the Europeans for 
Indian manufactures; and the different degrets 
of competition they met with from other nations. 
Since the beginning of the prefent century, thefe 
changes have been neither fo frequent, nor fo re- 
markable. ‘the trade has been eftablithed upon 
a more firm bafis, and the fales have rifen to 
feventy-eight millions *. 

THE increafe of their trade would have been 
{till greaeer, had it not been for the reftraints that 
were laid upon it. To enter into adetait of thefe 
would be too long and too minuteatafk. It will 
be fufficient to mention, that every fhip returning 
from India is obliged to unlade in England, and 
that thofe which bring prohibited goods are com- 
pelled to land them at the port of London. The 
cottons and {ftuffs that come from thefe countries 
pay very high duties ; thofe levied upon tea are 
itil higher. If the government hoped, by laying 
on fo enormous a tax, to abate the exceffive fond- 
nefs of the people for this liquor, its expeétations 
have not been anfwered. 

‘Lea whas introduced into England by the Lords 
Arlington and Offory, who imported it from Hol- 


land in 1666, and their ladies brought it into 


fafhion among people of their own rank. Atthat 


* Above 2,400,000. 
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time it iold in London for fixty-fever or fixtyeicht 
livres * a pound, though it coft but three or four at 
Patavias Notwith{tanding the price was kept up 
with very little variation, the fondnefs for this li- 
quor gained ground; it was not, however, broughe 
into common ufe till towards the year 1715, when 
green tca began to be drunk, whereas till then no 
fort was known but the bohea. The fondnefg for 
this Afiatic plant has fince become univerfal. Per- 
hapa the phrenzy is not without its inconveniences : 
but it cannot be denied, that t has contributed 
snore to the fobriety of the nation than the fevereft 


laws, the moft eloquent harangues of chriftian i 


orators, or the beft treatifes of morality. 

In 1766 fix millions of pounds of*tea were 
brought from China by the Enelifh, four millions 
five hundred thoufand by the Durch, two n:illions 
four hundred thoufand by the Swedes, the fame 
quantity by the Dances, and two millions one 
hundred thoufand by the French. The fum total 
ot thefe quantities amounts to feventeen millions 
four hundred thoufand pounds. The preference 
given by moft nations to chocolate, coffee, and 
other liquors, joined to a feries of obfervations 
carefully purfued for feveral years, and the moft 
exact calculations that can pofiibly be made in 
fuch complicated cafes, inclines us to think that 
the whole confumption throughout Europe does 
not exceed five millions four hundred thoufand 
pounds. In this cafe, that of Great Britain mutt 
be twelve millions. 

About 3l. 
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Ir is univerfally allowed, that there are at leaft 


t two millions in the mother country; and a million 


in the colonies; which conftantly drink tea. Ir 
not unreafonable to fuppofe, that each individual 
of thefe confymes four pounds in a year; but 
fhould the quantity be fomething lefs, the de- 
ficiency is fupj*lied by thofe who are lefs attached 
to it, and who for this reafon have not been taken 
into the account. A pound of tea, which cofts 
only thirty fols * in the eaft, conftantly feis rm 
England for fx 1 vres ten {ols -~ including the du 
ty : confequently the rage for this Afiatic plant 
cofts the nation about feventy-two millions * 

To oppofe the entries of the cuftom-houfe te this 
computation would argue either ignorance or arti- 
fice. It is true that the amount of the duties, 
which, according to this calculation, ought to be 
about 18,000,000 livres |j, is hardly half fo much; 
but the contraband tradein this commodity carried 
on in England is notorious. The government it- 
felf is fo thoroughly convinced of it, that, in order 
to leffen it, it has lately lowered the duty twenty 
fols § a pound. In all probability it would have 
been {till more generous, had it not unfortunately 
been under the neceffity of confidering its cuftoms 
as a refource of finance, rather than as the regula- 
tor of its commerce. ‘This relaxation, whith of 
itfelf is not fufficient to prevent the teas in the 
different ports of Europe from being fmugeted in- 
to Great Britain, has been rendered more efficaci- 

* About rs. 4d. + Near fix fhillings. t About 3,150,cool. 
H Near 790,000]. § 10d. 
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ous by the national acquifition of the ifle of Man, 
which belonged to the Athol family. 

Touca moft branches of the’ public revenue 
have been increafed by an arrangement, which de- 
prtved the illicit trader of his maft convenient 
market, the Indian company have been parti- 
cularly benefited by it. As them egommodities 
were fubjected to higher duties than any others, 
the landeftine importation of them was more com- 

and was principally carried on by the ifle 
... Man, which is extremely wel fieuated to re- 
ceive every thing that. comes from the North. 
Tea. the favourite object of this contra- 
band trade. The Englifh company will not fail, 


in future, to provide as much ftock as may. 


aníwer their demands, and to fecure to them- 
felves the advantages which their rivals came 
to carry away from them even within the limits of 
their own empire. 

Tsar teas and other merchandife that arrive from 
India are paid for in money.- The government, 
which is not ignorant. of this, has limited the 
xportation of fpecie to 6,750,000 livres*. This 
unaecountable reftriction, fo unworthy a commer- 
cial people, neither has been or can be carried 
Into execution. The fums regiftered are always 
much higher; but this indulgence does not pre- 
vent confiderabie fums from being clandeftinely 
carried abroad without the knowledge of the 
cuftom-houfe officers. ‘Thefe fraudulent practices 
have increafed in proportion as the trade has 


a 
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became more extenfive; and tne money fent out of 
the kingdom has been long computed at one third 
of the profit arifing from the fales. 

TH1s exportation of fpecie would have been 
more confiderable, if the company had adhered O 
that article im their charter, by which it is pro 
vided, that ey fhall export in merchandife of 
their own nation, the value of the tenth part of 
what they take in money upon their veffels. 
have conitantly made æ charge for much 
fums in tin, le d, and Englifh cloths, witho t 
reckoning the proñts made in India upon iren from 
Sweden and Bifcay, and other articles tak, n from 
feveral countries of Europe. 

‘THEIR advocates, in order to reinftate them 
in the good opinion of the public, which they 
have but feldom enjoyed, have frequently alerted, 
that this body occafioned as much money to be 
brought into the country, as they carried out of 
It, This plea caufed fuch a warm altercation 
in the beginning of the p century, that the 
gSOvernment thought the que tion not unworthy 
of its attention. It was Erna by. confulting the 
reoilters, that from the end of December #712 
to the end of December 1717, there had been 
exported to India 52,563,037 livres 10 fols*. 
From all circumftances it appeared, that the 
money clandeftinely carried out amounted, at leait 
to one half; and that confequently there could 
be no miftake in eftimating the amount of both 


thele fums at 78,844,566 livres 5 fols 7 The 
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fumis remitted home by the company, in the fame B CoR 
ce of time, amounted to 75,558,391 livres ——~— 
5 fol Thus, fuppofing thefe calculations to be 
juft, the confumption of the Afiatic productions in 
England for five years, fhould not have rifen fo high 
as 2786166 livres-+: but there is re fon to believe 
that it rofe much higher; and that a great deal of 
mm chandife apparently fold to foreigners, never 
out of the kingdom. The partiality that has 

ely prevailed in favour of Scotea and Irith linens 
printed in England, and the increate of the filk ma- 
nufact re, by leffening the demand for contraband 
good , muft of necefity render the commerce of 
the Eaít more advantageous to the nation. Before 
the year 1720, Great Britain annually confumed 
three niliions feven hundred and fitty thoufand 
yards of India cottons; but this confiumption is 
greatly diminifned, 

Ir is not to be fuppofed, that any changes Ep 
could happen in the connečtions of the Indian trade r™etors- 
with the ftate in general, without producing fome 
alterations in the private fhares of the proprietors. 

‘Their profits have at certain periods been enor- 
mous; at others, very flender. The fhares have 
been regulated in conformity to thefe variations. 
The dividend, which, for a long time, had been 
no more than leven per cent. Was, In 1743, Tailed 
to eiceht. It was afterwards reduced to fix; in 
1766 it rofe to ten, and fince that time to twelve 
and a half. 'Fhis was more than the fituation of 
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the company could afford; fince, at this period, 
they had little raore remaining than their origina 
capital. It this be the cafe, how has it happytned 
that fo fimalla capital flkeoulcd, in the opinion’of the 
public, have acquired the value of 280,000,000 *, 
which is the amcant according to the price of the 
{tock. 

Ir is not impoffible to anfwer this objectic 

The enthufiafm of the Englith is well knc. 
It has repeatedly bzen excited by circumftance 
would not have made the leaft impreffion or the 
molt volatile and trifling people. An imp: rtant 
event has had a powerful effec upon the who na- 
tion. They have abandoned themfelves with all 
the impetuofity of their charaéter to the vaft prof- 
pects that were opened. to them by the recent con- 
gueft of Bengal. 
= SHOULD it be afked, if this aftonifhing revolu- 
tion, which has had fo fenfible an influence, both 
upon the ftate of the inhabitants of this part, 
af Afia, and upon the trade of the European 
nations in thefe climates, hath been the confe- 
quence and refult of a feries of political fchemes ?— 
If it be one of thofe events, of which prudence 
has a right to claim the merit? We fhall an- 
{wer, No. Chance alone has determined it: and 
the circumftances that have opencd this field of olo- 
ry and power to the Engtith, far from promifing: 
them the fuccefs they have had, feemed on the con- 
trary to threaten them with the moft fatal reverfe of 
fortune. 


* Above 12 9250,070], 
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AL PERNICIOUS cuftom had for fome time pre- 
vauled in thefe countries. The governors of all 
ime Kuropean fettlemnents took upon them to 
gront an affylum to fuch of the natiwes of the 
country as were afraid of opprefan or punifh- 
ment. As they received very conaderable fums 
in return for their protection the overlooked 
the danger to which the interefts of their prin- 


were expoiced by this proceeding. One of 


hief omicers of Bengal, who was apprized. 
t is refouree, took refuge araong the Jinelina 
at Ca cutta to avoid the pontiinuent cue to lis 
treacle ye He was taken under their protection. 
The fubah, july irritated, put himfelf at the 
head of his army, attacked the place, and took 
It. Fie put the @arrifon into a clofe dungeon, 
where they were fuffocated in the fpace of twelve 
hours. Three and twenty of them only remained 
alive. ‘Thefe wretched people offered large furs 
to the keeper of their prifon, to prevail upon him 
to get their deplorable fituation reprefented to the 
prince. ‘Their cries and lamentations were fofi- 
cient informations to the people, who were touched 
with compafiion; but no one would venture to 
addrefs the defpotic monarch upon the P:riem. 
The e ring Engli were told that he was ai.cen3; 
and ii was not, perhaps, a fingle perfon in 
Peagal who thought that the tyrant’s Numbers 
fhould be interrupted for one moment, even to 
preferve the lives of one hundred and fifty unfor- 
tunate men. 
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ADMIRAL Watfon, who was juft arrived in 


India with his fquadron, and Colonel Clive whg 


had fo remarkably diftinguifhed himfelf — the 
war of the Carnatic, did not delay to aveng the 
caufe of their country. ‘They ‘got together the 
Englifh who ha been difperfed, and were flying 
from place plase ; they went up the Ganges in 
the month of December 1756, retook Calcutta, 
rade themfelves mafters of feveral other | 
and gained a complete*victory over the ful 
SucH a rapé#d and extenfive fuccefs 

in a mfanner inconceivable, when we onfider 
that it was only with a body of five hun d men 
that the Enelifh was`to ftand againit the whole 
force of Bengal. But if their fuperiority was 
partly owing to their better difcipline, and to other 
evident advantages that the Europeans have in 
battle over the Indian powers; the ambition of 
eaftern chiefs, the avarice of their minifters, and 
the nature of a government, whofe only fprings 
are fear and prefent intereft, were of {till more 
effectual fervice to them: they had experience 
enough to take advantage of the concurrence of 
thefe feveral circumftances in their firft, as well 
as in every fucceeding enterprize. The fubah 
was detefted by all his own people, as tyrants 
generally are; the principal officers fold their 
intereit to the Eneglifh; he was betrayed at the 
head of his army, the greateft part of which 
refufed to engage; and he himfelf fell into the 
hands of his enemies, who caufed him to be 


{trangled in prifon. 
THE 
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Tiny difpofed of the fubahfhip in favour of 2 Via - 

Tafuiee-Ally-Khan, the ring-leaderofthe confpiracy; es~- 
who zeded to the company fom provinces, with. 
a etant of every privilege, exemption and favour, 
to which they could have any pretenion. But foon 
growing weary of the yoke he nad brought upon 
himfelf, he was fecretly lookmrgz out for means to 

rid of it. His defigns were difcovered, and he 

confined in the center pf his own capital. 

ssiM-ALLY-KHAN, his nephew, was pro- 
clairwed in his ftead. He had purchafed that 
ufurprtion with an immenfe fum of money. But 
he d’m not enjoy it long. Impatient of the yoke, 
as his predeceffor had been, he gave fome tokens 
of his difpofition, and refufed to fubmit to the 
laws the company impofed upon him. Upon 
this the war broke out again. The fame Jaf- 
fier-Ally-Khan, whom the Englifh kept in con- 
finement, was again proclaimed fubah of Bengal. 
They marched againftt Coffim Ally-Khan. His 
general officers were corrupted: he was betrayed 
and entirely defeated: too happy, that whilft he 
loft his dignity, he fill preferved the immenfe trea- 
fures he had amaffed. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this revolution, Coffim- 
Ally did not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full 
of refentment, and loaded with treafure, he fet 
out for the nabob of Bennares, chief vifir in the 
Mogul’s empire. He and all the neighbouring 
princes re-united in oppofition to the common 


enemy, who threatened them all equally. But 
now ae conteit lay no longer between them 
Ge 4 and 
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K and ä handful of Europeans juft arrived from the 


coaft of Coromandel; they were to engage with the 
whole ftrength of Bengal, ‘of which the E (gitih 

re mafters. Elated with their fwecefles, they did 
not, wait to be attacked ; they fet out directly and 
made head againft [o formidable a league, marching 
on with all the carfidence which Clive could in- 
{pire, a leader, whofe name feemed to have became 
the pledge of conqueft However, Clive di 
care to hazard any thing. Part of the camz 
was fpent in negociations; but in time the trea 
fures whfch the Englifh had already draw from 
Bengal, ferved to enfure them new conque ‘The 
heads of the: Indian army were corrupted; and 
when the nabob of Bennares was defirous of 
coming to action, he was obliged to fly with his 
mien without ever being able to engage. 

By this victory, the country of Bennares fell 
into the hands of the Englifh: and it feemed as if 
nothing could hinder them from annexing that fo- 
vereignty to that of Bengal: but either from mo- 
deration or prudence, they were content to levy 
eight millions by contribution: and they offered 
peace to the nabob on conditions which would 
render him incapable of doing them gny hurt; but 
fuch as they were, he moft readily agreed to them, 
that he might regain the poficfiorr of his own. pro- 
vinces. 

in the midit of thefe calamities, Coffim-Ally 
{till found means to preferve part of his trea- 


fures, and retired to the Cheyks, a people fituated 


in the neighbourhood of Delhi, from whence 
he 
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he mace an attempt to procure {ome allies, and B ile K 


fe up a body of enemies to oppofe the “—,r— 
ingih. 

XVAILE matters were thus circumftanced ia 
bengal, the Mogul having been driven out of 
Delhi by the Pattans, by whom hig fon had been 
fet up in his room, was andering from one 
province to another in leach of a place of re- 

in his own ferritories, and requeitinge fuc- 

rom his own vaflals, but without fuccefs. 
‘Aba doned by his fubjeéts, betrayed by his 
allies,- without fupport, and without any army, 
he allured by the power of the Engliíh, 
and implored their proteétion; they promifed to 
conduct hiim to Delhi, and re-eftablifh him on 
his throne; but they infifted that he fhould pre- 
vioufly cede to them the abfolute fovereignty 
over Bengal. This ceffion was made by an 
authentic aét, and attended with all the forma- 
lities ufually practifed throughout the Mecgul 
empire. 

Tur Englih, poffeffed of this title, which 
was to give a kind of legitimacy to their ufur- 
pation, at leaft in the eyes of the vulgar, focn 
forgot the promifes they had made. They gave 
the Mogul to underftand, that particular circum- 
{tances would mot fuffer them to be concerned 
in fuch an enterprife; that fome better oppor- 
tunity was to be hoped for; and to make HP 
for all his loffes, they affigned him a penfion of 
fix millions * with the revenue of Illahabad, and 


* 262, 03l. 7 
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wa Sha rchanabad or Delhi; upon which that un- 
w— fortunate prince was reduced to fubfift hii n 
syne of the principal towns of the provigse of 
Bennares> where he had taken p his refidence. 
Thus the Mogul empire comes to be fhared be- 
tween two goverging powers, one of which js ac- 
knowledged in the feveral diftriéts of India, where 
the Enelifh company has any eftablifhments 
authority ;.the other inuch prewinces as bord 
Delhi, and in thofe pat¥s to which the influ 
that compañy does not extend. 

‘Lue Englifh, thus become fovereigns of” engal, 
have thought it incumbent on them tog p up 
the fhadow of ancient forms, ina country where 
they have the lead, and, perhaps, the only power 
that is likely to be fecure and laftine. They go- 
vern the kingdom ftill under the name of a fubah, 
who is of their nomination and in their pay, and 
feems to give his own orders. It is from him 
that all publick aéts feem to proceed and iffue, 
though the decrees are in fact the refult of the 
deliberations of the council at Calcutta; fo that 
the people, notwithftanding their change of maf- 
ters, have for a confiderable time been induced to 
believe, that they ftill fubmitted byt to the fame 
yoke. 

Ie we fhould with to know the amount of 
the public revenues of Bengal, we fhall find 
at the period of its conqueft, it was equal to 
fourfcore millions *, The outgoings, either for 
the government, or defence of the province, 


th 
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were {tated at forty-one millions * ; fix millitns + B% oe 
geerd to be given to the Mogul, and three we. ae 
se hs { to the habob; fo that the remainder 
che company was thirty millions & Th ` 
cleat in the different marts of. India fhould 
_ abforb a great part of this fu.1; but fill it has 


been ‘thought there muft afc all remain a fur- 
plus of feveral millions to `e carried into Great 

atm. 
“IS new arrangeme o — atters, without 


sia Œœ wrought any fenfible change in the ex- 
terior, orm of the Englifh company, has effen- 
tiall- “hanged their objeét. They are no longer 
a trading body, they are a territorial power which 
farm out their revenues in aid of a @ommerce 
that formerly was their fole exiftence, and which, 
notwith{tanding the extenfion it has received, is 
no more than an additional objeét in the vari- 
ous combinations of their prefent real grandeur. 
The arrangements intended to give ftability to 
a fituation fo profperous are, perhaps, the moít 
reafonable that can be. England has at pre- 
fent in India an eftablifhment to the amount of 
nine thoufand eight hundred European troops, 
and fifty-four thoufand fipahis well armed and 
well difciplined. Three thoufand of thefe Eu- 
ropeans, and “twenty-five thoufand fipahis are dif- 
perfed along the borders of the Ganges. 

THe mott confiderable body of thefe troops 
has been ftationed in Bennares, once the fource 


* 1,797,750 $+ 262,5001. t 131,2501. 
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of Indian fcience, and {till the moft famous acade- 
my of thefe rich countries, where Europea 
rice pays no regard to any thing. This Gguation 
ie chofeng becaufe it appeared fay urable fur Rop- 
ping the progrefs of thofe warlike people who migi t 
defcend from the mountains of the norih ; and in 
cafe of attack, the maintaining of a war in a 
foteign territory wod be lefs ruinous than in the 
countries of which the company is to reccive 
revenues. On the foutay asfar as it has been¥o 
practicable, they have occupied all the nmrow 
pafies by which an enterprifing and activ adver-. 
fary might attempt to penetrate into the p vince. 
Dacca, which is in the center of it, has under its 
walls a confiderable force always ready to march 
wherever their prefence may be necefiary. All 
the nabobs and rajahs who are dependent on 


the fubah of Bengal are difarmed, furrounded 


by ípies in order to difcover their confpiracies, 
and by troops torender them ineffectual. 

In cafe of any unfortunate revolution which 
might oblige the victorious power to change its 
quarters, and abandon its pofts, the Englifth 
have conftruéted a fort near Calcutta called Port 
William, which, in times of urgent neceffity, 
would ferve as a place of refuge for the army, 
fhould they be forced to retreas& and give time 
to expect the neceflary reinforcements for the 
recovery of their fuperiority. , This fort is a re- 
gular octagon with eight baftions, feveral coun- 
ter-guards, and fome half moons already begun, 
without a glacis, or covered way. ‘The ditch of 

this 
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this fet may be about one hundred and fixty feet 
bre its depth nearly eighteen. On the fide of 
the Ganges, the place is weakeft, and rhe curtains 
are covered only with redansyover which tnere is a 
cd uble battery raifed on piles. The principal in- 
convenience of this citadel, whofe conitru@tion cof 
‘twenty millions *, is, that it dacs not ferve to pro- 
Calcutta, which i. now Yecome the city of the 
elt importanc “1India,; »se its population hes 
unted to {x hundred tnoufand fouls, Gnce im- 
Menfe*treafures have been accumulated there, and 


> = 2 ò F O 
Hnceiti become from avariety of incidentsthe thea- 


tre of inoft extenfive commerce. It muft neceffa— 
rily be that the wholefomenefs of the air, and the 
advantage of a very fortunate potition, has prevailed 
oever evcry Other confideration. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the wife precautions taken 
by the Englith, they are not, and cannot be, 
Without apprehenfions. The Mogul power may 
gain ftrength, and with to refcue one cf its Snel 
provinces out of the hands of a forcign Oppreiior. 
They have reafon to fear that the barbarous na- 
tions may be again allured by the foftnefS of 
the climate. The princes now at variance may, 
perhaps, put an end to their contefts, and re- 
unite in favour of their common liberty. Itis not 
impofGble but tHe Inaians, who at prefent con- 
ftitute the chief force of the victorious Ene lith, 
may one day turn upon them thofe arms of 
which they have been taught the ufe. The 
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grandeur of the company, which is but imgcginz- 
ry, May, perhaps, moulder away without’ heir 
being actually driven from wha they noffefs. 
It is well known that the Mavattas have their 
eyes .continually turned towards this fine coun... 
try, and are connantly chreateninge it with in- 
vafion. Unlefsthe Englith are fuccefsful encugh 
either by bribery or Intrigue to divert the to 
Bengal will be byect of their pillage 
rapine, whatever meafures may be taken 

pofe a light cavalry, whofe alertnefs excee s eve-` 
ry thing we can fay of it. The incur7ons of 
thefe ravagers may be repeated; amd than the 
company will have lefs tribute to receive, and 
their expences will be increafed. Suppofing, how- 
ever, that none of the misfortunes we have ven- 
tured to forefee, fhould take place, is it likely 
that the revenues of Bengal fhould always con- 
tinue the fame? This is at leaft a matter of 
doubt. The Englifh Company no longer export 
any coin, but even carry away fome for the ufe 
of their tactcries. ‘The agents of the merchants 
make immentie fortunes, and even private perfons 
gain a tolerable competence, which they repair 
to tne mother country to enjoy. The other Eu- 
ropean nations find in the treafures of this ruling 
power accommodations, which make it unnecef- 
fary to introduce new bullion. Muf not all thefe 
combined circumftances neceflarily occafion a de- 
ficiency in the finances of thofe countries, which 


will fooner or later be felt in the making up of 
tiie public accounts ? 
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-fuar period might indeed be at fome dittance, 
E.\nglith refpecting the rights of humanity 
were tọ rid thof c untries of the oppreffion under 
which è they hav ontinued to groan for fo matty 
wses. dhen Calcutta, far from being an object 
of terror to the Indians, would ecome a tribunal 
always Open tó the cps WN aR >f thofe unhappy 
faiterers whom tyranny fhduld dare to moleít. 
roperty would b neld fa -- ed, that the tren- 
fure which has ong been ouried would be taken 
out the bowels of the earth, to f€rveethe pur- 
pofe its diftination. Agriculture and manu- 
fuctur would be encouraged to fuch a degree, 
that the exports would become from day to day 
more contiiderabie, and the company by following 
fuch maxims as thefe, inftead of being driven to 
the necefii'y of Icflening the tributes which they 
found eftablifhed, might poMfib!y find means to 
bring about an augmentation confient with the 
@weneral fatisfaction of the natives. I-et it no be 
faid that fuch a plan is chimerical. The Enztifticom- 
pany itfelf has already proved the poffibility of it. 
LHE Europeans, who have acquired any terri- 
tory in India, generally choo'e for their farmers 
the natives of the county, from whom it is com- 
mon to exact fuch confiderable fums in advance, 
chat in order to pay them they are obliged to bor- 
row at an exorbitant en The dittrefs, which 
thete greedy farmers voluntarily bring on them- 
felves, obliges them to exact of the inhabitants, 
to whom they let fome parcels of the land below 
their valac, fo confilerable a rent, that thefe un- 
| fortunate 
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fa X forttuzate perfons quit their villages, and abandon 
Le them forever. The contractor, ruined by 
cident, which renders him infolvert, is difmv{ed to 
make ro»m for a fucceflor, whd erommonly meets 
with the fame fate; fothat it very frequently hap- 
pens, that nothing but the firft fum depofited, or 
very littled more, ever received from the eftate. 
DIFFERENT fteps have bcen taken in the Eng- 
lifh colonies, on the caaft of Caromandel. It wes 
obferved that the villa, s had bèt formed by fe. 
veral famiulits, who for the moft part we con— 
nected with each other ; this has been th. reafon 
why the cuftom of employing farmers h been 
abolithed. Every land was taxed at a certain rent 
by the year, and the head of the family was fe- 
curity for his relations and connexions. ‘This. mc- 
thod united the colonifts one with another, and 
created in them a difpofition as well as the power 
of affording each other a reciprocal fupport. ‘This 
hes occafioned the fettlements of that nation to 
rife to the utmoft degree of profperity they were 
capable of attaining; while thofe of her rivals were 
fanguifhing for want of cultivation and manufac- 
tures, and confequently of population. 

Wry muft a mode of conduét which does fo 
much honour to reafon and humanity be confined 
to the fmall territory of Madrafse Cuan it be true 
that moderation is a virtue that belongs only to 
a itate of mediocrity ? The Englifh company til 
thefe latter times had always heid a conduct íu- 
perior to that of the other fettlements. Their 
ascents, their factors, were well chofen. pe 

mo 
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moft part of them were young men of good families, 
ah inftructed in. the rudiments of commerce, 
and who were not dfraid, when the fervice of their 
country called upon them, to crofs thofe immente 
f2as which England confiders’ but as a part of her 
empire. The company had gewtrally taken their 
commerce in a great point of xRw, and had almoft 

vays Carried it on like an ~dociation of true poli- 
trcians as well as. body of mecchants. Upon the 
vhbele their planters, merchants and foldiers had 
retain d more honefty, more regularity, and more 
firmness than thofe of the other nations. 

W o would ever have imagined that this fame 
company, by a fudden alteration of conduét, and 
change of fyftem, could poffibly make the people 
of Bengal regret the defpotifm of their ancient 
mafters? That fatal revolution has been but too 
fudden and too real. A fettled plan of tyranny 
has taken the place of authority occafisnally ex- 
erted. The exactions are become general and 
fixed, the oppreffion continual and abiwlute. The 
deftructive arts of monopolies are carried to per- 
fection, and new ones have been invented. In a 
word, the company have tainted and corrupted the 
public fources of confidence and happinefs. 

Unper the government of the Mogul Em- 
perors, the fubahs, who had the care of the re- 
venues, were, from the nature of the bufinefs, 
obliged to leave the receipt of them to Nabobs, 
Polygars, and Jemidars, who were a fort of under- 
fecurity to other Indians, and thefe ftill to cthers; 
fo that the produce of the lands paffed on, and 
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BOOK was partly funk amidft a multitude of intermediate 
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hands, before it came into the coffers of the 
who,on his part, delivered but a ve y fmall portion 
of it to the emperor. This adm} nftrd‘ion, faulty 
in many refpects, had in it one favourable circum: 
{tance for the people, that the farmers never being 
changed, the rent of the farms remained always 
the fame; becaufe the leaft increafe, as it difturbea+t 
the whole chain of advantage w ch every one re- 
ceived in his turn, would infallibly ¿ve occafioned 
a revolt: a terrible refource, but the only on left 
in favour of humanity in countries groaning under 
the oppreffions of defpotic rulers. 

Ir is probable that in the midft of thefe regula- 
tions there were many injuries and partial diftrefles. 
But, at leat, as the reccipt of the public monies 
was made upon a fixed and modacrate aflef{ment, 
emulation was not wholly extinguifhed. ‘The cul- 
tivators of the land being fure of laying up the 
produce of their harveft, after paying with exact- 
nefs the rate of their farm, affifled the natural 
eoodnefs of the foil by their labour ; the weavers, 
mafters of the price of their works, being at li- 
berty to make choice of the buyer which beft 
fuited them, exerted themfelves in extending and 
improving their manufactures. Both the one and 
the other, having no anxiety with regard to their 
fubfiftence, yielded with fatisfa¢tion to the moft 
deligniful inclinations of nature, or the prevailing 
propeniity of thete climates ; and beheld in the in- 
create of their family nothing more than the means 
oi augmenting their riches. Such are cvidently 


the 
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txe reafons why induftry, agriculture, and popula- 
tion have been carried to fuch a height. in the 
province of Begga One would think they micht 
{till be carwed farther unde? the government ofa 
free peop 2, friends to humaniry-: but the thirft of 
money the moft tormenting, the moft cruel of 
all paffions, as given rife toa pernicious and de- 
feructive government- | 

THe Enelifh, } come foveréigns of Bengal, not 
corsen = 1ye the revenues on the fame footing 
as thetancient fubahs, have been defirous at once to 
augment the produce of the farms, and to appro- 
priate othemfelves the rents. To accomplifh both 
thefe objects, they are become the farmers,to their 
own fubah, that is, to a flave on whom they have 
juft conferred that empty title, the more fecurely to 
impofe upon the people. The confequence of this 
new plan has been to pillage the farmers, in order 
to fubftitute in their room the company’s agents. 
‘They have alfo monopolized the fale of falt, tobac- 
co, and betel, articles of immediate neceffity in 
thofe countries, but they have done this under the 
name, and apparently on the account of the fubah. 
They have gone ftill further, and have obliged the 
very fame fubah to eftablifh in their favour an ex- 
clufive privilece for the fale of cotton brought from 
any otheř province, in order to raife it to an exor- 
bitant price. They have augmented the duties, 
and, tococlude all, have obtained an edict, which 
has been publifhed, to forbid all Europeans, ex- 
cept the Englifh, from trading freely in the in- 
terior parts of Bengal. 
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BOOR W Hin we refleé&t on this cruel prohibition, it 

=~ feemsa if it had been contrived only to deptive 
of every power of mifchief that unfortunate coun- 
try, whofe profperity, for their oven in ereft, ought 
to be the only object of the Englifh company- 
Befides, it is eafy to fee that the avarice of the 
members. of the council at Calcttt a. ictated 
that fhameful law. ‘Their defign was to enfue 
to themfelves the produce of a the manufactures, 
in order to compel the merchants ther nations,, 
who chofg to trade from one part of Indiat ano-. 
ther, to Purchafe thefe articles of them at an ex-: 
orbitant price, or to renounce their undertal ings. 

Bur ftill in the midft of this overbearing con- 
duct, fo contrary to the advantage of their confti- 
tuents, thefe treacherous agents have attempted to 
difguife themfelves under the mafk of zeal.. They 
have pretended, that as they were under the necef- 
fity of exporting to England a quantity of mer- 
chandife proportioned to the extent of her com- 
merce, the competition of private traders was pre- 
judicial tothe purchafes of the company. 

UNDER the fame pretence, and in order to extend 
this exclufion to the foreign fettlements while they 
appear to refpect their rights, they. haveof late years 
ordered more merchandife than Bengal could fur- 
nifh. At the fame time the weavers havc been for- 
bidden to work for other nations until the Eng'ifh 
orders were completed. Thus the workmen, not be- 
ing any longerat liberty to choofe among the fzveral 
purchafers, have been forced to deliver the fruits of 
their labour at any price they could get for them. 

4 LET 
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Ler us confider too how thefe worknfen ha, peen E 9,0 * 
paid, Here reafon is confounded; we are . a los em~ 
for excufes or pret xts. The Englifh, c querors 
of Bengal, off€fors of the immenfe treafvrres which 
the fruitfxinefs of the foil, and the induftry of the 
inhabi - nts had collected, have debafed themfelves 
fo far Os cer the value ofcthe fpecie. They 
bave tt t e example of this meannefs unknown 
to the defpotic r .ers of Afia; and it is through 
this difor . a€t that they have announced to the 
natives their fovereignty over them. It is true that 
fuch an operation, fo contrary to the principles of 
trade_and public faith, could not laft long. The 
company themfelves found the pernicious effeéts 
of it, and were refolved to call in all the bafe coin, 
in order to replace it with other money, exactly 
the fame as that which was always current in thofe 
countries. But let us attend tothe manner in which 
fo neceflary an alteration was conduéted. 

THey had ftruck in gold rupees to the amount 
of about fifteen millions * nominal value, but 
which reprefented in faét but nine millions -- ; for 
four-tenths, or fomething more was alloy. All 
who were found to poffefs thefe gold rupees of 
falfe alloy, were enjoined to bring them into the 
treafury at Calcutta, where they fhould be reim- 
burfed. ‘or tie. in filver rupees; but inftead of 
ten rı sees and a half of filver, which each gold 
rupee ught to be worth according to its rate, they 
gav them but fix; fo that the amount of the alloy 
= ecame the clear lofs of the creditor. 

656,2521, + 393,750L 
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Am oppreffion fo general muft necefiarily be 
attend- d with violence; and confequently it has 
been miceffary feveral -times -to kave recourfe to 
force of arms to carry into execution the orders 
of the council at Calcutta. ‘“Theie forcts have not 
been employed againft the Indians alone , tumulfe 
have alfo broken out, and mili... occe>«rations 
been made on all fides, even in ti - midit `of 
peace. ‘The Europeans h been expofed to 
fignal acts of hoftility, and partic ly the French, 
who, notwithftanding their being fo re u 4 and 
fo weak, have itiJl excited the jealoufy of their 
former rivals. 

Ir tothe picture of public diftreffes we were to 
add that of private extortions, we fhould find 
the agents of the company, almoft every where, 
exacting their tribute with extreme rigour, and 
railing contributions for them with the utmoft 
cruelty. We fhould fee them carrying a kind of 
inquifition into every family, and fitting in Judg- 
ment upon every fortunc; robbing indifcrimi- 
nately the artizan and the labourer, imputing it 
as a crime that he is not fufficiently rich, and 
punifhing him accordingly. We fhould view 
them felling their favour and their credit, as well 
to opprefs the innocent as to fkreen the guilty. 
We fhould find in confequence f°. cK irregu- 
Jarities, defpair feizing every heart, and ai uni- 
ycrfal dejcétion getting the better of every nrind, 
and uniting to put a ftop to the progrefs and ac- 
tivity of commerce, agriculture, and population. 


Ir 
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= iT will be thought, without doubr, afte thefe 2 bl 
details, it was impoffible that Bengal fhou d have “—— 
frefhevilstodreid. But, however, asif the lements, 
in league with mankind, had intended t6 bring all 
at once upon the fame people every calamity that 
Dy turas lays wafte the univerfe, æ drought of which 
there nt 1d ween ar inftance in thofe climates, 
ime upon them, andgrepared the way for a moft 
dreadful famine in a country ef all the moft fertile. 
N Be œ . ney have two harvefts ; one in April, 
the other in Oétober. The firft, called the little 
harvett, confifts of the fmaller grain: the fecond, 
{tiled the grand harveit, is fingly of rice. The 
rains which commence regulariy in the month of 
Auguft, and end in the middle of October, are 
the occafion of thefe different produétions ; and 
it was by a drought which happened in 1700; at 
the feafon when the rains are expeéted, that there 
was a failure in the great harveft of 1769, and the 
jefs harveft of 1770. It istrue that the rice on 
the higher grounds did not fuffer greatly by this 
difturbance of the feafons, but there was far from 
a fufficient quantity for the nourifhment of all the 
inhabitants of the country ; add to which, the 
Englifh, wha were engaged before hand to take 
proper care of their fubfiftence, as well as of the 
fipahis, Selonging to them, did not fail to keep 
locked up in their magazine a part of the grain, 
though the harve{t was infufficient. 
THEY have been accufed of having made a very 
‘bad ufe of that neceffary forefight, in order to 
carry on the moft odious and the moft criminal of 
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all monopolies. It may be true that fuch an n- 
famou method of acquiring riches may have 
tempte {fome individuals ; but that the chief 
agents of the company, that the council of “Cal- 
cutta could have adopted and order3d fuch a 
deftriictive {cheme; that, to gain a few nistlions of 
rupees, the council fhoulcs cool g Es Gian Sted to 
deftruction feveral millions of their cllox crèa- 
tures, and by the moft cruel means 3; this is a 
circumftance we never can give -edit to. We 
even venture to pronounce it impoffible ; »recaufe 
{fuch wickednefs could never enter at once intoa. 
the minds and hearts of a fet of men, whofe bufi- 
nefs it 1s to deliberate and aét for the god of 
others. 

Bor {till this fcourge did not fail to make itfelf. 
felt throughout the extent of Bengal. Rice, which 
is commonly foid at one fol * for three pounds, 
has gradually been raifed till it came fo high as to 
be fold at four fols -~' per pound, and it has even 
been upto five or fix fois {; neither indeed was 
there any to be found, except in fuch places where 
the Europeans had taken care to collect it for their 
own ufe. 
© Tuer unhappy Indians were every day perifhing: 
by thoufands under this want of fuftenance, with- 
out any means of help and with .a yvrefource, 
not being able to procure themfelves the le aft nou- 
risninent. They were to be feen in their vilages, 
along the public ways, in the midit of our ` Euro- 
pean colonies, pale, meagre, fainting, emacia cd, 
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cgafymcd by famine; fome ftretched n tne 
ground in expectation of dying, other ' fcarce 
able to drag themfélves on to feek fora y nutri- 
ment, and throwing themfelves at the feet of the 
Europear», intreating them to take them in as 
sheir íl- ves. 

To =o = ption which makes humanity 
f.iudcas ary act us add ather objects equally fhock- 
Ings let imagination enlarge upon them, if pofi- 
Ble; let us re-.éfent to ourfelves infants deferred, 
fome expiring on the breaft of their mothers ; 
every where the dying and the dead mingled 
together; on all Gdes the groans of forrow, and 
the tears of defpair; and we fhall then have 
fome faint idea of the horrible fpectacle Bengal 
prelented for the fpace of ix weeks. 
= Derixe this whole time the Ganges was co- 
verca with carcutes ; the fields and highways were 
cnoake. up with them; infeétious vapours filled 
tne air, and difeafes multiplied; and one evil 
ducceedings another, it was likely to happen, 
that the wh.gue might have carried off the re- 
manger of the inhabitants of that unfortunate king- 
dom. It appears, by calculations pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the famine carried off a 
šourth pare; that is to fay, about three millions. 

Bur it is still more remarkable, and ferves 
to ch,iricterife the @entlenefs, or rather the in- 
dolfnze, as well moral as Natural, of the natives, 
tha? amidit this terrible diftrefs, fuch a multi- 
tude or human creatures, preffed by the moft ur- 
gent or ali neceffities, remainded in an abfolute 

inactivity, 
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BOOK ina&ivity, and made no attempts whatever or 
Iir. ) : 
their elf-prefervation. . All the Europeans, efpe- 
cially E:inglifh, were poffeffed of magazines, 
and even thefe were not touched ; p ‘vate houfes 
were fo .too; no revolt, no mafflacr . nor the 
leaft violence prevailed. ‘The unhappy ndia , 
refigned to defpair, con ned > zz the 
requeft of fuccour they did not obtain, nd pea - 
ably waited the relief of death. | 

Ler us now reprefent to o ves any art 
of Europe afflicted by a fimilar calamity. hat 
diforder! what fury! what atrocious acts! what 
crimes would enfue ! Hlow fhould we have feen 
among us Europeans, fome contending for their 
food with their dagger in hand, fome purfuing, 
fome flying, and, without remorfe, maffacreing 
one another! How fhould we have feen men 
at laft turn their rage on themfelves, tearing and 
devouring their own limbs, and, in the blindnefs 
of defpair, trampling under foot all authority, as 

well as every fentiment of nature and reafon ! 
Fiap it been the fate of the Englifh to have 
had the like events to dread ‘on the part of the 
people of Bengal, perhaps, the famine wotld 
have been lefs general and lefs deftructive. For 
fetting afide, as perhaps we ought, every charge 
of monopoly, no one will undertake defend 
them againft the reproach of negligence nd in- 
fenfability. And in what crifis have th me- 
rited that reproach ? In the very inftant o ime 
when the life or death of feveral millions of 
their fellow-creatures was in their power. One 
5 would 
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would think that, in fuch alternative, the very love 
of hnoman-kind, that fentiment innate in al hearts, 
might have infsirgd them with refources Might 


not*the pocr wretches expiring before the eyes of. 


the Euroreans with reafon have cried out, * Is it 
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then ut for our ruin that you are ferfile in 
exp our . n prefervation ? The im- 
‘me fe weafures wh ha long fuceeffion of ages 
had accumulated in this country, you have made 
your own {pc.is; you havetranfported them into 
your own country; you haveraifed your contribu- 
tions on us ; you have got your agents to receive 
them for you; you are mafters of our inte- 
rior commerce; you are the fole managers of 
all our exported merchandife; your numer- 
ous velfels Jaden with the produce of our in- 
duftry and our foil, pafs and repafs to the en- 
richina of your fa¢tories and your colonies. 
All thefe things you regulate, and you carry 
on folely for your own advantage. But what 
have you done for our prefervation ? What fteps 
have you taken to remove from us the fcourge 
that threatened us? Deprived of all autho- 
rety, {tripped of our property, weighed down 
by the terrible hand of power, we can only 
lift our hands to you to implore your afiitt- 
ance. ‘Ye have heard our groans; ye have 
feen amine making very quick advances upon 
uss nd then ye attended to your own pre- 
fervation. Ye have hoarded up the fmall quan- 
tity of provifions which efcaped the peftilence; 
ye have filled your granaries with them, and 

diftributed 
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diftributed them among your foldiers. But we, 
the +d dupes of your avarice, wretches in every 
regai , as well by your tyranny as by your in- 
differemce, ye treat.us like flaves, while you 
fuppote we have any riches; but naen it ap- 
pears we are but a fet of beings full Wales. 
then you no longer rega; duse e n crea- 
tures. Of what fervice*s it to us that you ha 

the management af our public forces entirely 
in your hands ? Where are the © and the 
morals of? which ye are fo proud ? What then 
is that government whofe wifdom you fo much 
boat of? Have you put a ftop to the pro- 
digious exports made by your private traders ? 
Have Yye changed the deftination of your fhips? 
Hiave they traverfed the neighbouring feas in 
fearch of the means of fubfiftence for us? 
Have ye requefted it of the adjacent coun- 
tries? Ah, why has Providence fuffered you to 
break the chain which attached usto our ancient 
fovereignsr? Lefs grafping, and more humane 
than ye are, they would have invited plenty from 
all parts of Afia; they would have opened every 
communication; they would have lavifhed their 
treafures, and have thought they did but enrich 
themfelves while they preferved their fubjeés.” 


‘Duis laft reflection, at leaft, was éslculated 


to make an impreffion on the Englith, fugpofing 
even that every fentiment cf humanity Was ex- 
tinguifhed in their hearts by the effeéts of de- 
pravity. The barrennefs had been announced by 
a drought; and it is not to be doubted, that, if 
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inftead of having folely a regard to themfelvg s, and 
remaining in an entire negligence of everes thing 
elfe, they had from the firft taken every pn caution 
in their power, they might have accomplifhed the 
prefervativ»n of many lives that were loft. 

aT culd nes happen © ife, than that an 
adminiftf m fo raulty ın itfel? fhould defeat the 
mieany of profperity at ched to the poffeffion of 
thofe extenfive countries. "The company, prefed 
bycveal nes Séies, and finding only infufficient re- 
fources in thofe treafures which ferve to dazzle 
‘their imagination, has already been obliged to tear 
afide the veil which concealed their fituation from 
the. eyes of all the world. According to a calcula- 
tion, authenticated on the firft of January 1773 
the total amount of the company’s poffeffions in 
Europe, whether in arrears hereafter to be received, 
or in rea] merchandife now in their {tore-houfes, 
or even in immoveables, comes to the fum of 
17 52156,000 livres* : whereas their engagements 
amount to 207,430,000 livres-+}; fo that there is a 
deficiency of 32,274,000 livresft. It is true, that 
the means of the company in India, that is to fay, 
their {pecie in the chefts of their different fettle- 


ments, out{tamding debts due to them, the value of- 


their wares, their civil and military preparations, 


their el -phants, fhips and their cargoes at fea, form 
a cap càl of 143,939,000 livres ||. On the other 


hand, their debts are not lefs than the fum 
of 45,726,000 livres§ ; fo that upon the whole, of 


w 7,663,075). t 54,07 6,0G621. 108. $ 1,411,987]. 10s. 
N 6,297,3311- 5s. § 2,000,4621. Ios. 


their. 
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their affairs in India, there is a balance in their fa- 
vour œ 98,213,000 livres * Fyrom this muft be 
deductec. what the company owes in fLurope, „that 
is to fay, 32,274,000 Kvres --, which reduces the 
{fum of the general account to 65,93g9,00@ livres 5 
and as the amount..ct “herr ftock- 1s 72,6K0,c00 
livres||; it follows, that oi: their caps ‘here ais a 
real lofs of 6,061,000 livres §. So that, in cafe alk 
the effects of the company, as well in Europe as in 
India, could be converted into money, VCO 
extremely in their favour, the proprietors would 
not find their original depofit, DJoubtlefs it was not 
eafy to fufpect their fituation to be fuch, when we 
find the fales of the company have progreflively 
rifen from 44,000,009 livres **, the amount of that 
in 1762, to $0,000,000, 7, according to the ac- 
count of that of 1769. The trade of the company 
has been carried to fuch a pitch, that the fales for 
thefe laft ten years, to 1771 inclufive, have pro- 
duced the net fum of 649,207,000 livres tf. But 
is is neceflary to remark, that during the above 
period the company paid for different duties, to 
which their goods are fubject, to the amount of 
170,665,000 livres |||, that is more than five and 
twenty per cent. on the produce of the fales. And 
{till this fum, confiderable as it is, is exclufive of an 
annual ftipend of 9,000,000 livres §§ ; on which 
condition, government has given up to the com- 
pany all territorial rights over Bengal. 


* 3,79838,0631. 15s. t 1,411,9871. Ios. T 2,OGA4 C78). ES 
|| 3,£50,000l. $ 265,1631. 15s. ee 7,925 Cool. 
Ft 3,500,0co0l, it 23,402,8¢6). 55- I] 7,466,5931. I5s. 


$S 393,750l. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
To make’ good engagements fo extenfive and 
‘to diftribute at the fame time to the propri tors a 
dividend of 9 000,000 livres*, at the rate a twelve 
and a half per cent. the revenues of India ought to 
have been managed with great prudence and ceco- 
nor y ^ t v might . been fiiıfficient, as 
well for th urcha es t , compeny mehke in India, 
as for thofe made in Ch na, and they might have 
waved’ fending any fums to their {mall factories. Ic 
was with this confidence that the proprietors of 
{tock enjoyed quietly their dividend, and even ex- 
pected it to be raifed by the importation of money 
which had been announced to them. But fo far was 
the gvent from anfwering their large expectations, 
that the company’s agents at Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madrafs, have continually drawn upon them to make 
@ood the infufficiency of the revenues. Thedraughts 
drawn by them during the laft five years, viz. from 
1768 to 1772, both inclufive, amount to the fum of 
49,250,000 livres}. Thefedraughts have madeitun- 
neceffary to fend out coin to India; but during the 
fome period they have been obliged to remit to 
China the fum of 20,000,000 livres=. And even 
this remittance not having been anfwerable to the 
prodigious purghafes made for the company atCan- 
ton, the factory there have been obliged to draw on 
them for 7,780,000 livres |. Ihe company more- 
over, have exported to India, within the fame 
time, as much as 60,140,000 livres § of merchan- 
dife; fo that, bringing together all thefe fums, it 
393,7501. q- 2,154,6871. 1cs. + 875,0ccl. 
|| 340,87 sl. § 2,631,125]. 
appears, 
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=) 2 K appea > that during thefe five years, which feemed 
likely be the period of their areft profperity; ` 
the co any, whether by exportati : s abroad, or 
by draug ts paid in Europe, has employed in trade 
137,690,050 livres*, which makes the fum of 
27,51 5,000%livres wever, 
notwithftan ng prod ious ifference between 
the {peculations andthe re .tranfactions; if he re- 
venues of Bengal had not been fubject to depreda- 
tions perhaps unparalleled, the co ht 
have been enabled to fupport with eafe all their ex- 
pences, and {till continue a dividend of twelve and” 
a half pet cent. to the ftockholders: The roof of 
this will appéar in the abftract of their comi ce; 
calculated upon the receipts and difburfements of 
the laft years, on the experience of which it may 
be proper to ground our opinian of the actual ftate 
of things. 


Rg. EC E IFIP Th 


Liures. 
Produce of their fales, deducting difcount, 73,750,000 İ 


Produce of duties for the benefit of. ee 5603000 ff 


company laid on private trade - >= 
Value of s00 tons of faltpetre wanted an- 
} 5C0,000§ 

nually forthe army = - =- - - 


Total 79,810,000%* 


* 6,019,5621. ros. + %¥,203,78r1l. + 3,445,312]. IOS. 


|| 24,5001. | $ 21,3751. *5# 2,4479371. 1053- 


DISBURSE- 
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DISBURSEMEN T 5. 


Livres 
Amount of duties - - - - >» 20 250,000 § 
Freight . harge out =- =- =- -= I »250,coc © 
Value g00 . nr. ortec 1° 250,000 + 


Amount of:bullion export À to Chiga, 
andsof the draughts thetaétory mere } 4,500,000 Ë 
draws annually « on the company - 

The impott qf five per cent. on the 
rough produce of the annual yi 
fet at eighty-four millions 

Bills of exchange taken from P 
parts of India - - >= a. 

An t pend to be paid to govern- 
Yaent on account of Bengal = } 

“Annualdividend onthe footing oftwelve 
and a half per cent. per annum 9000000 TF 

Intereft of bills beyond what the com- 
pany receives of government - 


4,200,000 || 


8,080,000 §$§ 


9,060,000 ** 


I,I20,000 Tt 





Total 78,650,000 |lli 
Ir, from the amount of the receipt ftated at 
79,810,000, livres §§, we deduét the latter fum of 


78,650,000 livres ***, the furplus of the receipt 
will be 1,160,000 livres +++. 


THis fate: the feveral articles of. which having 
undergone the infpection of parliament cannot be 
called in queftion, ferves to fhew, that, even fup- 
pofing a wifer adminiftration, both at home and in 
India, the proprietors had no -reafon to expe& any 


§ $$5,9371. IOS. * 492,187le 1OS. 4+ 492,1871. 10s. 

T 196,875). i 183,7501. §§ 353,500]. 

#€ 39357501. tt 393>,750l- It 49,0001. 

ill 3:440,937l. 10s. §§ 3,491,6871. 10s. *** 3,440,973l. to! 


ttt 50,7501. ; a 
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adyan \ e beyond the Aon twelve and a 

half pe \cent. which had been ed vor them. 
Bur, `f we afcend from the a a inrereft 

of the trading company to confiderations of more 


extent, W . pT What ad ge ae oes not 


the comme ww "Na naja Weis E The. 


amount of duties >n the tompany ’S Tapsel ka 
the impoft of five per cen . on the grofs preduce 
of their fales, the ftipend exacted by government 
on account of Bengal, form a tributeo 3, ~ O 
livres * paid annually ro Great Britain out of the 
commerce and poiffefions of Afia, And fo long“ 
as the public treafure, affifted by this new branch 
of revenue, turns it to the improvemei_.-. the 
power and profperity of the kingdom, Sve ann ‘al 
mafs of riches is {till increafed by the exports 

the company’s merchandife; by the charges of 
their navigation; by the benefit of the dividend 
at eight and a half above the common intereft ; by 
the draughts they pay, fince thefe draughts are 
the reprefentatives of the fortunes made by their 
agents in their fervice, and which they return 
home to enjoy. All thefe articles brought toge- 
ther conftitute nearly a total of 40,000,000 livres ts 
expended on the commerce of India to the ‘ad- 
vantage of the land and manufaétureg of England ; 
and yet this fum of 40,000,000 livres f, together 
with the other of 3 35450,000 livres §, received by 
the government, requires no more than an export 





of 2, or 300,000 in bullion ||. Thus the public 
* 1,463,437]. 10S. + 1,750,000l. t 1,750,000l. 
§ 1,463,437], 105. U About 199,000l. on an average. 
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treafury and th  °_gdom are equally enri hed by BOỌK 
the produc _ ‘of a! ommerce, which, by he efet m 
of a moft è traordinary emanagement, ‘threatens 
with ruin th¢ gay propr ietors who farm it out to 
theiç a. tg. | 

I% is ‘eafy fo juace om Deere. - juft given, 
that for a long ane they tauft facrifice their 
dividends to clear away entirely that deficiency of. 
$2,900, ooo livres *, which has taken place in 
t ef. affairs in Europe. But what will be attended 
with ftill more difficulty will be, to revive in 
India the order and ceconomy neceflary for dif- 
charging the debt of 453000, coo livrest con- 
tra. <<a tnere on the company’s account. 
© !We muft allow that the corruption to which 
t e Englifh have given themfelves up from the 
firít beginning of their power, the oppreffion 
which has fucceeded it, the abufes every -day 
multiplying, the entire lofs of all principle; all 
thefe circumftances together form a contraft to- 
tally inconfiftent with their paft conduct in India, 
and the real conftitution of their government in 
Europe. But this fort of problem in morals will 
be eafily folved, upon confidering with attention 
the natural effect of circumftances and events. 

BEING now become abfolute rulers in an em- 
pire where they were but traders, it was very 
difficult for the Englifh not to make a bad ufe of 
their power. At a diftance from home, men are. 
no longer reftrained by the fear of being afhame 
to fee their countrymen. In a warm climate where 


% 1,400,000l1. + 3,968,750l. 
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the body lofes its vigour, the mind muft lofe fome 
of its flrength. In a counti wher nature and 
cuftom ledd to indulgenge, men are apt to be fe- 
duced. In countries where they come for the pur- 
pofe of grtwing rich they eafay forest to be 
juft. | 

PERHAPS, howe er, in _fituation fo dangerous, 
the Englifh would at leaft -have preferved tome 
appearance of moderation and virtue, had. they 
Deen checked by the reftraint of the laws bac 
there were none to direét or to bind them. ‘The 
regulations made by the company, for the carry- 
ing on of their commerce, were not applicable 
to this new arrangement of affairs; and =. Eng- 
lifh government, confidering the conqueft of Bèn- 
gal but as a help towards increafing numerically 
the revenue of Great Britain, gave up to the 
company for 9,000,000 livres* per annum the 
deftiny of twelve millions of people. 

Harpity for this portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures, a revolution of a peaceable nature is at 
hand. The nation has been ftruck with fuch 
enormous exceffes. She has heard the groans of 
fuch a number of victims facrificed to the ava- 
rice and paffions of fome individuals. ‘The par- 
liament is already employed on this, great object. 
Every detail of that admiuniftration is under their 
infpeétion, every fact will be cleared up, every 
azbufe unveiled, and the reafons of them inquired 
into and removed. What a fight to be prefent- 
ed to Europe! What an example to be left to 

393,75C1. 
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poftérity! The hand of liberty is going to weigh ® ged K 


the deftiny o a wim rz people in the fcale of juftice. ~~~ 

Yes, augt legiflators, ye will make good our 
expectations! Ye will reftore mankind to their 
rights; we wilf put a curb on avari and*break 
the _ ty - - sity of law, 
whttch is not to be ection W,'.1 every where take 
pla e of an adminift ation purely arbitrary. At 
fight of that authority, the “monopolift, that ty= 
raat over induftry, will for ever difappear. ‘The 
fetters which private intereft has riveted on com- 
merce, ye will make to give way to gtneral ad- 
vantage. 

Y will not confine yourfelves to this mo- 
m :ntary reformation. You will carry your views 
auto futurity ; you will calculate the influence of 
climate, the danger of circumftances, the con- 
tagion of example; and, to prevent theip effcéts, 
you will feleét perfons without connexions, with- 
out paffions, to vifit thefe diftant countries; ifu- 
ing from the bofom of your metropolis, they are 
to pafs through thefe provinces, in order to hear 
complaints, rectify abufes, redrefs injuries; in.a 
word, to maintain and reunite the ties of order 
throughout the country. 

By the execution of this falutary plan, you 
will, without doubt, have done much towards 
the happinefs of hek people; but not enough 
for your own honour. One prejudice you have 
ftilk to conquer, and that vi&@tory is worthy of 
yourfelves. Venture to put your new fubjects 
into a fituation to enjoy the fweets of property. 

2 exrion 
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Portion out to them the fielde on which they 
were born: they will learn t6 eultivate them for 


‘'themfelve . Attached to you by thefe favours, 


more than ever they were by fear, they will pay 
with foy- ` tribute you impo with modera- 
tion. The € ane dE. “40rd, 


‘and admire your ernme t; and fucceff ve gr 


nerations will trarfimit do , with their inh rit- 
ance, the fentiments Of their happinefs mixed with 
that of their gratitude. 

Tsen fhall the friends of mankind applaud 
your fuccefs ; they will indulge the hope of feeing 
profperity Once more revive in a country embel- 
lifhed by nature, and no longer ravaged e- 
{poti{m. It will be pleafing to them to think t at 
the calamities which afflicted thofe fertile coun- 
tries are for ever removed from them. ‘They will 
pardon in you thofe ufurpations, which have been 
only fet on foot for the fake of defpoiling tyrants ş 
and they will invite you to new conquefts, when 
they fee the influence of your excellent conftitu- 
tion of government extending itfelf even to the 
very extremities of Afia, to give birth to liberty, 
property, and happinefs. 
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